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; ; ; 
Mahrattas—Connexion with the Ranna of Go- 
hud—Mr. Francis fights a Duel with Mr. A 
Hastings, and returns to Europe. ; 
i s 
‘pookyv, THE state of the regulations for collecting the re- 


Cumar. 3. yenue had for some time pressed upon the attention 

“4775. of the government. The lease of five Vie tee! 
which the reventes had been farmed in 1772, was 
drawing to a close, and it was necessary to determine 
what course should then be pursued. To remedy 
evils, which delayed not to make themselves per- 
ceived, in the regulations of 1772, a considerable 
change had been introduced in 1773: The superin- 
tendence of the collectors was abolished: ‘The pro- 
vinces (Chittagong and Tipperah remaining under 
the original sort of management, that of a chief) 
were formed into six grand divisions, Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, Dacca, and 
Patna: In each of these divisions (Calcutta excepted, 
for which two members of the council and three su- 
perior servants, under the name of a committee of re- 
venue, were appointed) a council was formed, consist- 
ing of a chief, and four senior servants, to whom 
powers were confided, the same, in general, with | 

x ‘those formerly enjoyed by the collectors: They ex- | 
ercised a command over all the officers and affairs of 
revenue, within the division: The members super- 
intended in rotation the civil courts of justice, called 
Sudder Adaulut: The councils appointed deputies, 
or naibs, to the subordinate districts of the division : 
These naibs, who were natives, and called 
Doth superintended the work of re 
and held courts of fiscal Judicature, called courts of 
Duanee Adaulut: The decisions of these courts were | 
subject by appeal to the review of the provincial | 
courts of Sudder Adaulut; which decided in the last | 


also aumils, | 
alizing the revenue, | 


| 
} 
} 
\ 
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Failure of the Quinquennial Lease. 3 
Y 
TA resort to the value of 1000 rupees, but under appeal BOOK V. 
to the Court of Sudder Duanee Adaulut at Calcutta, C4? 3: 
in all cases which exceeded that amount. Even this 1775. 
4 scheme was declared to be only intermediate, and 
a preparatory to an ultimate measure, according to 
pe which, while the local management, except in those 
pe districts which might be let entire to the Zemindars 
vas or responsible farmers, should be performed by a duan, 
mi or aumil, a committee of revenue, sitting at the 
dy Presidency, should form a grand revenue office, and 
JET- superintend the whole collections of the country.’ 
ble Such were the alterations adopted in 1773. 
rin- At an carly period, under the five years’ settlement, 
Y'O- it was perceived, that the farmers of the revenue had 
der contracted for more than they were able to pay. 
ief) The collections fell short of the engagements even for 
tta, the first year; and the farms had been let upon a 
und progressive rent. The Governor-General was now 
ed, accused by his colleagues of having deceived his ho- 
su- nourable masters by holding up to their hopes a re- 
Te- venue which could not be obtained. He defended 
ist- himself by a plea which had, it cannot be denied, 
om considerable weight: It was natural to suppose, that 
ith the natives were acquainted with the value of the 
ex- lands, and other sources of the revenue; and that a 
sof | regard to their own interests would prevent them | 
jer- from engaging for more than those sources would 
leq | afford. It was contended with no less justice on the 
ies, other side, that there was a class of persons who had 
ane nothing to lose; to whom the handling of the re- 
ils, venues, and power over those who paid them, though 
ue, for a single year, was an object of desire; and whom, 
B a as they had no intention to pay what they promised, 
era the extent of the'promise could not restrain. 
cial | i 
last | 1 Sixth Report of the Select Committee, 1781, Appendix, No. 1. 
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4, Plan proposed by Mr. Hastings. 


BOOK V.. The failure of exaggerated hopes was not the only 

Cmar. 3- eyil whereof the farm by auction was accused. 'The 

roog Temindars; through whose agency the revenues of 
the district had’ formerly been realized, and whose 
office and authority had generally grown into here- 
ditary possessions, comprising both an estate and a 
magistracy, or even a species of sovereignty, when 
the territory and jurisdiction were large ; were either 
thrown out of their possessions ; Or, from an ambi- 
tion to hold the situation which had given opulence 
and rank to their families, perhaps for generations, 
they bid for the taxes more than the taxes could 
enable them to pay; and reduced themselves by the | 
bargain to poverty and ruin. When the revenues 
were farmed to the Zemindars, these contractors were 
induced to turn upon the ryots, and others from 
whom their collections were levied, the same rack 
which was applied to themselves. When they were 
farmed to the new adventurer, who looked only to a 
temporary profit, and who had no interest in the 
permanent prosperity of a people with whom he had 
no permanent connexion, every species of exaction to 
which no punishment was attached, or of which the 
punishment could by artifice be evaded, was to him — 
a fountain of gain. 

After several acrimonious debates, the Governor- 
general proposed that the separate opinions of the 
Members of the Council, on the most eligible plan for 
levying the taxes of the country, should be sent to the 
Court of Directors. And on the 28th of March, 1779, 

a draught, signed by him and Mr. Barwell, was pre- | 
pared for transmission. The leading principle of this — 
project was; that the several districts should be | 
farmed on leases for life, or for two joint lives, allowing | 
a preference to the Zemindar, as often as his offer was | 
not greatly inferior either to that of other candidates, | 

2 M | 


Fee aa a n E Aa 


| 
j 
| 
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Plan proposed by Mr. Francis. § 

y or thè real value of the taxes to be Jet. The plan poog v. 
ste of the other Members of the Council was not yet = 
ho prepared. They contented themselves with some 1776. 
eg severe reflections upon the imperfections of the ex- 
de isting system, an exaggerated representation of the 

evils which it was calculated to produce,* and an 
hen expression of the greatest astonishment at the in- 
ther consistency of the Governor-General, in praising and 
mbi- defending that system, while he yet recommended 
ence another, by which it would be wholly suppressed. 
NO, On the 22d of January, 1776, Mr. Francis entered. 
ould a voluminous minute, in which he took occasion to 
ythe record at length his opinions respecting the ancient 
UES government of the country, and the means of en- 
were suring its future prosperity. Of the measures which 
from he recommended, a plan for realizing the revenue 
rack constituted the greatest and most remarkable portion. 
were Without much concern about the production of proof, 
toa he assumed as-a basis two things; first, that the 
1 the opinion was erroneous, which ascribed to the Sove- 
e had reign the property of the land; and secondly, that 
on to the property in question belonged to the Zemindars. 
h the Upon the Zimindars, as proprietors, he accordingly 
> him proposed that a certain land-tax should he levied ; 


that it should be fixed once for all; and held as per- 
rnor- petual and invariable. 
f the | This was the principle and essence of his plan; 
an for and the reasonings by which he supported it were the 
to the common reasonings which prove the benefit of cer- 
1775, tainty in levying contributions for the use of the 
state. But Mr. Francis misapplied a common term. 


s pre- 

ive By certainty, in matters of taxation, is not meant 
ld be : 

owing 1 In the course of three years more, we think it much to be ap- 
| | prehended, that the continued operation of this system will have reduced 
er was | the country in general to such a state of ruin and decay, as no future 
dates, | alteration will be sufficient to retrieve.” Extract of a Minute from 


| General Clavering, Col. Monson, and Mr. Francis, March 21, 1775- 
| 


| 
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6 Plan proposed by Mr. Francis. 


BOOK V. security for ever against increase of taxation. Taxes 
Cuar: 3- may be in the highest degree certain, and yet liable 
ee. 


1776, to be increased at the will of the legislature. For ; 
certainty it is enough, that under any existing enact- 
ment of the legislature, the sum which every man ; 
has to pay should depend upon definite, cognoscible 
circumstances. The window-tax, for example, is a ' 
certain tax; though it may be increased or dimi- 
nished, not only at the pleasure of the legislature ; 


but by altering the number of his windows at the , 
pleasure of the individual who pays it. By the com- | 
mon reasonings to prove the advantages of certainty 
in taxes, Mr. Francis, therefore, proved nothing at 
all against the power of increasing them. The 
sacred duty of keeping taxation in general within the 
narrowest possible limits, rests upon equally strong, 
but very different grounds. 

Into the subordinate arrangements of the scheme, 
it belongs not to the present purpose to enter. It is 
only necessary to state, that Mr. Francis proposed to 
protect the ryots from the arbitrary exactions of the 
Zemindars, by prescribed forms of leases, in India 
known by the name of pottahs; that he condemned 
the provincial councils, and recommended local 
supervisors, to superintend, for a time, the executive 
as well as judicial business of the collections; a 
Duine which, by the arrangements made with the 
Zemindars and the ryots, he trusted would in a great 
measure soon perform itself. On opium and salt, of 
which the monopoly had generally been disposed of 
by contract, he proposed that government should 


content itself with a duty; and terminate a large 


amount of existing oppressi ivi 
5 & oppressions by giving freedom to | 
the trade.’ : Seles | 


š 


» Report ut supra, and Appendi 
; r pr pendix, No. 14 and 15: 
cation entitled Original Minutes of the Governor-Gene 


q 
see also a publi- | 
ral and Council 


| 
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Plan for Judicature. q 


a That the regulations which had been adopted for BOOK V. 
For the administration of justice among the natives were “=t fe 
“ctl extremely defective, all parties admitted and com- 1776. 
wane plained. That robbery and other crimes so greatly 
ible prevailed, was owing, in the opinion of Mr. Francis, 
a tothe reduction of the authority of the Zemindars. 
iS a ; 
aid These officers had formerly exercised a penal cona 
trol, which Mr. Francis maintained was fully judicial ; 
me which had reference, as Mr. Hastings affirmed, to 
the nothing but police. As a cure for the existing dis- 
omg orders, Mr. Francis recommended the restoration of 
inty | their ancient powers to the Zemindars, who, in the 
g at case of robbery and theft, were obliged, under the 
The ancient government, to make compensation to the 
the party wronged; and in the case of murders and riots, 
ong’, were liable to severe mulcts at the hand of govern- 
ment. Mr. Hastings, who judged more wisely what 
me, effects zemindary jurisdiction had produced, or was 
[t is likely to produce, treated this as a remedy which was 
d to far from adequate to the disease. In conjunction 
the with Sir Elijah Impey, he formed the draught of a 
ndia pill for an act of parliament, on the subject of the 
med _ civil judicature of Bengal. It was communicated to 
local the Council on the 29th of May. In this plan of 
itive | the Chief Governor and Chief Judge, it was proposed, 
soa that in each of the seven divisions, into which, in- 
the cluding Chittagong, the country had been already 
reat distributed, two courts of record should be established; 
t, of that one should be denominated “ The Court of Pro- 
‘dof vincial Council;” that it should in each instance con- 
ould sist of a President and three Councillors, chosen by 
arge the Governor-General and Council, among the senior 
UO of Fort William, by Philip Francis, Esq. For the meaning of the terms 
Í Zemindar and Ryot, see i. 271; and for the interest which the Zemindar 
had in the land, see the considerations adduced on the introduction of 
a the zemindary system during the administration of Lord Cornwallis. 
sand | 
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BOOK V. servants of the Company; and have summary juris- 


Cmar. 3. diction in all pecuniary suits which regarded the a 
1776. Company, either directly, or through the medium of a 
any person indebted to them or employed in their ak 
service; that the other of these courts should be i 
called the Adaulut Dewanny Zillajaut ; should consist 44, 
of one judge, chosen, for his knowledge in the lan- | g 
guage and constitutions of the country, by the Gory, 
vernor and Council, from among the senior servants A 
of the Company; and should have jurisdiction in tl 
cases of trespass or damage, rents, debts, and in ë y 
general of all pleas real, personal, or mixed, belonging à 
to parties different from those included in the Juris- | t 
diction of the Courts of Provincial Council. In this F 
draught no provision was made for the criminal i 
branch of judicature among the natives, which had 1 
been remitted to the nominal government of the 


Nabob, and exercised under the superintendence of i 
Mahomed Reza Khan." 

Early in November, 1776, Colonel Monson died; 
and as there remained in the Council after that event, 
only the Governor-General and Mr. Barwell on the 
one part, with General Clavering and Mr. Francis on 
the other, the casting vote of the Governor-General 
turned the balance on his side, and restored to him 
the direction of government. 

In the consultation of the 1st of November he had 
entered a minute, in which he proposed, as a founda- 
tion for new-modelling the plan of collection, that an 
investigation should be instituted for ascertaining the 
actual state of the sources of revenue, particularly of 
that great and principal source, the lands. As the | 
mode of letting by auction, which had produced in- | 


. ® See Francis’s Minute, ut su i i : 
D pra, and the Draught of Iastings’s Bill; 
Report, ut supra, Appendix, No, 13. Š 7 ; 
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Revenue Inquiry proposed. 9 


aa convenience, was meant to be discontinued, and the BooK y 
n of mode of letting by valuation to be adopted inet 
heir stead, the Governor-General was of opinion, that as 1776. 
aba accurate a knowledge as possible of the subject of 
ie valuation ought first to be obtained. He proposed 
lan Wa this inquiry should be assigned as an exclusive 
5 duty to particular agents; that two covenanted ser- 
Go- $ 
i vants of the Company should be chosen, with an 
gee adequate appointment of native officers; and that 
er their business should be to collect the accounts of the 
l m ë Zemindars, the farmers, and ryots, to obtain such 
Ing, information as the Provincial Councils could impart ; 
uris- | to depute, when expedient, native officers, into the 
this districts for the purpose of inquiry ; and to arrange 
inal and digest the accumulated materials. ‘The use of 
had this knowledge would be to assess the Jands in pro- 
the portion to their value, and to protect the ryots, by 
e of equitable agreements, Or pottahs, imposed upon the 
Zemindars. The Governor-General finally proposed, 
lied ; for the sake as he said of dispatch, that all orders 
vent, _ issued from the office, in execution of such measures 
. the as had received the sanction of the Board, should be 
ison | written in his name; and that the control of the 
neral office should be confided to his care. 
him As every proposal made by the Governor-General 
was an object of attack to the opposite side of the 
“had Board, this measure introduced as usual a long train 
dae of debate and altercation. Mr. Francis objected, 
ean 1. That the inquiry proposed was altogether useless ; 
> the as a rate of impost, extracting from the lands their 
ly of utmost value, would be cruel to the people, and ruin- 
ous to the state ; while, under a moderate assessment, 


ae | disproportion between the rate and the value was 

worthy of little regard; 2. That if an accurate 
valuation were useful, it ought to have been obtained 
’s Bil; | through the Committee of Circuit; by whom the 
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10 Discussions relative io 


ROOK V. lands were let at auction, for the professed purpose of 


ge ho 

Cmar- 3+ ascertaining their highest value; 3. That the inquiry | ð 
—— ae S ; ae 5 
1776, would be unavailing, because the Zemindars, farmers, op 
and ryots would not give true a : 4. re. 1 sh 

real accounts were capable of being obtaine KS 50 

would be so voluminous, intricate, and defective, as he 


to preclude the possibility of drawing from them anyi it 
accurate conclusion; 5. That a valuation of land, if a 
accurately obtained, is only true for one particular 4] 
year, not for any future one; and 6. That with k 
regard to the ryots, while the proposed pottahs were it 
ill-calculated to afford them protection, the interest 7 
of the Zemindars, if their lands were restored under J 
a moderate and invariable tax, would yield the best t 
security to the husbandman, from whose exertions v 
the value of the land arose. A furious minute was s 
entered by General Clavering, in which he arraigned € 
the measure as an attempt to wrest from the Council 
“ the ordering, management, and government of the 
territorial acquisitions,” and as an illegal usurpation 
of the powers that were vested exclusively in the | 
Board. This accusation was founded upon the pro- 
posal about the letters and the control of the office. 
And it is remarkable, that, knowing the jealousy with 
which any proposal of a new power to himself would 
he viewed by the hostile party, and the imputations 
to which it would give birth, the Governor-General 
should have embarrassed his scheme with a condition, 
invidious, and not essential to its execution. That — 
the objections were frivolous or invalid, it is easy to 
perceive. Though the inequalities of some taxes 
redress themselves in time, it is a mischievous notion 
that inequality in the imposing of taxes is not an 
evil: Every inequality in the case of a new imposition, 
is an act of oppression and injustice: And Hastings 
shewed that in the case of India, where the land- 


a ee a ae 
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the proposed Inquiry: 
SE of 


quiry holder paid nine-tenths of the produce of the Jand to B 
nei government, inequality might produce the most cruel 
hat i oppression. If the Committee of Circuit had fallen 
they short .of procuring an accurate knowledge of the 
eau sources of the revenue, that could be no reason why 
‘ off better information should not be obtained. Though 
any it was acknowledged, that inquiry would be difficult, 
1d, if and its results defective, it is never to be admitted 
cular that, where perfect knowledge cannot þe obtained, 
H knowledge, though imperfect, is of no advantage. If 
vere 


it were allowed, as it was not, that the interest of the 
terest. Zemindars would have been such, upon the plan of 
under Mr. Francis, as Mr. Francis supposed; it is not true 
: best that men will be governed by their real interests, 
rtions where it is certain that they are incapable of under- 
e was standing those interests; where those interests are 
igned distant and speak only to the judgment, while they 
yuncil are opposed by others that operate immediately upon 
of the the passions and the senses. As the Governor-General 
sation had not proposed that letters from the office issued 
n the in his name should relate to any thing but services 


ə pro- | which had received the sanction of the Council, he 
office. insisted that they no more implied an usurpation of 
r with the powers of the Council than the letters written in 
vould his own name, in the discharge of his function, by 
ations any officer who was vested with a trust. The per- 
aneral nicious purposes to which it was in vague and general 
lition, terms affirmed that such a power might be converted, 
That it is not easy to understand. And the odium which 
sy to it was attempted to cast upon the inquiry, by repre- 
taxes senting it as a preparation for exacting the utmost 
notion possible revenue from the lands, and dispossessing 
D om the Zemindars, Hastings answered, and sufficiently, 
sition, by a solemn declaration, that no such intention was 
stings entertained. 

land? By the ascendancy, now restored to the Governor- 
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11 
OOK Y. 


1776. 


Quinquennial Leases expire. 


pook V. General, the office was established. Orders wern 
Cmar. 3- transmitted to the Provincial Councils; and native 
1777. officers, called aumeens, were sent to collect accounts, 


and to obtain information in the districts. The first 
incidents which occurred were complaints against 
those aumeens, for injurious treatment of the inha. 
pitants; and the opposing party were careful to 
place these accusations in the strongest possible light, 
From the aumeens, on the other hand, accounts 
arrived of frequent refusal on the part of the Zemin. 
darry agents, and others, to afford information ;. or - 
even to show their accounts. 

The five-years’ leases expired in April, 1777; and 
the month of July of that year had arrived before any 
plan for the current and future years had yet been 
determined. By acknowledgement of all parties, the 
country had been so grievously over-taxed, as to have 
been altogether unable to carry up its payments to 
the level of the taxation. According to the state- 
ment of the Accountant-General, dated the 12th of 
July, 1777, the remissions upon the five-years’ leases | 
amounted to 118 lacs 79,576 rupees ; and the balances, 
of which the greater part were wholly irrecoverable, j 
amounted to 129 lacs 26,910 rupees. In his minute, 
on the office of inquiry, Mr. Barwell expressly de- | 
clared that the “ impoverished state of the country 
loudly pleaded for a reduction of the revenue, as ab- | 
solutely requisite for its future welfare.” ? In the mean 
time dispatches arrived, hy which it was declared, | 
that the Court of Directors, after considering the — 
plans, both that of the Governor-General for letting 


Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth) said in his valuable Minute on the | 
Revenues of Bengal, dated June, 1789, printed in the Appendix, No. 1, 
to the Fifth Report of the Committee on India Affairs in 1810, that Í 

the settlement of 1772, before the expiration of the leases existed, | 
he believed, no where, upon its original terms,” pe | 
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Annual Settlements ordered. 


the lands on leases for lives, and that of Mr. Francis BOOK Y. 
for establishing a fixed, invariable rent, “ did, for a 


many weighty reasons, think it not then adviseable to 
adopt either of those modes,” but directed ‘that the 
Jands should be let for one year on the most advan- 
tageous terms; that the way of auction, however, 
should no more be used; that a preference should 
always be given to natives resident on the spot; and 
that no European, or the banyan of any European, 
should have any share in farming the revenues. On 
the 15th of July it was determined that the following 
plan should be adopted for the year; that the lands 
should be offered to the old Zemindars on the rent- 
roll or assessment of the last year, or upon a new 
estimate formed by the Provincial Council; that for 
such lands as should not in this manner find a renter, 
the Provincial Councils should receive sealed propo- 
sals by advertisement; that the salt farms should be 
let upon sealed proposals, a preference being given 
to the Zemindar or farmer of the lands on which the 
salt was made; that security should not be asked of 
the Zemindars, but a part of their lands be sold to 
discharge their balances. Mr. Francis objected to 
the rent-roll of last year as too high ; and Mr. Hast- 
ings admitted the justice of the observation with 
regard to a part of the lands, where abatement 
would be required; but thought it good, in the first 
instance, to try in how many cases the high rent, 
for which persons were found to engage, would be 
regarded as not more than the taxes would enable 
them to pay. Instead of sealed proposals, which he 
justly denominated a virtual auction, Mr. Francis 
recommended a settlement by the Provincial Councils. 
And he wished the manufacture of salt to be left to 
the holder or renter of the lands where it was made; 
the government requiring nothing but a duty. With 
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1777. 


14 Directors censure the Office of Inquiry. 


BOOK V. these proposals the Governor-General signified yy 


OHA 3- disposition to comply ; but, after fresh commands ms 
1777. from England, the average of the collections of the Ta 
three preceding years was made the basis of the ney 
engagements. ee 

ans their letter of the 4th of July, 1777, the ie 
Directors made the following severe reflections on the P% 
institution of the Office of inquiry, and the separate att 
authority which the Governor-General had taken tg of 
himself. “ Our surprise and concern Were great on wa 
finding by our Governor-General’s minute of Ist 48 
November, 1776, that after more than seven years’ th 
investigation, information is still so incomplete, as to hà 
render another innovation, still more extraordinary an 


‘than any of the former, absolutely necessary in order 
to the formation of a new settlement. In 1769 th 
supervisors were appointed professedly to investigate 
the subject: In 1770, controling councils of revenue 
were instituted: In 1772, the office of Naib Duan vo 


Sequence to him, than he exercised it to invest him- 


was abolished, natives were discarded, and a Com- re 
mittee of Circuit formed, who, we were told, pre: fo 
cisely and distinctly ascertained what was necessary Ce 
to be known: And now, in 1777, two junior sere th 
vants, with the assistance of a few natives, are| m 
‘employed to collect and digest materials, which have be 
already undergone the collection, inspection, and he 
revision, of so many of our servants of all denomina- SU 
tions.—We should have hoped, that when you knew M 
our sentiments respecting the conduct of our late — "i 
administration, in delegating Separate powers to their | ih 
President, it would have been sufficient to prevent 1 
us further trouble on'such occasions ; but, to our con- | n 
cern, we find, that no sooner was our Council re- | 
duced, by the death of Colonel Monson, to a number a 
‘which rendered the Presidents casting vote of con- l PI 
I 


i 
| 
I 
} 
| 
` 
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Resignation of Mr. Hastings. 15 


Lng : . ‘ , 
ands self with an improper degree of power in the business BOOK V. 


. Po g. 
th of the revenue, which he could never have expected arole 
€ from other authority.” ! 1777. 


"A The same mode of settlement was renewed from 

the year to year, till 1781; when a plan destined for 
: the permanence was adopted and employed.” 

a When Mr. Hastings was in the deepest depression, 
wate under the ascendaticy of his opponents, a gentleman, 
nto of the name of Maclean, departed for England, and 
: on was entrusted with a variety of confidential affairs, 
“Ist as the private agent of the Governor-General. For 
E the measures adopted against the Rohillas, Hastings 
1s to 


had been censured by the Courts of both Directors 
nary and Proprictors: And the Court of Directors had 
rder resolved to address the King for his removal. Upon 
769, this severe procedure, a Court of Proprietors was 
gate again convened; a majority of whom appeared averse 
mue to carry the condemnation to so great an extent; and 
uan voted, that the resolution of the Directors should be 


om- reconsidered. The business remained in suspense 
pres for some months, when Mr. Maclean informed the 
ary Court of Directors, that he was empowered to tender 
ser- the resignation of Mr. Hastings. If he resigned, a 
are mere majority of the Proprietors, who appeared to 
ave be on his side, could restore him to the service. If 
and he was dismissed, a mere majority would not be 
nae sufficient. In the letters by which the authority of 
ew Mr. Maclean was conveyed, confidential commu- 
ate | nications upon other subjects were contained. On 
ein this account he represented the impossibility of his 
ent imparting them openly to the Court; but proposed, 
on- If they would appoint a confidential Committee of 
TC- | 
ber | 1 Sixth Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 11, 12, 18, 14, 45, 16. 
| Minutes of the Governor-General and Council of Fort William, by 
on- | Philip Francis, Esq. 


m- | 2 Fifth Report of the Committee of Indian Affairs, 1812, p. 8. 
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Mr. Hastings disowns his Agent. 


BOOK V. Directors, to communicate to them what was neces, 
Cuar. 3. sary for their satisfaction. The Chairman, Deputy 

_—_—— = » Ter f 
1777. Chairman, and another Director were named. 'T hey 


reported, that they had seen Mr. Hastings’s instru, 
tions in his own hand-writing ; and that the authority 
of Mr. Maclean, for the proposed proceeding, wa, 
clear and sufficient. Mr. Vansittart, and Mr. Stewart, 
both in the intimate friendship and confidence of Mr, 
Hastings, gave evidence, that directions, perfectly 
correspondent to this written authority, had been 
given in their presence. The two Chairmen alone 
concurred in the report. The third Director regarded 
not the authority as sufficiently proved. The directors 
proceeded upon the report: The. resignation was 
formally accepted: And a successor to Mr. Hastings 
was chosen. Mr. Wheler was named ; presented to 
the King for his approbation; and accepted. General 
Clavering, as senior Member of the Council, was 
empowered to occupy the chair till Mr. Wheler 
should arrive. And on the 19th of June, 1777, 
intelligence of these proceedings was received in 
Bengal. 

A scene of confusion, well calculated to produce 
the most fatal consequences, ensued. Mr. Hastings, 
who now possessed the power of the Council, refused 


to acknowledge the authority of his agent; and de- | 


clared his resolution not to resign. General Clavering 


claimed the attributes of supremacy; and summoned | 


the Members of Council to assemble under his au- 
spices. Mr. Barwell attended upon the summons of 
the one, and Mr. Francis upon that of the other; 
and two parties, each claiming the supreme authority, 
were no 
appeal to arms appeared, in these circumstances, the 


only medium of decision; and Mr. Hastings showed 
his resolution to stand the result. 


W seen in action one against the other, An 


The other ‘party, 
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Mortifies his Opponents. 


it is probable, felt their influence inferior to his. At BOOK V. 


any rate they declined the desperate extremity of a 


civil war; and finally offered to abide the award of 1777. 


the Supreme Court. The judges decided that Mr. 
Hastings had not vacated his office. This transac- 
tion was afterwards made the subject of a charge 
against him by those who moved for his impeach- 
ment; but he accused the Directors of rashness and 
injustice, in taking such important steps upon evi- 
dence which he affirmed would have been held, in a 
court of justice, insufficient to maintain a decision for 
the transference of an article of property of the 
smallest amount.’ 

The power recovered by the Governor-General, and 
thus strenuously retained, was exhibited in other 
triumphs, of slender importance. One of the first 
mortifications to which he had been subjected upon 
the arrival of the hostile councillors, was the recall 
of his agent, Mr. Middleton, from the office of resi- 
dent with the Nabob of Oude. It was now his time 
to retort the humiliation; and on the 2d of December, 
1776, he moved in Council, “that Mr. Bristow 
should be recalled from the court of the Nabob of 
Oude, and that Mr. Middleton be restored to the 
office of resident.” So far from imputing any blame 
to Mr. Bristow, the Governor-General acknowledged 
that he had commanded his esteem. As the ground 
of his proceeding, he stated, that Mr. Middleton had 
been removed from his office without allegation of 
fault; that he had a greater confidence in Mr. Mid- 
dleton than in Mr. Bristow, and as the respon- 
sibility was laid upon him, it was but just that his 
agents should be chosen by himself. The measure 


1 Ninth Report, Select Committee, 1783, and Appendix, No. 107, 
108, 109, 112, 113, 114, 115; See also the Charges, No. 9, and the 
Answer of Mr, Hastings. 

VOL IV. Cc 
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18 The Directors disapprove 

BOOK V. was vehemently opposed by General Clavering anq 
Cuar.3. Mr, Francis; the usual violence of altercation ensued, the 
i777. Mr. Middleton was appointed, and Mr. Bristoy a 
recalled. ! i r I 
The part taken by Mr. Joseph Fowke in bringing x 
forward the facts, whence imputations had bee T 
drawn upon the Governor-General himself, had ey. s 
cited a resentment, which, having formerly appeared i 
only in bitter and contemptuous expressions, was now, = 


made manifest in acts. ‘The son of that gentleman, 50 
Mr. Francis Fowke, had, on the 16th of August, “<j 
1775, been appointed by the Council, against the 
voice of the Governor-General, to proceed on 4) ed 
species of embassy to the new dependant of thei 
Company, the Rajah of Benares. On the same day thu 
on which the Governor-General moved for the recall ¢j 
of Mr. Bristow, he moved for that of Mr. Francis yo 
Fowke, which also, after strong opposition, was to 
carried by his own casting vote. Mr. Fowke was we 
recalled, and his commission annulled, on the expres! po 
declaration, that “the purposes thereof- had been ac) mi 
complished:” On the 22d of the same month, a sh 
letter of the Governor-General and Council was we 
written to the Court of Directors, in which the recall, w 
of Mr. Fowke was ‘reported, and in which it was ha 
stated that the commission with which he had been wi 
invested was annulled, because the purposes for which | Wi 
ee a created were “ fully accomplished :” On | Fi 
l NAY Z ae the date of this dispatch, the of 

ee cae moved in Council, and whatever 
S sure of acceptance, that a civil servant | C 


of the Company, with an assistant, should be ap u 
pointed to reside at Benares ! | 


w. 
Upon both of these transactions, the Directors pro- | co 
nounced condemnation. a 


In their general letter to 
Bengal of the 4th of July, 1777, they say, “ Upon | va 


d 
| 
i 
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the Measures of Hastings. 19 


* an F i 
a the most careful perusal of your proceedings of the BOOK V. 


2d of December, 1776, relative to the recall of Mr. ©™?-% 


say Bristow from the court of the Nabob of Oude, and 1777. 
ging the appointment of Mr. Nathaniel Middleton to that 
Decr station, we must declare our strongest disapprobation 
aon of the whole of that transaction. And therefore 
sant direct, that Mr. Bristow do forthwith return to his 
no station of resident at Oude, from which he has been 
met ‘ so improperly removed.” And in their letter of the 
=> 30th of January, 1778, “ You inform us,” they said, 
Bust, ein your secret letter of December, 1776, that the 
the purposes for which Mr. Francis Fowke was appoint- 
on’ ed to proceed to Benares, being fully accomplished, 
~ the you had annulled his commission, and ordered him to 
day the Presidency. But it appears by your letter of the 


ecall 6th of J anuary, 1777, that in less than twenty days 
ancis. you thought proper to appoint Mr. Thomas Graham 
was, to reside at Benares, and Mr. Daniel Octavus Bar- 
was well to be his assistant. If it were possible to sup- 
pres. pose that a saving to the Company had been your 
1ac- motive for annulling Mr. Fowke’s commission, we 
h, a should have approved your proceedings. But when 
was we find two persons appointed immediately after- 
ecall, wards, with two salaries, to execute an office which 
was had been filled with reputation by Mr. Fowke alone, 
been we must be of opinion that Mr. Fowke was removed 
hich without just cause; and therefore direct that Mr. 
On! Francis Fowke be immediately re-instated in his 
the office of resident and post-master at Benares.” 


ever On the 20th of July, 1778, the commands of the 
zant! Court of Directors, with regard to Mr. Fowke, came 
ap- ‘under the deliberation of the Governor and Council, 


when Mr. Hastings moved that the execution of these 

pr'o- | commands should be suspended. A compliance with 
nto them, he said, “would be adequate” (meaning equi- 
| valent) “to his own resignation of the service, be- 


pon | 
p | c2 


| x 
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20 Controul of the Nixamut 


BOOK V. cause it would inflict such a wound on his authority, oi 
Cmar- 3. as it could not survive.” He also alleged that in P 


1778. telligence might daily be expected from England ot a- 
resolutions which would decide upon his situation jp) `. 
the service; and, notwithstanding the opposition of ne 
one half of the Council, he decided, by his casting a 
vote, that Mr. Fowke, in spite of the command of Sin 
the Directors, should not be replaced. Bch 

On the 27th of May, 1779, the Court of Directors! he 
write, “We have read with astonishment your formal Sta 
resolution to suspend the execution. of our orders cot 


relative to Mr. Francis Fowke.. Your proceedingsat aff 
large are now before us. We shall take such mea- ha 
sures as appear necessary for preserving the authority pr; 
of the Court of Directors, and for preventing such de 
instances of direct and wilful disobedience in ou nis 
servants in time to come. At present we repeat the | | 
commands contained in the sixty-seventh paragraph wa 
of our letter of the 30th January, 1778, and direct In 
that they be carried into immediate execution.” 1 | wi 
The place rendered vacant in the Council, by the Di 
death of Colonel Monson, had been supplied, by the) shi 
appointment of Wheler, who commonly voted with tio 
Francis ; but as General Clavering died in the endof Be 
the month of August, 1777, the decisions of the | It 
Council were still, by his own casting vote, at the, ©° 
command of the Governor-General. i fee 
Another of the transactions, which, during the St 
ascendancy of his Opponents, had most deeply offend- | thi 
cd the Governor-General, was the subversion of his | 
regulations ‘respecting the government and house- | 
mu of the Nabob. As this, however, had obtained | $9 
sanction of the Court of Directors; and the ap- 

| The original docum 


in the Appendix to the 
in the Minutes of Evid 


l 
ents respecting these transactions may be found | 
Fifth Report of the Select Committee, 1781; and) ar 
ence on the Trial of Mr. Hastings. © 
| 
i 
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given to Munny the Begum. 


21 


pointment of Mahomed Reza Khan in part cular had BOOK v. 


met with their specific approbation 


reversing these measures was ve á 


of S was SAE In the Sret co congiltatipı 155 i} 
on a 23d of LUNN 1778, the Chvapnor-G Shera d- ig-/! 
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he had now, by the favour of God, attived 
stage of life, his twentieth year, when the laws of his 
country assigned to him the management of his own 
affairs ; he complained of the severity with which he 
had been treated by Mahomed Reza Khan; and 
prayed that he might be relieved from this state of 
degrading tutelage, and allowed to assume the admi- 
nistration of his own government and affairs. 

Mr. Wheler and Mr. Francis maintained, that it 
was not competent for the delegated government of 
India to subvert a regulation of so much importance, 
which had been directly confirmed by the Court of 
Directors; and that the requisition of the Nabob 
should be transmitted to England for the determina- 
tion of the superior power. Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Barwell insisted that justice admitted of no delay. 
It is remarkable, how these contending parties in India 
could reverse their pleas, as often as their interests 
required that different aspects of the same circum- 
stances should be held up to view. In 1775, when 
the party in opposition to the Governor-General 
meant to alter the regulations which he had formed, 
they represented it as their object,“ to recover the 
country government from the state of feebleness and 
insignificance, to which it was Mr. Hastings’s avowed 
policy to reduce it.” The Governor-General, in op- 
position to these pretences, declared, that “ all the 
arts of policy cannot conceal the power ly which 
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1778. 


Coniroul of the Nixamut 


BOOK V. these provinces are ruled; nor can all the arts of) 
Cuar. 3. 


sophistry avail to transfer the responsibility of them | 
to the Nabob, when it is as visible as the light of the | 
sun, that they originate from our own government; | 


that the Nabob is a mere pageant, without the 


shadow of authority, and even his most consequential | 


agents receive their appointment from the recom. 
mendation of the company, and the express nomina: 

tion of their servants.” Notwithstanding these re. 

corded sentiments, the Governor-General could now 

declare; “The Nabob’s demands are grounded on 
positive rights, which will not admit of discussion, | 
He has an incontestable right to the management of 
his own household. He has an incontestable right 
to the Nizamut ; it is his by inheritance ; the depen. | 
dants of the Nizamut Adaulut, and of the Fouzdary, | 
have been repeatedly declared by the Company, and | 
by this government, to appertain to the Nizamut. | 
For these reasons I am of opinion, that the requisitions 
contained in the Nabob’s letter ought to be complied 
with.” In the eagerness of his passions, the Go. 
vernor-General, by asserting the incontestable right | 
of the Nabob to all the powers of the Nizamut, | 
transferred a great part of the government. Under | 
the Mogul constitution, the government of the pro- 
vinces consisted of two parts; the Dewanee, or col- | 
lection of the revenues, and the administration of the | 
principal branches of the civil department of justice; | 
and the Nizamut, or the military branch of the go- l 
vernment, with the superintendance of the criminal 
department of Judicature : And of these the Dewanee i 
Was subordinate to the Nizamut, In this exalted | 
| | 
on the 7th Dec. 1775, Fifth Re | 


1 Minute of the Governor-General 
port, ut supra, p. 24, and App. No. 


2 Seoret i i 
is OY eee 5th March, 1778, Fifth Report, P: 29. App 
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| given to Munny the Begum. 23 
ts of 
them s 
f the and the language exhibits a useful specimen of the 
ent; |_sort of arguments, to serve a purpose, which vague 478, 

the and imperfect notions of Indian policy have enabled 
those who were interested always to employ.’ 


capacity, it was never meant to recognise the Nabob; BOOK % 
HAP. de 


ntial 
com- : s : KER 
2 At the time, when Nuncomar accused Mr. Hastings, an indictment 
NAi for a conspiracy was brought against him, Roy Radachurn, and others. 
e re. Roy Rodachurn was the Vakeel of the Bengal Nabob, and claimed the 
privilege ofan ambassador. To bring him under the power of the Court; 

NOW it was thought necessary to prove that his master was in no respect a 
1 on Prince. For this purpose Mr. Hastings made an affidavit, that he and 
his council, in 1772, had appointed Munny Begum, and all her subor- 
| dinates; that they had appointed courts of laws, both civil and criminal, 
at af | by'their own authority, and without consulting the Nabob ; that ‘ the 
‘ight civil courts were made solely dependant on the Presidency of Calcutta; 
| and that the said criminal courts were put under the inspection and 
pen- control of the Company’s servants, although ostensibly under the name of 
lary, the Nazim ; and that the revenues were exclusively in the hands of the 
and | Company.” The inference was, that not a particle of sovereign power 
| belonged to the Nabob. Affidavits to the same purpose were made by 
mut. Mr. George Vansittart and Mr. Lane. Upon this and other evidence the 
jons | judges formed their decision; that the Nabob was not a sovereign in any 
° sense, nor his Vakeel an ambassador. The words of some of them are 
lied ` remarkable. The Chief Justice said, that if the Nabob was a Prince, 
Go- | “the exercise of their power must be an usurpation in the India Com- 
pany ;” but this he affirmed was not the case, for the Nabob’s treaty 


sion, | 


ight | with the Company “ was a surrender, by him, of all power into their 
nut, | hands?” After along argument to show that there was in the Nabob 
nder nothing but a‘ shadow of majesty,” he concludes; “I should not have 

| thought that I had done my duty, if I had not given a full and determi- 
prot nate opinion upon this question. I should have been sorry if I had left 


col- | it doubtful, whether the empty name of a Nabob could be thrust between 
a delinquent and the laws.” The language of Mr. Justice Le Maistre 


‘the | was stronger still. ‘ With regard to this phantom,” said he, “this 
1C€; | man of straw, Mobarek ul Dowla, it is an insult on the understanding 
o- | ofthe Court, to have made a question of his sovereignty.” “ By the 
inal | treaty which has been read,” said Mr. Justice Hyde, “it appears that 
ma Mobareck ul Dowla deprives himself of the great ensign of sovercignty— 
mee} the right to protect his own subjects. He declares that shall be done 2 
lted | by the Company.” When this opinion was received, Mr. Francis 
| moved at the Board, that as it would preclude them from the use of the 
| Nabob’s name in their transactions with foreign states, the Directors 
1 Res might be requested, “if it should be determined by them that the 


| 
| 
| 
|  Subab’s government was annihilated, to instruct the Board in what form 
j 3 a 
A | the government of the provinces should be administered for the future.” 
Appi | Mr, Hastings objected to the motion, as the declaration of thejudges š 
| 
| 
d 
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BOOK V. Letters were also brought from the Nabob, Which, 
Car. S. the known wish of the Governor-General could nop 


1778. 


? 


w 


This Transaction 


fail to obtain, requesting that his step-mother Munny 
Begum, of whom he had formerly complained, 
« should take on herself the management of the Ni. 
zamut, without the interference of any person what. 
soever.”? Mahomed Reza Khan was accordingly 


told nothing but what, he said, was known, and acted upon, before, 
They had used the Nabob’s name, it was true; in deference to the com 
mands of the Directors; ‘but I do not,” said he, “ remember any in. 
stance, and I hope none will be found, of our having been so disingenuous , 
as to disclaim our own power, or to affirm that the Nabob was the real , 
sovereign of these provinces.” He next proceeds to condemn the fiction 
of the Nobob’s government. “ In effect,” he says, I do not hesitate | 


~ to say, that I look upon this state of indecision to have been productive 


of all the embarrassments which we have experienced with the foreign 


settlements....... -It has been productive of great inconveniences; it 
has prevented us from acting with vigour in our disputes with the Dutch 
and French...... Instead of regretting, with Mr. Francis, the occasion , 


which deprives us of so useless and hurtful a disguise, I should rather 
rejoice were it really the case, and consider it as a crisis which freed the 
constitution of our government from one of its greatest defects. And if 
the commands of our honourable employers, which are expected by the 
ships of the season, shall leave us uninstructed on this subject, which l 
has been so pointedly referred to them in the letters of the late adminis- 
tration, I now declare that I shall construe the omission, as a tacit and | 
discretional reference of- the subject to the judgment and determination | 
of this Board ; and will propose that we do stand forth, in the name of | 
the Company, as the actual government of these provinces; and assume | 
the exercise of it, in every instance, without any concealment or par- | 
licipation.” Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of Mr. Hastings, 
p- 1071—1079. When all these facts -are known, the vehement zeal | 
which Mr. Hastings, because it now suited his purpose, displayed for | 
the fictitious authority of the Nabob, has a name which every reader will | 
supply. | 
! Of the mode in which such a letter was procured, nobody who 
knows the relative situation of the parties can entertain a doubt. The 
judges of the supreme court, upon a letter of the same Nabob, in July, | 
1775, unanimously gave the following opinion: «The Nabob’s age, his : 
situation is such, that there is no man, either in England or India, will | 
believe he would be induced to write such a letter, was it not dictated | 
to him by the agents of those who rule this settlement : or unless he was | 
Fame Way be agreable and snide ith ho 
aE NERT e = 2 always shall consider, a letter of business | 
abob, e as a letter from the Governor-General and | 
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Condemned by the Directors. 95 
Vhich 
d Not 
‘unny 
uned, 
e Nis 


what. 


; removed ; Munny Begum was replaced in her ancient BOOK V. 
office: subordinate to her, Gourdass was re-instated eee 
in that of controller of the household; and a person 1778. 
called Sudder al Hok was appointed to the superin- 
tendance of the judicial department. ‘To these 

k several offices, which were all included in the trust of 

ingly Mahomed Reza Khan, salaries were appropriated, 
amounting to 18,000 rupees beyond what he had 

befor, yeceived. The incapacity of Munny Begum, when 

e com . . 

any. compared with Mahomed Reza, could admit of no 
enuos, dispute; and the pernicious influence of the eunuchs 
el who governed her delayed not to give Hastings 
ea uneasiness. On the 10th of October of the same 
luctive, year (1778), he was obliged to write to the Nabob, 
foreign «* That the affairs both of the Phouzdary and Adaulut 
Dat were in the geatest confusion imaginable, and that 
casion, daily robberies and murders were perpetrated 
rath throughout the country ;—that his dependants and 
he, people, actuated by selfish and avaricious views, had 
by the by their interference so impeded the business of jus- 


which tice, as to throw the whole country into a state of 
minis- 


it and confusion.” 
nation Meanwhile the report of this transaction was re- 


meo! ceived in England; and the Court of Directors, in 
ae their letter of the 4th of February, transmit their 
sting, | Sentiments upon it in the following terms: “ We by 
tzeal| no means approve your late proceedings on the ap- 
oat plication of the Nabob Mubarek ul Dowla for the 
| removal of the Naib Subahdar. In regard to the 


ywho  Nabob’s desire to take charge of his own affairs, we 


aa | find it declared by one of your own members, and not 

p) . DAAD 

ehis contradicted, that the Nabob is, in his own person, n 
will utterly incapable of executing any of those offices 

stated | 

OME Council? Minutes of Evidence on the trial, p. 1079, and Appendix, p. 

JEI | 547. According to this rule, the letter on which Mr. Hastings laid his 

siness Superstructure was a letter from himself to himself, 


land | a 
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26 Order to restore Mahomed Reza Khan. 
ow 


BOOK V. which were deemed of essential importance to the 


Cuar. 3. Welfare of the country. The Nabob’s letters leav ee 
1778. us no doubt of the true design of this extraordinary © p 


business being, to bring forward Munny Begum, and 
again to invest her with improper power and influence, £ 
notwithstanding our former declaration, that so great 
a part of the Nabob’s allowance had been embezzled, 
or misapplied, under her superintendance. You haye 
requested this inexperienced young man, to permit 
all the present judges and officers of the Nizamut 
? and Phousdary Adauluts, or courts of criminal jus. 
tice, and also all the Phousdars or officers appointed 
to guard the peace of the country, to continue in „je 
office until he the Nabob shall have formed a plan 
for a new arrangement of those offices: And it is 
with equal surprise and concern, that we observe this fpu 
request introduced, and the Nabob’s ostensible rights by 
so solemnly asserted at this period by our Governor- 
General; because, on a late occasion, to serve a very 
different purpose, he has not scrupled to declare it as) he 
visible as the light of the sun, that the Nabob isa 
mere pageant, and without even the shadow of autho- Jat 
rity. No circumstance has happened, since that de. py 
claration was made, to render the Nabob more inde- ay 
pendent, nor to give him any additional degree of pa 
power or consequence ; you must therefore have been th 
well apprised that your late concessions to Mubarek to 
ul Dowla were unnecessary, and as such unwarrant- co 
able. As we deem it for the welfare of the country, | 
that the office of Naib Subahdar be for the present tl 
continued, and that this high office should he filled p' 
by a person of wisdom, experience, and approved $ 
fidelity to the Company; and as we have no reason 
to alter our opinion of Mahomed Reza Khan, we 
positively direct, that you forthwith signify to the £ 
Nabob Mubarek al Dowla our pleasure, that Ma- $ 
| 
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to the 
leavę 
linary 
1, and 


homed Reza Khan be immediately restored to the BOOK V. 
office of Naib Subahdar.’ a 
The state of the relations between the Company's 1778. 

government and the Mahratta powers had for some 


uen 

| erel time pressed with considerable weight upon the atten- 
zzzlei) tion of the Gonne The treaty which had been 
1 hava concluded by Colonel Upton, commonly distinguished 
erai by the title of the treaty of Poorunder, had left the 
N minds of the governing party at Poonah, and those of 
Gy. the Bombay Presidency, in a state of mutual jealousy 
sinted and dissatisfaction. The occupation of Salsette, and * 
ee the other concessions which had been extorted, but 
| above all the countenance and protection still afford- 
plan ed to Ragoba, rankled in the minds of the Poonah 
A it B ministry; while the Bombay rulers, condemned and 
€ this frustrated by the Supreme Council, but encouraged 
rights by the approbation of the Court of Directors, stood 
rnor- upon the watch for any plausible opportunity of evad- 
veryy) ing or infringing the treaty. Colonel Upton, though 
2 it as he remainedjat Poonah till the commencement of the 
bisa year 1777, departed before any of the material stipu- 
utho- lations had been carried into effect. Futty Sing, as 
at de- by the treaty it had been rendered his interest, dis- 
inde. avowed his right to alienate in favour of the Com- 
ree of pany any portion of the Guicawar dominions; and 
‘been the Poonah Council made use of the favour shown 
barek to Ragoba, as a pretext for delaying or evading the 
‘rant: concessions they had made. 

intry, A new feature was soon added to these disputes, by 
esent the arrival of a French ship in one of the Mahratta 
filled ports, and the reception given at Poonah to some 
roved gentlemen whom she landed, as on a mission from ` 
eason 


| 1 Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 24—32, and App. No. 6; also the charges 
n, WE against Mr, Hastings, No. 17, with Mr. Hastings’s answer : see also the 
9 the Evidence both for the Prosecution and Defence in Minutes of Evidence, 


. Ma- ut supra. 
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The French Intrigue with the Mahrattas 


BOOK V. the king of France. This circumstance strongly ex. 
Cuar. 3. cited the English jealousy and fears. The object at 


177 


8. 


which the French were supposed to aim, was the es, 
tablishment of a factory at Poonah ; and the acquisj. 
tion of a sea-port on the coast of Malabar. These 
advantages would enable them, it was apprehend. 
ed, to sustain a competition with the English 
in matters of trade, and to annoy them seriously in a 
period of war. The asseverations of the Mahratta 
government, that nothing was in view prejudicial to 
the interests of the Company, gave little satisfaction, 


Colonel Upton, whose partiality was engaged to the ` 


treaty which he had concluded and the party whom 
he served, accused the Bombay Presidency, and 
answered for.the sincerity and pacific designs of the 
Mahrattas. Mr. Hastings leaned to the suspicious 
side; his opponents urged the propriety of yielding 
contentment to the Mahrattas, especially by the aban- 
donment of Ragoba. The probability of a rupture 
between France and England was already contem- 
plated in India; and, as it was to be expected that 
the French would aim at the recovery of their influ- 
ence in India, so Mr. Hastings, at least, thought that | 
the western coast was the place where they had the 
best prospect of success; and that the support of the 
Mahrattas was the means most likely to be adopted 
for the accomplishment of their ends. 

The progress of inquiry respecting the agent from 
France discovered, that his name was St. Lubin; 
that he was a mere adventurer, who had opened to 
the French Minister of Marine a project, supported by 
exaggerated and false representations, for acquiring | 
an influence in the Mahratta councils, and an esta- 
blishment in the Mahratta country; and that he had 
heen entrusted with a sort of clandestine commission 


as an experiment, for ascertaining if any footing ot | 
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alarms the English. 29 


h A advantage might be gained. The Presidency of BOOK v. 
‘evel Bombay represented to the Supreme Council, that S^- 2- 
uisi St. Lubin received the most alarming countenance 1778. 
Thess from the Poonah ministers; that nothing could be 

neal more dangerous to the Company, than a combined 

glish attack from the Mahrattas and French : And they 

ing urged the policy of anticipating the designs of their 

nati enemies, by espousing the cause of Ragoba; and 

7 putting an end to the power of men, who waited only 

e till their schemes were ripe for execution, to begin 

tion, 


an attack upon the Company. The Bombay Presi- # 
0 the dency were more emboldened in their importunity, 
rhom py a letter from the Court of Directors, containing 
and! their observations on the conduct of the Supreme 
Ë the Council in taking the negotiation with the Mahrattas 
cious out of the hands of the Bombay government, and on 
ding the treaty which the Supreme Council had concluded 
ban- with the Poonah rulers. “ We approved,” said the 
ture! Directors, “ under every circumstance, of keeping all 
tem- territories and possessions ceded to the Company by 
that Ragoba, and gave directions to the Presidencies of 
nflue. Bengal and Fort St. George to adopt such measures 
that! as might be necessary for their preservation and de- 
the fence. But we are extremely concerned to find, from 
the the terms of the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton 
pted at Poonah, that so great a sacrifice has been improvi- 
dently made; and especially, that the important 
from cession of Bassein to the Company by Ragoba, has 
bin; been rendered of no effect. We cannot but disap- 
dto prove of the mode of interference of the Governor 
dby General and Council, by sending an ambassador to 
ring, Poonah without first consulting you, and of their 
ostaa determination to disavow and invalidate the treaty 
had formerly entered into by an agent from your Presi- 
dency, and solemnly ratified under the seal of the 


sion, . . . 
Company. We are convinced that Bassein, which is 


BO: | 
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32 March of an English Detachment. 


BOOK V. were at the same time instructed to use their utmost 
Cuar. 3. endeavours to defeat the machinations of the French; ; 

1778. to insist upon the execution of the treaty; to tak, P“ 
advantage of every change of circumstances for ob. 


; ° i inc 
taining beneficial concessions to the Company ; and, he 
s bd ” 5 ee 

if they observed any violation of the treaty, or any i 
ac 


refusal to fulfil its terms, to form a new alliance with 
Ragoba, and concert with him the best expedients for 
retrieving his affairs. w 

In the mean time another change had taken place 


in the fluctuating administration at Poonah. The +, 
party of Siccaram Baboo had prevailed over that of de 
Nana Furnavese without the co-operation of Ragoba; 

and it was immediately apprehended at Bombay, that A 
they would no longer desire to admit as an associate, ai 


a party who would supersede themselves. The argu- 
ments, urged, upon this change, by Mr. Francis and Fr 
Mr. Wheler, did not succeed in stopping the march Co 
of the troops; because the unsettled state of the go. 

vernment of Poonah, and the machinations of the ` 
French, rendered it highly expedient, in the opinion ha 
of the Governor-General, that the -Presidency of 


: : } at 
Bombay should be furnished with sufficient power, coz 
both to guard against dangerous, and to take advan: an, 


tage of favourable, circumstances and events. | the 

The detachment experienced some slight obstruct ces 
tion at the commencement of its march, from somed! Co 
the petty Mahratta chiefs; upon which, as indicating coi 
danger if it proceeded any further, Mr. Francis re- po 
newed his importunities for its recall. Mr. Hastings Be 
opposed his arguments, on the ground, that after’ to 
few days’ march the troops would arrive in Bundel. the 
cund, which was independent of the Mahrattas} Or 
would thence pass into the territories of ihe Rajah of ver 
Berar, in which they would be received with friend? hir 
ship; that, on quitting the territories of the Rajab 
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Views of Mr. Hastings. 33 


tmost 
ench, More than two thirds of the march would be com- BOOK v. 
} Crap. 3. 


y take pleted ; that the consent of the Peshwa had been ob- = 
tained; and that the Mahratta chiefs, whatever their 1778. 


yt 

W inclinations, were too much engaged in watching the 

r any designs of one another, to be able to oppose the de- 

with tachment. 

ts for Various were the orders by which its movements 
were affected. The Presidency at Bombay, having 

place taken up hopes that the presiding party at Poonah 


The would favour the views of the English, and dismiss 
the agents of the French, wrote a first letter to the 


a detachment, requiring them to halt, and wait till sub- 
"thal sequent directions; and presently thereafter another 
aa letter, desiring them to prosecute the march. In the 
argu mean time intelligence had reached Calcutta, that 
san} VE was declared between the English and the 
nant French. Upon this, instructions were dispatched to 

Colonel Leslie by the supreme Council, not to ad- 
3 a . vance, till further orders, beyond the limits of Berar. 


Rice According to the Governor General, the Company 
nmo) had nothing to dread from the efforts of the French, 
cy of at either Calcutta or Madras: it was the western 
owel, coast on which, both from the weakness of Bombay, 
Avan and the inclinations of the Mahratta government, 

those enemies of the English had any prospect of suc- 
truc- cess; and where it most behoved the servants of the 
me ol Company to provide against their attempts. He re- 
ating, commended a connexion with some of the leading 
iste powers of the country; pointed out the Rajah of 
tings, Berar as the prince with whom it was most desirable 
fter’, to combine; and mentioned two services by which 
nde the co-operation of that Prince might be ensured. 
ttas; One of these services was to assist him in the reco- 
ahol very of the dominions which had been wrested from 
iend- him by Nizam Ali. The other was to support him 
ajab in a pretension to the Mahratta Rajahslip. The 
VOL. IV. D 
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War with the Mahrattas. 


34 | 
BOOK V. legitimate, but impotent King of ihe Mahrattas had n 
Cuar: Se vecently died in bis captivity at Sattarah, without mS 
1778. leaving issue : And the Rajah of Berar, as a branch be 
of the house of Sevagee, might urge z claim to the rit 
succession. ` In pursuance of ‘these objects, an em. 5 


bassy to the court of Berar was voted by the majo. dit 
rity, and dispatched. In the mean time anggi ° ari 
volution had ensued in the government at Poonah, 
‘The party of Siccaram Baboo was again overthrown; an 
and that of Nana Furnavese exalted by the powerful 4). 
co-operation of Madagee Scindia. The party of or 
Nana still appeared to favour the French. E The de) Fr 
feated party, now led by a chief named Moraba, ®& to 
the age of Siccaram Baboo in a great measure dis- ee 
qualified him for business, were eager to combine . w] 
with the English in raising Ragoba; and the Presi pli 
dency of Bombay had no lack of inclination tose pe 
cond their designs. A resolution to this effect was co 
passed on the 2ist of July, 1778; but it was not till po 
the beginning of November, that any step was taken Ai 
for its execution. The activity of the Presidency go 
had heen repressed by news of the confinement of the de 
leading members of the party at Poonah, from whom tal 
they expected assistance, and by instructions from sp 
the Supreme Council not to pursue any measure th 
which might interfere with the object of the em: sis 
bassy to Moodagee Bonsla, the Regent of Beran SU 
Early, however, in November, a plan of operations 9 
was concerted; a treaty was concluded with Ra st 
goba; a loan toa considerable amount was advanced) Wi 
to him ; and, upon intelligence that the ruling party, 
at Poonah had penetrated their designs, and wee PY 


making preparations to defeat them, it was determined) = ™ 
to send forward one division of the army immediatelfr ve 
and the rest with all possible dispatch. a 

i 


The force which was sent upon this enterprist 
| 
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War with the Mahrattas. 3i 


a amounted in all to nearly 4,500 men. A committee, BOOK g. 
and consisting of Colonel ger ton, Mr. iGemige a me pa 
o ber of the: a ee Committee, ge ee Mose ior- 1779. 
i merly agent of the Presidency at Poonah, were ap- 

de pointed a Committee for superintending-the expe- 

mag; dition, and settling the government at Poonah. The 

er re army set out about the beginning of December ; 

onah, on the 28d completed the ascent of the mountains, 

ott and arrived at Condola. ‘The enemy now, for the 

verfu 


first time, appeared. From the head of the Ghaut, 
ty of or pass, which they secured by a fortified post, the 
le de! english, on the 4th o of J January, began their march 
da, as toward Poonah, with a stock of provisions for twenty- 
e dis five days. They were opposed by a body of troops, 
nbine . who retired as they advanced, but cut off their sup- 
Presi. plies, and seized every opportunity to harass and im- 

to Se pede them. They were not joined, as they had en- 
twa couraged themselves to expect, by any chief of im- 
t till portance, or numbers to any considerable amount. 
taken And it was in vain, as they were informed by Ra- 
lency goba, to hope, that his friends and adherents would 
of the declare themselves, till the English, by some impor- 
whom) tant operations and success, held out to them a pro- 
from) spect of safety, The army continued to advance till 
swe! the 9th of January, when, at the distance of about 
> em sixteen miles from Poonah, and eighteen from the 
Berar) summit of the pass, they found an army assembled 
ations) to oppose them. ‘The Committee, to whom, by a 
y Ra strange policy, the command of a military expedition 
anced Was consigned, began to despair; and, on learning 
from the commissary in chief, that only eighteen days’ 


ty 
be provisions were in store, and from the ‘officer com- 
ninel manding the forces, that he could not protect the 
atelye baspage, without a body of horse, they made up their 
minds to a retreat. It commenced on the night of 
rprist the 11th. But secrecy had not been preserved; and 


D 2 
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BOOK Y. they 


War unsuccessful. 


were attacked by the enemy before day-break ; 


Cur. 3. when they lost a part of their baggage, and above 
Weni 


1779. 
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three hundred men. It was not until four o'clock 
in the afternoon that the enemy desisted from the 
pursuit, when the English had effected their retreat 
as far as Wargaum. Hope now deserted not only 
the Committee, but the Commander of the troops; 
who declared it impossible to carry back the army to 
Bombay. An embassy was sent to the Mahratta 
camp to try upon what terms they could have leave 
to return. The surrender of Ragoba was demanded 
as a preliminary article. That unfortunate chief was 


so impressed with the danger of waiting another at- 


tack, that he had declared his intention of surrender- 
ing himself to Scindia, and had been in correspondence 
with that chieftain for several days; the Committee 
were less scrupulous therefore, in bartering his safety 
for their own. When this compliance was announced, 
and the English expected a corresponding facility on 
the part of the Mahrattas, the leaders of that people | 
informed them, that the surrender of Ragoba was a| 
matter of the utmost indifference; that the treaty, | 
which had been concluded with Colonel Upton, had 
been shamefully violated ; the territory of the Mah- | 
rattas invaded; and that unless a new treaty were | 
formed upon the spot, the army must remain where | 
it was, and abide the consequences. The declaration 
of the Committee, that they possessed not powers to 
conclude a treaty, was disregarded. The command- 
ing officer declared, that the attempt to force a Te- | 
treat could lead to nothing but the total destruction 
of the army. It was, therefore, agreed to submit to 
such conditions as the Marattas might impose; and 
a treaty was signed, by which all the acquisitions were | 
relinquished, which had been made in those parts DY 
the English, since the treaty with Madhoo Row it | 


ha 


i 
s 
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Censured by the Directors. 37 
ak; 


ove 1756; Baroach was given up to Scindia; Ragoba BOOK V. 
lock placed in his hands; the detachment from Bengal ©#4?:* 
the was ordered to return; and two Englishmen of dis- 1779. 
reat tinction were left as hostages for the due fulfilment 
only of the terms. 
ops: No approbation could be more complete than that 

’ which was bestowed by the Court of Directors on the 


t i M oie 
i object of this expedition. In a letter from the Com- 
ae mittee of Secrecy, dated the 31st of August, 1778, 


«The necessity,” they say “of counteracting the 
aded ; 
views of the French at Poonah appears to us so very 


wi striking, that we not only direct you to frustrate their 
A designs of obtaining a grant of the port of Choul, but 
der- also to oppose by force of arms, if necessary, their 
enas forming a settlement at that or any other place which 
ites may render them dangerous neighbours to Bombay. 
afety As the restoration of Ragoba to the Peshwaship is a 
iced, measure upon which we are determined ; and as the 
yon. evasions of the Mahratta chiefs respecting the treaty 
cople of Poonah justify any departure therefrom on our 
vasa part, we, therefore, direct, that if, on the receipt of 
eaty; this letter, you shall be able to obtain assistance from - 
had” the friends of Ragoba, and with such assistance find 
Iah- | yourselves in force sufficient to effect his restoration 
were without dangerously weakening your garrison, you 
rhere | forthwith undertake the same.” In proportion to 
ation the satisfaction which would have been expressed 
rs t0 upon a fortunate termination of this enterprise, was 
yand- the displeasure manifested upon its failure. “ The 
are! first object which strikes us,” say the Directors, “is 
ction the slow progress of the army. This we deem an 
nit i ~ irreparable injury to the service; and in this respect 
ant | 


the conduct of the Commander in Chief appears ex- 
were tremely defective. The consequence was obvious ; 
jis by | the-enemy had full opportunity to collect their 
ow 1¥ strength; the friends of Ragoba, instead of being 
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y the spirited exertion of our force, to 
ard, must, as we conceive, have been 
deterred from declaring in his favour, by the languor 
of our military proceedings.” They condemn the 
first resolution to retreat, when “the army was so far 
advanced, the troops full of spirits and intrepidity, 
and eighteen days’ provisions in store.” And the 
utmost measure of their indignation and resentment 
is poured on the humiliating submission which was 
at last preferred to the resolution of a daring, though 
hazardous retreat ; preferred, on the pretext that the 
troops would not again resist the enemy, though they 
had behaved with the utmost intrepidity on the for- 
mer attack; and though Captain Hartley declared | 
that he could depend upon his men, urged every ar- 
gument in favour of resolute measures, and even 
formed and presented to the commanding oficer a | 
disposition for conducting the retreat. The two mi- 
litary officers, who had shared in the conduct of the | 
expedition, the Directors dismissed from their ser- | 
vice; and the only remaining member of the Field | 
Committee, who had been selected from the civil | 
branch of the service, for one had died during the | 
march, they degraded from his office, as a member of 
the Council and Select Committee of Bombay. | 
The detachment which was proceeding from Ben- | 
gal had wasted much time on its march. Having | 
advanced as far as Chatterpore, a principal city of 
Bundelcund, early in June, it halted till the middie 
of August. During this season, when the rains, at- | 
cording to Colonel J.eslie, interrupted ; according t0 | 
the Governor General, favoured the march; the com- , 
mander of the troops engaged himself in negotiations | 
and transactions with the local chiefs; measures se- 
verely condemned by his superiors, and very open t0 | 
the suspicion of selfish and dishonourable motives. i 
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,to ‘The President and Council of Bombay, on the re- BOOK Y. 
een. ceipt of intelligence of a rupture with France, had Pie 
uor. earnestly exhorted him by letter to accelerate his mo- 1779. 

the tions. They renewed their solicitations on the 2ist 

far of July, when they came to the resolution of sup- 

ity, porting Ragoba. And they urged the delay of this 

the detachment, and the uncertainty of its arrival, as a 

ent reason for having undertaken the expedition to 

was Poonah, without waiting for that addition of strength 

ugh which its union and co-operation would have be- 

the stowed. Dissatisfied with the long inactivity of the 

hey detachment at Chatterpore, the Supreme Council 


for. wrote to the commanding officer on the 3lst of 
wed August, desiring him to explain the reasons of his 
al- conduct, and to pursue the march. He had put 
ven himself in motion about the middle of the month, 
era aud was at Rajegur on the 17th, where a party of 
mi.  ‘Mahrattas disputed the passage of the river Kane. 
‘the On the 17th of September he dispatched a letter to 
set the Supreme Council from Rajegur, where he still 
“eld | remained, stating, that the retardation of the -de- 
civil tachment had been occasioned by the weather; that 
the he had concluded friendly engagements with Goman 


er of Sing, and Comin Sing, two Rajahs of Bundelcund ; 
and had received satisfactory assurances from Moo- 


Ben-  dajee Bonsla, the Regent of Berar, to whom the pro- 
ving | position of an embassy from the English paler ap- 
ty of | peared to have yielded peculiar gratification. 

iddie | 


1 The sentiments of the Court of Directors were unfavourable to this 


ee | attempted alliance. In their letter of the 14th of May, 1779, to the 
ng tO Governor General and Council, they say, “ The undertaking see 
com- | us contrary to the Company’s former policy, to our e 1 
tions i Ragoba and Nizam Ali, and doubtful respecting any reasonable prospect 


of advantage.” And in another letter dated on the 27th of the same 
a5 Se- | month, to the President and Select Committee of Bombay, they say, 
wn to. “ We earnestly hope, that upon your negotiation and treaty with Ra- 
a | goba being communicated to our Governor General and Council, they 


tives: | 


i| 
| 
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The person who had been chosen to conduct this 
embassy, died upon the journey, before he reached 
the capital of Berar. After some fluctuation of opi. 
nion, it was determined not to continue the nego. 
tiation by appointing a successor’; but rather to wait 
in expectation of some advances from the Regent. 

The party of Mr. Francis now urgently pressed for 
a distinct declaration of the design with which the 
detachment on its way to the western Presidency, 
was directed to continue its march. There was not 
only a complication, they affirmed, but a contrariety 
of objects; the alliance for raising Moodajee Bonsla 


to the throne of Sevagee being inconsistent with the | 


scheme of establishing Ragoba in the office of Peshwa. 
‘The Governor General, without any definite expla- 
nation, alleged that the re-instatement of Ragoba had 


never been pursued as an end, but only as a means; | 
that his hopes and expectations were placed on Moo- | 


dajee; that the detachment, whether its services 


should be required for the restoration of Ragoba, | 
or in prosecution of engagements with Moodajee, or | 
in opposing the French, ought equally to continue | 


its march. The opposite party once more urged in 


vain their reasons for its recall. But all parties — 


agreed in condemning Colonel Leslie for the delay 
Which he had incurred, and the engagements which 
he had formed; in pronouncing him unfit to be any 


longer entrusted with the command which he held; — 
and in transmitting orders that he should resign it to | 
Colonel Goddard, the officer next in command. Leslie, | 


however, survived not to receive the intelligence of 
his disgrace ; nor to produce, it ought to be remem- 


would concur with you in giving full effect thereto, and desist from en- 


tering into any new connexions which may set aside, or counteract, your | 


recent agreements with Ragoba.” Sixth Report, Committee of Secrecy 
1781, p. 84. 
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this ; ai 
hed pered, what he might have urged in vindication of BOOK V. 
on his conduct. He was an officer of experience and Caan: 
pi~ reputation. Itis known, that he held a high lan- 1779 
ego- æ. that | . ; ‘ : 
sat guage, that he complained of the Governor-General, 
x to whom, by his special directions, he had communi- 
7 cated a private journal of his transactions, and to 

A whom he had trusted for the explanation of his pro- 
| the 


ceedings. But no inference can safely be founded on 
ncy, the allegation that the Governor-General, who had 
zl: previously defended his conduct, was informed of the 
ety deadly nature of his disease, and the hopelessness of 
msla his recovery, at the time when he condemned him 
the and voted for his recall. 

nwa. By the death of Leslie, the command devolved on 
cplas Colonial Goddard on the 3d of October. On the 22d 
had he wrote a private letter to the Governor-General, 
ans; informing him of the progress which the detachment 
loo. had made towards the Nerbudda, or the boundary of 
vices Berar. At the same time with the letter from Co- 
roba, ! Jonel Goddard, arrived dispatches from Modajee, ex- 
e, or | pressing his lamentation upon the death of the late 
inue. ambassador, and his hopes that such an event would 
din not frustrate the plan of friendship which it had been 
rties| the object of that embassy to establish. Upon the 
lelay receipt of these letters the Governor-General moved, 
hich that the negotiation with Moodajee Bonsla should be 
any resumed; and that powers to treat with him should 
jeld; be communicated to Colonel Goddard. “The oppo- 
it to | site party contended, that an alliance with the Re- 


eslie | gent of Berar would be equivalent to a declaration of 
ceof war against Nizam Ali, and involve the Carnatic in 
nem- . Misfortune; that neither did Colonel Goddard pos- 

| sess the qualifications of a negotiator, nor did the 
omens duties of his command enable him to devote his mind 


oe | to the business which a negotiator was required to 
ecrecy: | 


| ` perform; and that the Presidency of Bombay, under 
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ROOK v. Whose orders the detachment had been placed, might 


Cuar. 8. take measures in favour of Ragoba, y with which the ie 
1779. ins structions which might be given in regard to Moo ata 
dajee would not be ieoneilabie: i ig 

On the 7th of December, after intelligence had ar. by 

rived of the second revolution at Poonah, which the om 
Governor-General regarded as defeating the original wh 

design upon which ue assistance of the detachment nii 

had ‘been sent to Bombay, he proposed that it should ji; 

no longer act under t the anders of that Presidency, Beit 


lest the designs of those rulers should defeat the ne ghe 
gotiation with Moodajee, entri isted to Colonel God. 
dard. While this proposition was under debate,a 4 
dispatch was received from the resident at Poonah, the 
stating his expectation of being immediately recalled, Co 
as the Select Committee at Bombay had determined) ex 
to proceed against the governing party at i Poonah cu 
After this intelligence, the proposition of the Gover ov 
nor-General, for “retaining the detachment of Colonel no 
Goddard under the immediate authority of the Su. ra 
preme Council, received the sanction of the Board to 
In the mean time Moodajee Bonsla, for whose alliance) go 
so much anxiety was expressed, had written an| de 
evasive letter to Colonel Goddard, dated the 23d of w 
November; manifesting pretty cleasly a wish to em gi 
broil himself as little as possible either with the Eng: G 
lish or with the Poonah - confederacy. Goddard | fu 
crossed the Nerbuddah on the ist of December; and X 
sent an agent to Nagpore, to ascertain how far he D 
might depend upon Moodajee. In conclusion, he 2a j 
TR ed, that no engagement could be formed between tl 
that chieftain and the English ; but that a friendly 
conduct might be expected toward the Sisa i; 
while it anneli m his dominions. I 

By this time the army of Bombay was on its ‘march I 
to Poonah, But though Colonel Goddard had trans- 


| 

j 
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w mitted PET intelli ence of his movements to Bom- Bron My 

Moo, bay, he had received no communications from aG Sats 
quarter ; and remained in total ignorance of their de- 1779. 

J `| signs, except from some intimations communicated ~ 

: a py Moodajee, that an expedition against Poonah was 

thg in preparation. Uncertain as was the ground upon 


ginal which he had to proceed, he had come to the deter- 


Ment mination, that the balance of probabilities required 
hould his proceeding to Poonah; when he received dis- 
ency, patches from the Council at Bombay, unfolding what 
eng they had done, and what they were intending to do; 
God. and pressing it upon him to march to Poonah, with 


te, a! the smallest possible delay. ‘lo the question why ` 
onah! the Presidency at Bombay had not sooner made 
called, Colonel Goddard acquainted with the design of the 
ninel! expedition, and taken the precautionary steps for se- 
jonah. curing co-operation between his detachment and their 
rover! own, the answer must be, either that they exercised 
olonel not the degree of reflection necessary for that mode- 
e Su. rate display of wisdom; or that, they wished to have 
Joard, to themselves the glory of setting up a Mahratta 
liane! government; or that, to avoid the expense of the 
m an detachment, they wished it not to arrive. Moodajee, 
3d of, who was afraid to embroil himself with the Poonah 
oem- government, if he gave a passage to the troops of 
Eng: Goddard, and with the English government, if he re- 
ddard fused it, was very earnest with him to wait till he 
ș and received satisfactory letters from Calcutta. But, 
ar he notwithstanding this solicitation, Goddard, on the 
hei 6th of January, began his march from the banks of 
tween the Nerbudda. 

jendly He took the great road to Boorhanpoor and 
ment, | Poonah, and arrived at Charwah on the 22d, where 
| he received intelligence that the army from Bombay 
march | had advanced as far as Boraghaut, a place fifty miles 
trans- distant from Poonah. 
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BOOKV. On the 24th, he received a letter dated the 11th arı 
Cuar. 3. from the Field Committee, who conducted the Bom. thi 
1779. bay expedition, representing, that in consequence of) tio 
an alteration which had taken place in the state of of 
affairs, it was not expedient he should advance; that sol 
he should either proceed to Surat, if he found him. Or 
self in a condition to make his way in spite of the me 
Mahratta horse, by whom his march would be an. mi 
noyed; or remain in the territories of the Rajah of wł 
Berar, till further instructions. This letter placed col 
him in a state of perfect uncertainty, whether the ivj 
Bombay army had sustained a disaster which cut off for 
` their hopes, or had so flattering a prospect of success, to 
that all additional force was accounted unnecessary, | Co 
On the next day a letter arrived from the Council at| toy 
Bombay, apparently written without a knowledge of du 
the circumstances which dictated the letter of the ke 
Field Committee, and urging him to proceed. Un.) 10 
der the perplexity which this lack of information, and pli 
discrepancy of injunctions, inspired, he resolved to! th 
proceed to Boorhanpoor, in hopes of obtaining in- | i 
telligence, and arrived at that ancient capital on | da 

the 30th. | 
There, on the 2d of F ebruary, he received another thí 


fav) 
ond 


letter from the Field Committee, dated on the 19th | ful 
of January, more mysterious then any which had yet | to 
© co 


arrived. It shortly cautioned him against obeying 
the order in their letter of the 16th, which on better %™ 
consideration they deemed themselves not competent | 
to give. Goddard could ill conjecture the meaning | by 
of this warning, as he had not received the letter of 


the 16th; but he believed that it indicated evil 


s 
= 


rather than good; and saw well the dangers which } Ms 
surrounded him in the heart of the Mahratta country, P" 
if any serious disaster, which might produce a change oe 
in the mind of Moodajee himself, had befallen the Re 


| 


wes: 
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Lith, army from Bombay. He waited at Boorhanpoor till Book V. 
Bom. the 5th, in hopes of receiving more certain informa- ©#4?- 3- 
ce of. tion, when he was made acquainted with the nature 1779. 
te of of the disaster pretty exactly by Moodajee. He re- 
that solved to retreat to Surat, and marched on the 6th. 
him. On the 9th a vakeel arrived from the Poonah govern- 
the ment, bearing the letter written by the Field Com- 
an- mittee on the 16th of January. It was the letter in 
h of which, under the dictation of the Mahrattas, they had 
laced commanded his immediate return to Bengal. This 
the injunction it was the business of the vakcel to en- 
t off force. But Goddard replied that he was marching 
cess, to Bombay in obedience to the orders of the Supreme 
sary, Council; and with the most friendly intentions 
il at toward the Mahratta state. The march was con- 
re of ducted with great expedition. The troops were 
the kept in such exact discipline, that the people, having 
Un. | nothing to fear, remained in their houses, and sup- 
and pled the army by sale with many conveniences for 
1 to { the march. They arrived at Surat on the 30th; a 
nt distance of nearly three hundred miles in nineteen 
| days.’ 


on 
| In consequence of these events, it was resolved at 
ther the Supreme Board, to vest Colonel Goddard with 
Oth | full powers for treating with the Poonah government ; 
yet to disavow the convention concluded with the Poonah 
ring | committee, but to express a desire for accommodation, 
tter 00 the basis of the treaty of Poorunder, if the 
tent Mahrattas, on their part, would afford encouragement, 
ing | by relinquishing all claims founded on that conven- 
r of | i : tij 
vil | "Tt is worthy of remark, that Gazee ad dien Khan, formerly Vizir of 
5 , Me empire, and grandson of the great Nizam al Mulk, was at this time 
ich found at Surat, in the disguise of a pilgrim, and confined, till the Su- 


+ 
i 
try, mone Council, being consulted, disapproved of ali acts of violence, but 
, forbade his appearing within the territories of the Company. See the 
nge 1 etter trom Gov. Gen. to Directors, dated 14th Jauuary, 1780. Sixth 
the | Report to the Secret Com. Appendix, No. 246. 
| 
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seman andy ê promise of forming no _ connexion the 
Cur. 3. either commercial or political, with the Frerich. l age 
they should reject these proposals, Colonel Goddard} ah 
whom the Supreme Council now promotec to the ope 
rank of general, was empowered to renew the wan fixe 
and if possible to form connexions with the head q qui 
the Guicawar family, and the government of Berar, aor 
Joddard had commenced his correspondence with) the 
the Poonah ministry, when Ragoba made his escape, hin 
and repaired to Surat, where he received an asylum, Sin 
Discordance prevailed among the Mahratta chief cou 
and much uncertainty hung over their proceedings, to 
Dissension broke out between Nana and Scindia, by) to 
whose united power Siccaram and Moraba had been ady 
subdued. With professions of a desire for peace, sho 
they kept aloof from definite terms; reports were re of 
ceived of their preparations for war ; and negotiation litt 
lingered till the 20th of October, when Goddard sent) | 
his declaration, that if a satisfactory answer to his ha 
proposals was not returned in fifteen days, he should the 
consider the delay as a declaration of war. <A reply! the 
arrived on the 28th. Without the surrender of Ra pe 
goba, and the restoration of Salsette, it was declared evé 
that the Mahratta powers would make no agreement, Jic 
The General upon this broke off the negotiation, and) Wa 
repaired to Bombay to concert with that Council the Or 
plan of hosti! j 
The President and Council of Bombay had re Co 
ceived, with considerable indignation, the intelligence, t 
of the power, independent of themselves, with which € 
General Goddard had been invested at the Superior | Ra 


Board. T hey regarded it as an encroachment upon! ac 
the rights conveyed to them, both by the act of pat-/ 1g 
liament, and the commands of the Directors ; aud an 
they had declared that they would sustain no re) br 

: Á 


sponsibility for any of his acts. At first they alleged | 
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exion the great exhaustion of their resources, as a reason BOOK V. 
h. yf against taking any considerable part in the war; but Omar- 3. 
£ e 


1 
J Í Te . 
ldard| when the General held up, as the first object of his 
O thy operations, the acquisition, on which they had long 


1ey 


1780, 


e wan fixed their affections, of a territorial revenue ade- 
ead o quate to all the demands of the Presidency, they 
erar, agreed to supply as great a portion of their troops, as 
With the security of Bombay would allow; and furnished 
scape, him with powers and instructions to treat with Putty 
ylum, Sing Guicawar, whose assistance, as placing a friendly 
chief, country in the rear, it was of the greatest importance 
dings to obtain. With regard to Ragoba it was proposed 
a, by to feed him with such-hopes, as should ensure the 
| been advantage of his name; but to engage themselves as 
peace, short a way as possible for a share in the advantages 
œ re, of the undertaking, to the success of which it was so 
iation| little in his power to contribute. 
1 sent) On the 2d of January, 1780, Gencral Goddard 
to hy. had crossed the Tapti, with a view both to stimulate 
hould{ the good inclinations of Futty Sing, and to reduce 
reply. the fortress of Dubhoy. On the 19th the army ap- 
f Ra peared before the place. On the next day it was 
Jared! evacuated by the enemy, when the whole district, 
ment, Yielding by estimate a revenue of two lacs of rupees, 
, and) Was taken possession of in the name of the Company. 
il the, On the 26th, Futty Sing was at last, with some 
difficulty, brought to trust so far in the power of the 
Company, as to accede to the terms proposed; and 
rence | it was agreed that the Guzerat country should be 
vhich | divided between the Company, ard himseif, the Com- 
erior Pay obtaining that proportion which had formerly 
upon accrued to the Mahrattas; andi, remainder being - 
` par- j rendered independent of the Poonah government, 
and and freed from every exterior claim. scing Joingd 
> re] by the cavalry of this chief, the General marched 
leged towards. Ahmedabad, the capital of the province, be- 
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BOOK V. fore which he arrived on the 10th of February » and T} 
Cuar. 3. in five days carried it by storm, with inoi the 
1780. loss. The united armies of Scindia and Holkar, the 
amounting to 40,000 men, were in the mean time per 
advancing towards Surat. The English General, by cor 
rapid marches, arrived in the neighbourhood of their ant 
encampment, near Brodera, on the 8th of March, the 
and intended to attack them in the night, but was pre. Mh 
-vented by a letter from one of the gentlemen, left asthe 
hostages with Scindia, signifying that professions were ma 
made by the Mahratta chiefs of a desire to establish _ wh 
amity with the English government. Of this desire, þay 
Scindia afforded a favourable indication, the following wel 
day, by sending back the hostages, and along with Pre 
them a vakeel, or commissioner, who acknowledged the 
the hatred borne by his master to Nana Furnavese, Ap 
and his desire of a separate arrangement with the Eu 
English. Upon further explanation, it appeared, that had 
he was anxious to get into his hands Ragoba and abo 
his son, as an instrument for aggrandizing himself / for 
in the Mahratta state ; a proposition to which Gene- men 
ral Goddard would by no means accede. Scindia, owt 
at the same time, was offering terms to Govind Row, the 
the brother and opponent of Futty Sing, and had mer 
actually received him in his camp. Not convinced | & 
of his sincerity, and suspecting his design to waste cee 
the season, till commencement of the rains, when he | 
would return home to the business of his govern- | 
ment, and to his intrigues, General Goddard was  witl 
desirous of forcing him to a battle, which he con- nior 
stantly avoided, by retreating as the English army _ his 
advanced. To defeat this stratagem, the General, | 
on the 3d of April, marched silently from his camp, f hud 
about two o’clock in the morning, with four battae a E 
lions of Sepoy grenadiers, four companies of Euro- | dist, 
pean infantry, and twelve pieces of field artillery. | bety 
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and The distance was about seven miles to the camp of BOOK V, 
able the enemy, which he entered at dawn. He reached “4? 3- 
kan, the very centre of the encampment before he was 1780. 
ame perceived. The enemy were thrown into their usual 
, by confusion; and, though some troops were collected, 
heir and made a show of resistance, they soon abandoned 
veh, their camp, and occupied a neighbouring ground. 
pres The English made no delay in proceeding to charge 
tas! them, when the Mahrattas dispersed, and left them 
vere masters, not only of the field, but of the country in 
lish which it was contained. A detachment from Bom- 
ite] bay took possession also of Parsek, Bellapore, Pan- 
ing wel, and Callian, and extended the territory of the 
vith Presidency along the coast and towards the passes of 
ged the hills in the way to Poonah. On the 6th of 
ese, April the General was joined by six companies of 
the, European infantry, and a company of artillery, which 
that | had been sent to his assistance from Madras; and 
aud! about the same time five companies of Sepoys arrived 
self ( for him at Surat. As the rainy season had now com- 
ene- menced, Scindia and Holkar withdrew into their 
dia, own countries ; and the General, after sending back 
ow, the Bombay detachment, put his troops into canton- 
had! ments, and prepared for the succeeding campaign. 
ced | Sir Eyre Coote, who had been appointed to suc- 
aste ceed General Clavering, both as Commander in Chief, 
he; andas a member of the Supreme Council, had arrived 
rn- | at Calcutta in the beginning of April, 1779; and 
was | without showing an unvarying deference to the opi- 
on- | mions of the Governor-General, commonly supported 
my | his measures. Early in November of that year, ‘in 
ral, | Consequence of an application from the Rajah of Go- 
mp) / hud, commonly known by the name of the Ranna, 
tta- a Hindu chieftain or prince, who governed a hilly 
wo- | district of considerable extent, lying on the Jumna, 
Tye between the territories of Scindia and the Nabob of 
VOL. 1v. 4 E 
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50 War with the Mahrattas. 
BOOK V. Oude, the Governor-General proposed a treaty, by au 
Cuar. 3. which the Ranna might be empowered to call forthe co 
1780. assistance of the English against the Mahrattas, ae tir 
whom he stood in constant danger, and should agree’ co 
to assist the English with his forces, when they tat 
should undertake any enterprise against the contiguous rai 
powers. The Governor-General, who contemplated | cer 
the continuance of the war with the Mahrattas, pro- we 
posed this alliance, both as a barrier against an inva-_ C 
sion, in that direction, of the territory of the Com. tir 
pany or their allies; and as an advantage for ins fo 


Crez] 
oO. 


vading the territory of the Mahrattas, and operating | 
a diversion in favour of the enterprises which might int 
be undertaken on the side of Bombay. ‘The measure | Qa 
was opposed by the opposite side of the Board, both an 
on the ordinary and general ground of the importance wa 


of abstaining from war, and also in consideration of he. 


the weakness of the Ranna, who had few troops, toc 
and not revenue to pay even them; whose aid, in. 3 
consequence, would be of little avail; and. his protec: | by: 


tion a serious burden. In the objections of ‘the op-| the 
posing party the General concurred; and even trans: the 


mitted his protest against the terms of the connexion.) fro 
But, as he was absent, the casting vote of the Gover-| Cot 
| sor 


nor-General gave his opinion the superiority, and | 
the treaty was formed. | P) 

In the mean time intelligence arrived by a letter cis 
from General Coote, dated the 20th of November, of 
of an invasion of the territory of the Ranna, by#, Me 


body of Mahrattas, whom his want of resources made, Un 
it impossible for him to resist. Instructions were dis- fan 
patched to afford him such assistance as the exigency. my 
of the case might require, and the state of the Eng- (Bee 
lish forces permit. A detachment of the company’| mi 
army had been prepared in that quarter, under the T 

is 


command of Captain Popham, for the purpose 0 
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5% 
by augmenting the forces of Goddard; but from theBOOK V; 
the consideration, partly that they could not arrive in ©"? 3 
of! time on the Bombay coast, partly that they might 1780. 
ree contribute to the success of his operations by an at- 
ley tack upon the part which was nearest of the Mah- 


ous| vatta frontier, they had not been commanded to pro- 
ted eeed; and in the beginning of February, 1780, they 
wo-| were sent to the assistance of the Ranna of Gohud. 
va- | Captain Popham found means in this service of dis- 
oms | tinguishing his enterprise and talents, With a small 
in- force, and little assistance from the Ranna, he ex- 
‘ing pelled the Mahrattas from Gohud; crossed the Sind, 
ght into their own territory ; laid siege to the fortress of 
sure. Lahâr, the capital of the district of Cutchwagar ; 
oth) and having effected an imperfect breach, which the 
mce)! want of heavy cannon enabled him not to complete, 
nof, he, on the 21st of April, successfully assaulted and 
ops| took possession of the fort. 
„ini It had, however, been importunately urged, both 
teca! by Coote and Goddard, and was acknowledged by 
op-/ the Governor-General, that the force employed on 
ans-! the Mahratta frontier under Captain Popham was far 
ion. from adequate to any such important operations as 
ver-| Could materially affect the result of the war. After 
and) some fluctuation of plans, and great debate and 
| Opposition at the Superior Board, in which Mr, Fran- 
tter| Cis in particular vehemently opposed the extension 
ber] Of military efforts, it was determined that a detach- 
ment of three battalions, stationed at Cawnpore, 
jade, Under Major Carnac, with a battalion of light in- 
dis) fantry, under Captain Browne, should threaten or 
ency Mvade the territories of Scindia and Holkar. In the 
ang-f Mean time Captain Popham, with the true spirit of 
military ardour, after securing with great activity 
r the the Conquest of the district of Cutchwagar, turned 
e of his attention to the celebrated fortress of Gualior, 
R2 
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| 


War with the Mahratias. | 


BOOR V. situated within the territory of the Ranna of Gohudil | 
Cmar. 8. Put wrested from his father, and now garrisoned by. 


1780. 


the Mahrattas. This fortress was situated on the | 
summit, three coss in extent, of a stupendous rock, | 
scarped almost entirely round, and defended by al 
thousand men. By the princes of Hindustan it had | 
always been regar ded as impregnable. And Sir Eyre | 
Coote himself, in his letter to the Supreme Council, | 
dated the 21st of April, had pronounced it “ totally ' 
repugnant to his military ideas, and even absolute | 
madness,” to attack it with so feeble a detachment, | 
and without a covering army to keep off the Mah: | 
rattas in the field, and preserve the line of commu: | 
nication. Captain Popham moved to the village of | 
Ripore, about five coss distant from Gualior, and em- 
ployed his spies in continually searching if a spot fit | | 
for escalading could be found. After many and dan- 
gerous experiments, they at last brought him advice | 
that one part only afforded any appearance of prac- , 
ticability. At this place the height of the scarp was 
about sixteen feet, from the scarp to the wall wasa 
steep ascent of about forty yards, and the wall itself | 
was thirty feet high. “ I took the resolution,” says | 
Captain Popham, “ immediately. The object was 
glorious; and I made a disposition to prevent, as 
much as in my power, the chance of tarnishing the 
honour of the attempt, by the loss we might sustain 
in case of a repulse.” At break of day, on the 3d 
of August, the van of the storming party arrived at | 
the foot of the rock. Wooden ladders were applied | 
to the scarp, and the troops ascended to the foot of 
the wall. The spies climbed up, and fixed the rope | 
ladders, when the Sepoys mounted with amazing / 
activity. The guards assembled within, but were 
quickly repulsed by the fire of the assailants. ‘The de- 
tachment entered with rapidity, and pushed on to the 


| 
i 
| 
f 
i 
| 
i 


founi 
vast 
of th 
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of M 
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main body of the place. In the mean time the 
greater. part of the garrison escaped by another quar- 
ter, and left the English masters of one of the greatest 
and most celebrated strong holds in that quarter of 
the globe. This brilliant achievement, for which 
Captain Popham was rewarded with the rank of 
Major, struck the Mahrattas with so much conster- 
nation, that they abandoned the circumjacent country, 
and conveyed the alarm to Scindia in his capital.‘ 
The opposition which was made by Francis to 
these proceedings for pushing the war on the Jumna, 
brought to a crisis the animosities which the struggle 
between him and the Governor-General had so long 
maintained. On the 20th of July, 1780, Mr. Hast- 
ings, in answering a minute of Mr. Francis, de- 
clared, “ I do not trust to his promise of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his 
public conduct, by my experience of his private, 
which I have found to be void of truth and honour.” 
The ground of these severe expressions, the Gover- 
nor-General stated to be a solemn agreement formed 
between him and Mr. Francis, which Mr. Francis 
had broken. Of this transaction the following appear 
to have been the material circumstances. When the 
parliamentary appointment, during five years, of the 
Governor-General and Council, expired in 1778, the 
expectation of a change in the Indian administration 
was suspended, by the re-appointment, upon the 
Motion of the king’s chief minister, of Mr. Hast- 


‘ For the transactions relative to the Mahratta war, the materials are 
found in the Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy in 1781, and the 
vast mass of documents printed in its Appendix; the twentieth article . 
of the Parliamentary Charges against Hastings, and his answer; the 

apers printed for the use of the House of Commons on the Impeach- 
ment; and the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of Mr. Hastings. The 
Publications of the day, which on this, and other parts of the history 
of Mr. Hastings? Administration, bave been consulted, some with more, 
Some with less, advantage, are far too numerous to mention. 
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Particulars of the Accusation. 


54 | 
BOOK V. ings, for a single year. Upon the arrival of this m 
Cuat. 3 intelligence in India, an attempt was made by some to 


1780. mutual friends of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis, toj ci 
deliver the government, at a period of difficulty and of 
danger, from the effects of their discordance. Both of 
parties acknowledged the demand which the present dée 
exigency presented for a vigorous and united admi.) w 
nistration ; and both professed a desire to make any, ed 
sacrifice of personal feelings, and personal interests, 1a 
for the attainment of so important an object. On be 
the part of Mr. Francis it was stipulated that Maho. = 
med Reza Khan, Mr. Bristow, and Mr. Fowke 14 
should be re-instated in conformity to the Companys 4” 
orders; and, on the part of Mr. Hastings, that the th 
Mahratta war, the responsibility of which Mr. Francis, he 
had disclaimed, and thrown personally on the Gover- | tic 
nor-General, should be conducted in conformity with | ne 


his conceptions and plans. It was this part of the te 
agreement which Mr. Hastings accused his opponent , at 
of violating; and of depriving him, by a treacherous | ck 
promise of co-operation, which induced Mr. Barwell | an 
e 


to depart for Europe, of that authority which the| 
vote of Mr. Barwell ensured. Mr. Francis, on the qu 
other hand, solemnly declared, that he “ never was | 
party to the engagement stated by Mr. Hastings, ot | dix 
had a thought of being bound by it.” His agree) 18; 
ment with regard to the Mahratta war he explained 

as extending only to the operations then commenced | 

on the Malabar coast, but not to fresh operations 00 | 
another part of the Mahratta dominions. Mr. Hast- 
ings produced a paper, containing the following words: 
“Mr. Francis will not oppose any measures whieh 
the Governor-General shall recommend for the pr í 
secution of the war in which we are supposed to bej 
engaged with the Mahrattas, or for the general sup’ 
port of the present political system of his govetl” 


1 
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this. ment.” ‘To the terms of this agreement, presented BOOK V. 


ome to Mr. Francis in writing, he affirmed that Mr. Fran- ©? * 

»to{ cis gave his full and deliberate consent. The reply "1780. E 
and of Mr. Francis was in the following words: “In one a 
Both of our conversations in February last, Mr. Hastings 


sent desired me to read a paper of memorandums, among 
mi. which I presume this article was inserted. J return- 
any ed it to him the moment I had read it, with a decla- 
ests, ration that I did not agree to it, or hold myself 
On bound by the contents of it, or to that effect.” Mr. 
aho- | Francis-added some reasonings, drawn from the natu- 
wke ral presumptions of the case. But these reasonings 
nys and presumptions had little tendency to strengthen 
the the evidence of his personal assertion—the ground, 
incig. ~-—-«sdbetween him and his antagonist, on which this ques- 
| tion seems finally to rest. With the utmost earnest- 
with ness Mr. Hastings repeated the affirmation of the 
the terms on which Mr. Francis declared his assent; and 
nent. at this point the verbal controversy between them 
vous Closed. Soon after, a duel ensued between Mr. Hast- 
well, ings and Mr. Francis, in which the latter was wound- 
the | ed; and on the 9th of December that gentleman 


the) quitted India, and returned to Europe.’ 


was | i 
| ' Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781, p. 98, and appena 


S, Ol dix, No. 288; also Fifth Report of the Select Committee, 1781, p. 14, 
sree: | 18, 30 ; Memoirs of the late Warin Asia, i, $01, Kc. 

ined | 
need | 
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CHAP. IV. E 
In Carnatic, Relations between the English and bot 
Nabob—Plenipotentiary, with independent Pow- of 1 
ers from the King—English courted by Hyder 
Ali and the Mahrattas, and in Danger from 
both—Nabob and Plenipotentiary desire Alliance tot 


> 
co 
ae. 


< 
ce: 
O 


with the Mahrattas—Presidency adhere to Neu- roui 
trality—Relations with the King of Tanjore— and 
After Hesitation, War is made upon him—iVar or. 


upon the Marawars—A second War upon Tan-| the 
jore—Condemned by the Directors—Pigot sent: 
out to restore the Rajah—Opposition in the Ma- 
dras Council—Pigot imprisoned—Sentiments and, oth 
Measures adopted in England—Committee of | tho 
Circuit—Suspended by Governor Rumbold, who | wit 
summons the Zemindars to Madras—Transac- | alse 


tions with Nizam Ali respecting Guntoor—Cen- | the 

sured by the Supreme Council—Governor Rum- | fou 

bold, and other Members of the Government, | 8ra 
condemned and punished by the Court of: Direc- | 

tors. | ing 

| ] 

BOOK V. WHILE the principal station of the Company's | the 
Cuar.4- power in India was giving birth to so many important | OE 
1770. transactions, their Presidency on the Coromandel | ™a 
coast was not barren of incidents entitled to a great | dot 

share of our regard. pa 

The relation, in which the Company professed to ; of; 


stand to the country, was different in Carnatic, and FS 
in Bengal. By the avowed possession of the duanneé; or 
they entered in Bengal into the direct discharge of 


` 
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| the principal functions of internal government. In BOOK V., 
| Carnatic, during the contest with the French, they Cuar. 4, 
| had held up Mahomed Ali; upon the termination of 1770. 
it, they had acknowledged him, as the undoubted 
| sovereign of the country. Fle was established, there- 
fore, in the possession of both branches of power, 
and l both that of Nazim, or the military power, and that 
w- | of Duan, or the financial power; and the Company 
der | held the station of dependents, possessing their pri- 
| vileges through his sufferance, and owing obedience 
nce  tohis throne. ‘They possessed a district of land, sur- 
fey. | rounding Madras, which had been granted in 1750, 
e— | andin 1762 was confirmed, by the Nabob of Carnatic 
Var or Arcot, in recompense of the services rendered by 
an- the Company to him and his family. This was a sort 
ent.| of estate in land, under what is called jaghire tenure, 
Ma- | enabling the owner to draw the revenue, which would 
| otherwise accrue to. government; and to exercise all 
of | those powers which in India were usually connected 
who { with the power of raising the taxes. This Presidency 
sac- | also possessed, and that independent of their Nabob, 
the maritime district, known under the title of the 
um- | four Northern Circars, which they had obtained by 
ent, | grant from the Mogul in 1765, and enjoyed under 


im | 
a 
> 
z3 
DE 


Pec- | an agreement. of peshcush, entered into the succeed- 
| ing year, with the Nizam or Subahdar. 

Partly from characteristic imbecility, partly from 

y's | the state of the country, not only exhausted, but dis- 


ant | Organised by the preceding struggle, the Nabob re- 
del | Mained altogether unequal to the protection of the 
reat | dominions of which he was now. the declared sove- 
reign. Instead of trusting to the insignificant rabble 
lto / Ofan army which he would employ, the Presidency. 
and | beheld the necessity of providing by a British force 
nee, | for the security of the province. For this reason, 
e of 
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BOOK V. and also for the sake of that absolute power è whig 

Guar. 4 they desired to maintain, the English were under thy a 

“1770. necessity of urging, and, if need were, constraining a 
the Nabob, to transfer to them the military defeng ; s 
of the country, and to allow out of his revenues, aa 
sum proportional to the expense. The Nabob, having iE 
transferred the military power of the country, wa ak 


placed in absolute dependence upon the Company; they 
being able to do what they pleased, he to do nothing 
but what they permitted. In a short time it wa 
perceived that his revenue was by no means equal to aft 
the demands which were made upon ite The cou) yy 
try was oppressed by the severity of his exactions, gq 
` and instead of being repaired, after the tedious suf inj 
ferings of war, it was scourged by all the evils ofa thi 
government at once insatiable and neglectful. When thi 
his revenues failed, he had recourse to loans. Money th, 
was advanced to him, at exorbitant interest, frequent. lig 
ly by Englishmen, and the servants of the Company, ad 
| a 


} 


1 The resolution of maintaining this absolute power is thus clearlyes) 401 


pressed in the letter of the Court of Directors, to the Presidency 0f in 
Madras, dated 24th December, 1765. “ The Nabob has hitherto de- | 


sired, at least acquiesced with seeming approbation, that garrisons Of | 50 
our troops should be placed in his forts: it is not improbable that after | 
a time he may wish to have his protectors removed. Should suchan) to 


event happen, it may require some address to avoid giving him disgust, | 


andat the same time a degree of firmness to persist in your present plan; | nh 
but persist you must; for we establish it as a fundamental point, that l Ye: 
the Company’s influence and real power in the province cannot beany! ‘of 
way so effectually maintained as by keeping the principal forts in out | . 
hands.” See First Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781, Appel fee 
dix, No. 23.— By being in possession of most of his strong places, the fo 


troops being officered by the Company, and the garrisons perfectly;undet | m 
their orders, the Company have it in their power to give law to the Car 


Natic. Without the concurrence of the Presidency he can do nothing; , to 
they are arbiters òf peace and war; and even ifone of hig own tributaries an 
refuse the peshcush, the payment of which they had guaranteed, without af 


them he cannot call him to an account.” Letter from Sir John Lindsay; 


to the President and Council of Madra 2d i sA 
maks a O, ras, 22d June, 1771; Rous’s Api | 
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Which, 


| He generally paid them by a species of assignments, BOOK V. 
ning called in Ane ACCES, which entitled the holders Car. 4. 
RA of them to the revenue of some portion of the terri- 1770. 
eae tory; and to draw it immediately from the collectors. 
>A While his embarrassments were by these means in- 
aving creased, the exactors were encouraged to greater 
> Wal severities. 
3 they In this situation the Nabob and the Presidency 
thing were both dissatisfied, and both uneasy. Finding 
twas his power annihilated, and his revenues absorbed, 
val t after feasting his imagination with the prospect of the 
coun! 


; unlimited indulgences of an Eastern prince, he re- 
tons, garded the conduct of the Presidency as the highest , 
Ssut injustice. The gentlemen entrusted at once with 
ofal the care of their own fortunes and the interests of 
When the Company, for both of which: they imagined that 
Loney the revenues of Carnatic would copiously and de- 
uent) lightfully provide, were chagrined to find them in- 
pany, adequate even to the exigencies of the government ; 
| and accused the Nabob, either of concealing the 


Í 


wye: amount of the sums which he obtained, or of impair- 


moyo) ing the produce of the country by the vices of his 


al government. 
t after | Upon the termination of the disputes in London, 


chal toward the end of the year 1769, between the Mi- 
plan; Pİsters of the Crown and the East India Company, 
s that respecting the supervisors, and respecting the power 
id a | ‘of the King’s naval officer to negotiate and to form 
pele | arrangements with the Indian powers,’ a marine 
es, tie | force, consisting of some frigates of war, was com- 
so missioned under the command of Sir John Lindsay 
bingi to proceed to the East Indies: “ to give countenance 
tas / and protection to the Company’s settlements and 


bs affairs.” In conformity with the terms to which the 
o 


5 Ap 
| ` See the account of these disputes, supra, vol. iii; book iv, chap. ix. 
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60 Sir John Lindsay, 
BOOK V. Company had yielded, they vested Sir John Lindsay deti 
Guiar. 4. with a commission to take the command of all the Car 
vessels of war in the Indian seas; and also, on the}, Dec 
behalf, “to treat and settle matters in the Persia, pat 
Gulph.” | and 
So far, there was mutual understanding, clearness, ingi 
and concert. But in addition to this, Sir Jom Gre 
Lindsay was appointed, by commission under the tres 
great seal, his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, pan 
with powers to negotiate and conclude arrangements, hen 
with the Indian Sovereigns in general. This mea. pos 
sure was not only contrary to what the Company had! Sir 
_ claimed as their right, against which the Ministe alsc 
appeared to have ceased, for the time, to contend; the 
but it was a measure‘taken without their knowledge: the 
and Sir John Lindsay appeared, in India, claiming 1 
the field for the exercise of his powers, before they or the 
their servants had the smallest intimation that any | trif 
such powers were in existence. | ae 
If there was a danger which must strike every | ap 
considerate mind, in sending two independent autho- Cor 
rities, to act and clash together in the delicate and, &t 
troubled scene of Indian affairs, a danger inevitable of ( 
even if the circumstances had been arranged between tec 
the Ministers and the Company with the greatest Cor 
harmony and the greatest wisdom, all the principles | an 
_ of mischief were naturally multiplied, and each | 
strengthened to the utmost, by the present stroke of) “S' 
ministerial politics? l 
The ground upon which this disputed and impru- | wa: 


o 
1770. 


dent exercise of power appears to have been placed | ‘at 
was the eleventh article of the treaty of Paris, con | his 
cluded in 1763. With a view to maintain peace i e 
India, and to close the disputes between the English gs 
and the French, who, according to their own pro- Ei 


fessions, appeared to'have nothing else in view but t0 
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ndsay determine who was the just and rightful Nabob of BOOK v. 
thet Carnatic, who the just and rightful Subahdar of C#4? 4. 
thei Deccan, it was there decided and agreed, that the two 4770, 

ersi ations should acknowledge Mahomed Ali as the one, 

and Salabut Jung as the other. It occurred to the 
rnes, ingenuity of practical statesmen, that the King of 

John Great Britain, having become party to an article of a 

tthe treaty, had a right, without asking leave of the Com- 

tiary, pany, to look after the execution of that article ; and 
ients, hence to send a deputy duly qualified for that pur- 
mea. pose. If this conferred a right of bestowing upon 

y had. Sir John Lindsay the powers of an ambassador; it 

nisten also conferred the right of avoiding altercation with 

tend; the East India Company, by taking the step without 

edge, their knowledge. á 

ming The power of looking after the due execution of 

ey or the eleventh article of the treaty of Paris was not a 

any trifling power. 

_ It included, in the first place, the power of taking 
avery | a part in all the disputes between the Nabob and the 
tho. Company’s servants; as Mahomed Ali was in that 
and, article placed upon the footing of an ally of the King 
table, Of Great Britain, and hence entitled to all that pro- 
ween, tection which is due to an ally. The servants of the 
atest | Company had been at some pains to keep from the 
ples knowledge of the Nabob the full import of the new 
each elation in which he was placed to the British throne; 
ce of 28 calculated most imprudently to inflame that spirit 

| Of ambition and love of independence, with which it 


1770. 


Was so difficult already to deal, and with the gratifi- 


pru- | ; the | A 
aced | Cation of which the existence in the Carnatic either o 

con- his power or of that of the Company was altogether 
“ein { ‘Compatible. The band of Englishmen and others, 


lish Who surrounded the Nabob, for the purpose of preying 
‘ro: VRON him, wished of course to see all power in his 
fa al hands, that they might prey the more abundantly. 
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BOOK V. They filled every place with their outcries again 


é 5 ie 3 pov 
Cuar. 4. every restraint which was placed upon im: andi id 
‘1770. particular had endeavoured, and with great Succes! ihe 
to disseminate an opinion in England, that he wasa is 
oppressed and ill-treated prince, while the servants d his 

the Company were his plunderers and tyrants. as 

Nor was this all. As the grand intent of th has 


eleventh article of the treaty of Paris was to preser tho 
peace between the English and other powers in India, 


nat 
and as there is nothing in the relations of one state ty you 
another which the care of peace may not he said ty for 


embrace, the whole international policy of the British dar 
government in India was, by the new ministerial ex, the 
pedient, deposited in the hands of the King’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 
On the 26th of July, 1770, Sir John Lindsay, after 
-having remained some months at Bombay, arrive! ma 
at Madras; and at once surprised and alarmed th in| 
servants of the Company by the declaration of hi Na 
powers. In one of their first communications with! cei 
Sir John, they say, “ When you now inform us, you. her 
are invested with great and separate powers, anl) mu 
when we consider that those powers, in their opel) ane 
tion, may greatly affect the rights of the Company, dia 
we cannot but be very much alarmed.”! To their! hig 
employers, the Court of Directors, they expound ap} 
- themselves more fully. “To give you a clear repre. gra 
sentation of the dangerous embarrassments through of 
which we have been struggling, since the arrival of as 
his Majesty’s powers in this country, is a task fat’ did 
beyond our abilities, They grow daily more and) the 
more oppressive to us; and we must sink under the sig 
burthen, unless his Majesty, from a just representa’ wh 
tion of their effect, will be graciously pleased to recall! qu 


1 Letter to Sir John Lindsay, 


dated 16th A WAN | wy 
pendix, p. 254. ugust, 1770, Rous 
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gany powers, which, in dividing the national interest, will BOOK V- 


and jy inevitably destroy its prosperity in India. Such is C#4?- 4- 
acce the danger; and yet we are repeatedly told, that it 1770. 
Was is to support that interest, by giving the sanction of 


antsi his Majesty’s name to our measures, that these powers 

| were granted, and for that alone to be exerted. It 
of thy has always been our opinion, that with your au- 
eset’ thority, we had that of our Sovereign, and of our 
Indi, pation, delegated to us. If this opinion he forfeited, 
tate ty your servants can neither act with spirit nor success: 
aido] for under the control of a superior commission, they 
British) dare not, they cannot, exert the powers with which 
ial ex they alone are entrusted. Their weakness and dis- 
inister grace become conspicuous; and they are held in 

| derision by your enemies.” ? 
s afte) The first of the requisitions which Sir John Lindsay 
rrivel| made upon the President and Council was to appear 
ed tht) in his train, when he went in state to deliver to the 
of his Nabob his Majesty’s letter and presents. They con- 
5 with! ceived, that, as the servants of the Company had 
s» yo heretofore been the medium through which all com- 
s» atl) munications to the princes of India had been made, 
opel, and they had been considered in India the imme- 
pany, diate representatives of the British Monarch, and the 
) their! highest instrument of his government, they could not 
pound appear in the train of Sir John Lindsay without de- 
repre: gradation in the eyes of the natives, and a forfeiture 
rough of the dignity and influence of the Company, which, 
valol| as they had no instructions upon the subject, they 
sk fat) did not think themselves at liberty to resign. With 
> and the assignment of these reasons, they respectfully 
ar the signified to Sir John Lindsay the inability under 
senta/ which they found themselves to comply with his re- 
recall} quest. This brought on an interchange of letters, 


şs Ap] Letter to the Court of Directors, dated July 20th,1771, Rous’s Ap- 
pendix, p. 400, 
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64 Sir John Lindsay, 


BOOK V. which soon degenerated into bitterness and animosity | 
Cuar. 4. on both sides.’ f | 
1770. Among the reasons which the President and Coun. 
cil assigned for declining to appear in the train of 
Sir John Lindsay, they had stated, that any suspicion, 
disseminated in the country, of the annihilation or 
diminution of the Company’s power “ might, at this 
crisis particularly, prove fatal to the existence of the 
Company, and the interests of the nation in India: | 
because they were on the brink of a war with the 
most formidable power in India, which it would re- 
quire all their efforts to avoid, while they feared that | 
all their efforts would be insufficient.” è This appre- | 
hension was a good deal exaggerated, to serve the | 
present purpose; and the exaggeration yielded an | 
advantage to Sir John Lindsay of which he imme- 
diately availed himself. He was very sorry, he said, 
to find them on the brink of a dreadful war, which 
was all: but inevitable: He pressed upon them the 
consideration of the importance of peace to a com- 
mercial body: And as he was sent out to watch over 
the execution of the eleventh article, of which peace 
was the main object, he begged they would lay before 
him such documents and explanations, as “ would 
make him acquainted with the real state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs.” ® He also informed them, that he was 
“ commanded by his Majesty to apply to them for a | 
full and succinct account of all their transactions with | 
the Nabob of Arcot since the late treaty of Paris; 
and inquire with the utmost care into the causes of 
the late war with the Subah of the Deckan and 
Hyder Ali, and the reasons-of its unfortunate conse- . 
quences.” * To this point the reply of the President 


~~ 


1 Rous’s Appendix, p. 245—253. 2 Ibid. p. 248. - 
3 Ibid. p. 250. 4 Ibid p. 253. 
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King’s Commissioner. 63 


a Council was in the following terms : “ Duplicates BOOK V. 


nosity | . , s g Cuar. 4. 
y cords, and very minute and circumstantial ©" 4 


f our Te 
Cout \ ails of all our transactions, have already been trans- 1770. 
aa’ 4 mitted to the Court of Directors of the East India 


picion, Company, our constituents. We have heard, that 
ion oy whenan enquiry at home into the state of the Com- 
at this any’s affairs was thought necessary, it was signified 
of the, by his Majesty's ministry to the Court of Directors, 
India: that they would be called upon by parliament to pro- 
th the duce their records ; that they were accordingly called 
ld ve: | upon by parliament, and did produce them. This, we 
d that believe, was a constitutional course; but we have 
appre- never heard that the Company’s papers and records 
ve the were demanded by, or surrendered to, the ministry 
ed an| alone; for that we believe would be unconstitutional. 
imme- | The Company hold their rights by act of parliament ; 
e said, | their papers and their records are their rights; we 
which | are entrusted with them here; we are under oath of 
m the \ fidelity, and under covenants not to part with them; 
a com- | nevertheless all conditions are subservient to. the 
h over | laws, and when we shall be called upon in a legal and 
y peace | Constitutional way, we shall readily and cheerfully 
‘before | Submit ourselves, our lives, and fortunes, to the laws 
would | four country. To break our oath and our cove- 
ə Com- | rats would be to break those laws. But we hold 
he was them sacred and inestimable, for they secure the 
n fora | "ghts and liberties of the people.” ! 

as with | Corresponding to the jealousy and dislike with 
Paris; | Which Sir John Lindsay was received by the Presi- 
uses of dent and Council, were the cordiality and pleasure 
an and | With which he was received by the Nabob and those 
conse- | who surrounded him. ‘To the Nabobheexplained, that 


~ 


esident i F was come to recognize him as afellow sovereign with 
| Me King of Great Britain, and to afford him the protec- 

8. | 

3. ' Rons's Appendix, p. 257. 


VOL ? 
L. IV, F 
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66 Sir John Lindsay 


BOOK V. tion of that great King against all his enemies. The 
Cuar. 4+ Nabob, who had a keen Oriental eye for the detection | 
1770. of personal feelings, was not long a stranger to the sen, | 
timents with which his Majesty’s Minister Plenipoten. | 
` tiary, and the Company’s President and Council, re, | 
garded each other. He described the President and | 
Council as his greatest enemies; for they withdrew the | 
greater part of his revenue and power. Sir John, | 
who was already prejudiced, and ignorant of the | 

scene in which he was appointed to act, fell at once 
into all the views of the Nabob, and the crowd by | 
whom he was beset. The Nabob laid out his com- | 
plaints, and Sir John listened with a credulous ear, | 
The Nabob described the policy which had been | 
pursued with respect to the native powers, by the | 
servants of the Company; and easily made it assume | 
| 


an appearance which gave it to the eye of Sir John | 


a character of folly, or corruption, or both. Hedrew | 
the line of policy which at the present moment it | 
would have gratified his own wishes to get the Com: 
pany to pursue; and he painted it in such engaging 
colours, that Sir John Lindsay believed it to be re- | 
commended equally by the sense of justice, and the 
dictates of wisdom. The King’s Commissioner, | 
measuring his own consequence by that of the master 
whom he served; and treating the Company and their | 
servants as not worthy of much regard, on the score 
either of wisdom or of virtue, widened the difference) 
between the partnership sovereigns of the Carnatic.) 
The royal functionary assumed the character of pro: 
tector of the Nabob; and appeared to interpose the 
royal authority, between an ally of the crown, and 
the oppression of the Company. The contempt) 
which the Nabob saw bestowed upon the authority t0 H- 
which he had been accustomed to bend, and the, 

dignity to which he appeared to be exalted as an ally | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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misleads the Nabob. 67 


The of the British King, augmented his opinion of the BOOK V, 
ection | injustice under which he appeared to himself to CH": 4: 
esen groan; and the letters of the Commissioner to the 1770. 
poten. | ministers in England were filled with accounts of the 
il, res | oppression exercised by the insolent and rapacious 
t and | servants of a counting-house, over an independent 
w the | and sovereign prince. The feeble discernment which 
John, jias generally scanned the proceedings of the East 
of the Jndia Company, and which has often lavished upon 
t once them applause where their conduct has been neither 
vd by virtuous nor wise, has almost uniformly arraigned 
s com- them for not accomplishing impossibilities, and 
is ear, | miting contrary effects; for not rendering them- 

l been | selves powerful and independent, without trenching 

by the | upon the power and independence of princes, who 
assume | would suffer their power and independence, only in 
r John | proportion as they were deprived of those attributes 
[e drew | themselves. Beside this fundamental consideration, 
nent it it was not to be disputed, that, left to himself, 
e Com- Mahomed Ali could not maintain his possession of 
gaging | the province for even a few years; and that nothing’ 

be re-| but the power of the English could prevent it from 
nd the falling a prey to the neighbouring powers, or even 
ssionél; toits own disorganization. Though it is not dis- 
master puted that the rapacity of individuals, who preyed 
nd thet’) upon the Nabob, may have added to the disorder of 
he score) his affairs, it is true that the poverty of the Carnatic, 
ference and the wretched administration of the Nabob, 
arnatle. | enabled it not to fulfil the golden hopes of the Eng- 
of pro: lish, or even to provide for its own necessities.’ 

OSC H When the President and Council described them- 
wn, an | Selves as on the brink of a war, the circumstances to 
ontempt ; which they alluded were these. In the second article 


sity tO} of > . 
hority "| ol the treaty which was concluded with Hyder Ali, 
and the| 


s an ally | 


| " See Rous’s Appendix, No. 17, passim. 
| T2 
| 
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68 Situation of the English 
BOOK V. in 1769, it was agreed; “ That in case either of the I 
Cuar. 4- contracting parties shall be attacked, they shall,, F 
1770, from their respective countries, mutually assist each \ i 
other to drive the enemy out ; » and the party in aid | f 
of whom the troops were employed, was to afford t 
them maintenance at a rate which was mutually de- i 
termined. This was a condition so highly esteemed i 
by Hyder, that all hopes of an accommodation with ” 
him, on any other terms, were, at the time of the treaty, v 
regarded as vain. 
Within a few weeks Hyder endeavoured to per- a 
suade the English of the great advantage which he y 
and they would derive from wniting Janojee Bonsla ° 
with them, in a triple league. He also informed | f 
them of his intention to recover from Madhoo Row, = 
the Peshwa, certain possessions which that invade € 
had wrested from him two years before ; and re) 7 
quested that they would send him a certain number | i 
of troops, no matter how small, merely to show to the | R 


world the friendship which now happily subsisted { 


between the English and him. The Presidency, | y 
pointing out in what manner this, to which the | ti 
treaty did not bind them, would be an act of un-| N 
merited hostility against the Mahrattas, declined 

ci 


compliance with his request. | 
Early in 1770, the Mahrattas invaded his country i 
and again he solicited assistance, if it were but a few) C 
troops, for the sake of the manifestation on account 
of which he had requested them before. If a more | A 
substantial aid was afforded, he professed his readi-| N 
ness to pay three lacs of rupees. It.was not very | 
easy for the English now to find a pretext. They o 
evaded, procrastinated, and withheld rather than 1e! 
fused compliance with his desire. | 
The Mahrattas reduced Hyder to great difficulties, N 


nay dangers; and seemed resolved to annex his do- 
| 


i 


| 
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with respect to the Native Powers. 69 


f the minions ae ee oondnests During this BOOK y 

hai eriod of his distress, m which he was obliged to EA 

a | abandon the open country, and to depend upon his 1770. 
‘forts, he endeavoured to persuade the English that 


ca | their own interest was deeply concerned in combining 
J with him against the Mahrattas, who would touch 
ae upon their frontier, and present them a formidable 
with neighbourhood, if the barrier which he interposed 
reaty. were broken down. 
, The Mahrattas, too, very earnestly pressed for the 
pet assistance of the English. They had, indeed, by 
nen weight of superior numbers, driven Hyder from the 
sonsa OPen country ; but the protection of his strong holds 
or | enabled him still to hold out, and they saw the time 


Rows rapidly approaching, when the exhausted state of the 
country would compel them to retire for want of the 


| 
w means to support their army. The skill, therefore, 
imber, Which enabled the English to subdue the strongest 
to the | places with a rapidity which to them appeared like 
sisted { Magic rather than natural means, they regarded as a 
dency, | most desirable acquisition. To attain this object, 


th the they endeavoured to work upon the fears of the 
Nabob; and in their communication with him 
threatened to invade the Carnatic, unless the English 
complied with their desires. 
untry; The difficulties on the part of the President and 
t a few Council were uncommonly great. They state their 
ccount| Vew of them in their consultations, on the 30th of 
more April, 1770. Their assistance would enable the 
readi-| Mahrattas indeed to prevail over Hyder, but of all 
t very ‘Vents that was, probably, the most alarming; the 
They Mahrattas would in that case immediately adjoin 
háan rey ~@thatic, with such an accumulated power, as would 
| enable them to conquer it whenever they pleased: 
culties, a what, when they had power to conquer, the 
his do" ahrattas would please, nobody acquainted with 
| 


of un: | 
clined | 


i 
| 
t 
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Views of the Nabob 


ROOK IV. India entertained any doubt: If they assisted Hyder; 


Cuar: 4. that was immediate war with the Mahrattas, accom. 
EEE nce 


~ iii 
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panied with all its burdens and dangers: It was not 


clear, that both united could prevail over the Mah. č 


rattas; and if they did, the power of Hyder would 
bring along with it a large share of the dangers to 
which they would be exposed from the Mahrattas, if 
sovereigns of Mysore: If they stood neuter, and 
thereby offended both parties ; either Hyder or the | 
Mahrattas, most probably the latter, would prevail; | 
and in that case the victor, whoever he was, would 
wreak his vengeance on the rulers of Carnatic. Amid | 
these difficulties they conceived it their wisest policy _ 
after all to remain neuter ; to gain time; and take up 
arms, only when the extremity could no longer be 
shunned. 

The views and wishes of the Nabob were exceed- 
ingly different. He was bent upon forming an 
alliance with the Mahrattas. In the first place, he 


had a personal antipathy to Hyder Ali, which in a ' 


mind like his was capable of weighing down more | 
respectable motives, and made him express extrenie | 
reluctance to join or see the English concur in any | 
thing favourable to Hyder. In the next place, the | 
Mahrattas were successful in working upon the short- | 
sighted ambition of the Nabob, with the promise of | 
splendid gifts of territory, which, if they had the 
power of giving, they would also have the power of | 
resuming at pleasure. But in the third place, he ex- | 
pected, according to the opinion of the President and | 


Council, to place the English government by means |- 


of the alliance with the Mahrattas in a state of de- | 
pendance upon himself; and that was what he yaluell , 
above all other things. “Once engaged in the war. 

said they, “we are at the Nabob’s mercy, for we have | 
no certain means of our own. Enter, we are told, | 


` 


i 
E T E EE EE A 


on AN O aa ee ee a ee 


teleost ea ke 


A SAA ey Neen ee ee 
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of the King’s Commissioner. 7L 


rer s | into an engagement with the Mahrattas ; engage to BOOK V. 


com: assist them in the conquest of the Mysore country, ©"? 4. 
Snot | and they will cede to the Nabob the Ghauts, and all 4771. 
Mali: ° the countries dependant on Mysore on this side the 
vould  @hauts. If we enter into such a measure, utterly 


TS to repugnant to every order and every idea that has 
as, if been suggested to us by our employers, we cannot 
and see any end to the consequences, but utter ruin; we 
x the must thenceforth follow the schemes of the Mahrattas 
evail; | nd the Nabob, wheresoever they shall please to 
vould drag us, be it to place the Nabob on the musnud of 
Amid Deckan or to subjugate the whole peninsula.” 
policy | Sir John Lindsay adopted completely the views of 
Ike up the Nabob with regard to the Mahratta alliance: nor 
er he | was there any reproach, or exhortation, or threat, 
| which he spared, to entice or to drive the Presidency 
<ceed- | into that measure. 
g an | The ministry, it would appear, became in some 
ce, he _ degree alarmed at the accounts which they received 
in a | of the contentions which prevailed between the King’s 
more minister plenipotentiary, and the servants of the 
trenie | Company in India; and they thought of an expe- 
n any dient; which was, to change the person, and leave 
e, the the authority. Sir John Lindsay was recalled, and 
short-| Sir Robert Harland, with an addition to the marine 


nise of force, was sent to exercise the same powers in his 
id the) stead, 
wer of | Sir Robert arrived at Madras on the 2d of Septem- 


hee} her, 1771. Sir Robert took up the same ideas, and 
nt and the same passions exactly, which had guided the 
means k mind of Sir John Lindsay ; and the only difference 
of de| Was, that he was rather more intemperate than his 


value j Predecessor; and of consequence created rather more 
> k. animosity in his opponents. j ! 
E a | The progress of the Mahrattas had become still 
e 2 


More alarming, In the month of November, they 


| 
j 
Í 
| 
| 
| 
j 
j 
| 
| 
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BOOK V. were in the possession of the whole of Mysore, at 
„Cuar t excepting the principal forts. They had advanced 
1771. to the borders of Carnatic; and some straggling | T 
parties had made plundering incursions. They openly 7 he 
threatened invasion; and it was expected that about M 
the beginning of January when the crops would be gy 
ready, they would enter the country. The Nabob pl 
was, or affected to be, in the utmost alarm; and! r 
Sir Robert Harland urged the Presidency to accept or 
the terms of the Mahrattas, who bid high for assist- șj 
ance on the one hand, and threatened fire and sword c 
on the other. In this trying situation the Presidency of 

vent the most bitter complaints, at being left by the 
Court of Directors, totally without instructions,’ no 
Nevertheless, “ although we have not yet,” say they, in 
“had any answer from our constituents, to the th 
repeated representations of the embarrassments we | jn 
labour under for want of their clear and precise _ 
instructions with respect to our conduct in the present | of 


5 


critical situation of affairs ; yet it is evident from the sh 
whole spirit of their orders for some years past, that | pı 
they look upon the growing power of the Mahrattas | be 
with jealousy and apprehension.” From this; from | T 
an adoption of the same sentiments; from a regard st 
to the treaty with Hyder, which rather required them c 


to assist than allowed them to join in destroying that | tl 


sovereign, and from a regard to the opinion of the | b 
a 
Se 
1 «Tet is with infinite concern the Committee observe that notwith- | E 
` standing their repeated and earnest representations to the Court o ie 
Directors, of the very critical situation of affairs with respect to the | n 
Mahrattas and Hyder Ally, which were so fully and clearly explained in | 
order to enable them to give us their sentiments and orders with respect 
to the conduct they would wish us to observe in so important and inte“ / 
e 


resting a matter, we still find ourselves not only without orders, but | 
without the least intimation of their opinion: thereon.” Select Consulta- | 
tions, 29th November, 1771; First Report, Committee of Secrecy | 
1781, Appendix, No. 21. | 

| 
} 
| 
t 
i 
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Governor and Council. 73 


ysore, other presidencies, they determined not to comply BOOK v. 
anced vith the exhortations or commands of Sir Robert, ©”. 4 
sgling | they would have thought it advisable on the other 1771. 

penly è pand to support Hyder as a barrier against the 

about | yfahrattas, had not the opposition of the Nabob, 

uld be supported as he was by the minister of the King, 

Nabob placed it, for want of resources, out of their power. 

3 and "They determined, therefore, to remain neutral; and 

accept only to collect a body of troops in some central posi- 

assist- tjon, where they might best protect the country in 

sword | case of an attack, and distress the enemy by cutting 

dency | off their supplies. 

by the The Mahrattas, notwithstanding their threats, had 

tions,’ | not, it would appear, any serious intention of invad- 

- they, ing Carnatic ; for in the month of January, 1772, 

the the Nabob and Sir Robert, finding the Presidency 

ts we inflexible against their project of alliance, found the 

wecise | means of prevailing upon them to promise a cessation 

resent | of hostilities till the pleasure of the British King 

m the ; should be known.’ The Mahrattas were afraid of 


> that | provoking the English to join Hyder Ali; and they 
wattas | began now to feel their situation abundantly uneasy. 
s from | The activity and capacity of that great leader were 
regard | still able to give them incessant annoyance; and the 


them | country was so excessively ravaged and exhausted, 
g that | that the means of subsisting an army could no longer 
of the | be found. They became, therefore, desirous of an 
accommodation ; and in the beginning of July con- 
sented to a peace, for which, however, they made 
Hyder pay very dearly, both in territorial and pecu- 
mary sacrifices.” 


notwith- | 
Sourt of | 
st to the 
lained it 
1 respect 
and inte’ / That they gave money and gave largely, appears plainly from a 
lers, but etter in Rous’s Aprendi a SEN z 


consuls | oe See First Report, ut supra, p. 28, and Appendix, No. 20, 21, 22,93; 
creoy = ad ae Papers published by the Directors in Rous's Appendix, No. 17 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Views of the English 


oox V. Ifa judgment may be formed from this instante 
Cuar. 4. the chance for good government in India, if th 


1771. 


ministers of the crown were to become, and the Fay 
India Company cease to be its organ, would Undergy’ 
an unfavourable change. The course into which th 
ministers of the crown would have plunged th 
nation bears upon it every mark of ignorance anj 
folly; that which was pursued by the East Indi 
Company and their servants is eminently chara. 
terised by prudence and firmness. 

Amid the pecuniary wants of the Nabob and the 
Presidency, both had often looked with a covetous 
eye to the supposed riches of the King of Tanjore, 
They considered the natural fertility of his country, 
and its general exemption from the ravages of the 
war which had desolated the rest of the province; 
but they did not consider that the temporizing policy, 
by which he had laboured to save himself from the. 
resentment of all parties, had often cost him consi 
derable sums; that the wars which raged arouml| 
and perpetually threatened himself, had imposed upon | 
him the maintenance of an army, as great as he 
could possibly support; that the country which he! 
governed, though fertile, was small; that the ex- 
pense of a court aims to be as grand in a small as an, 
extensive country ; that the expense of protecting ® 
small country is comparatively heavy ; that hardly 
any government has ever yet been so good, as not tol 
expend as much as it could possibly drain from its 
subjects; and that the government of Tanjore was 4 


true specimen of the ignorance and rudeness of the 
Hindus. | 


In the war with Hyder, the Rajah of Tanjore hal ; 


not only contributed less both in troops and treasult 


to the maintenance of the war than was expected of 
him, but was known to have held a correspondent! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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with regard to Tanjore. 75 


instance, with Hyder; and if he did not afford, at any rate BOOK V. 
1, iE the promised assistance. Without making any allowance "+: 4 
the Ray) for the current policy of the feeble princes in India, 1771. 
Uundergy’ who aim at contributing as little as possible to the 
hich thy wars of the greater powers, from which they see not 
ged th that they have any thing to gain, and by professions 
nce and of friendship for both parties, to avert the dangers of 
st Indi their resentment, the Company and the Nabob were 
charac. sufficiently disposed to have treated the Rajah as a 
faithless ally. In the treaty, however, which they 

and the concluded with Hyder in 1769, they insisted upon 
covetous including the Mahratta chieftain Morari Row, whose 
Tanjore, territories would have formed a convenient conquest 
country, for Hyder; and he refused to accept the condition, 
s of the unless the Rajah of Tanjore was admitted to the same 
rovince; protection. ‘That the Rajah might not appear to owe 
g policy his safety to the interposition of Hyder, the English 
‘rom the pretended to regard him as their partisan, and in- 
m cons. cluded him in the treaty as their own ally. 

arounl{ In their letter to the Select Committee at Fort 
ed upon) St.George, dated 17th March, 1769, the Court of 
t as he Directors said, “ It appears most unreasonable to us 
hich he that the Rajah of Tanjore should hold possession of 
the ex-| the most fruitful part of the country, which can alone 
llasan supply our armies with subsistence, and not contri- 
ecting a| bute to the defence of the Carnatick. We observe 
; hardy the Nabob makes very carnest representations to you 
s not to on this subject, wherein he takes notice that the 
from its, Zemindars of the Carnatick have been supported, and 
'e was â their countries preserved to them by the operations of 
; of the OUr forces employed in his cause; and that nothing 
Was more notorious, than that three former princes 
jore had, of the Carnatick had received from the ‘Tanjore 
treasure Rajah seventy, eighty, nay even one hundred lacs 
ected of of Tupees at a time. We therefore enjoin you to give 
ondene! the Nabob such support in his pretensions as may he 
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76 Views of the English 


ROOK V. effectual; and if the Rajah refuses to contribute a juy 
Cuar.4. Proportion to the expense of the war, you are thy SU 
4771. to pursue such measures as the Nabob may thin he: 
consistent with the justice and dignity of his gove) @™ 

ment. Whatever sums may, in consequence of th lat 

above orders, be obtained from the Rajah of Tanjor, me 

we expect shall be applied to the discharge of th git 
Nabob’s debt to the Company; and if more thy < 
sufficient for that purpose, to the discharge of hy ` 

debts to individuals.” * mé 

Upon this injunction of the Court of Directors, ' 

the Select Committee deliberated on the 13th of Sep. p“ 


tember, 1769. “ With regard,” they say, “ to the a: 
demand recommended to be made on the King af A 
Tanjore, our situation at this time is such, for want i 
of money, that, if there were no other obstacles, that 7 

i | ac 
alone would put it utterly out of our power to Ue s 
dertake an expedition against him. ‘The treaty of vi 


1762 being before the Hon. Court; considering als, 3 
on the other hand, the late conduct of the King aly p 
Tanjore, we certainly should not postpone an ui he 
dertaking so warmly recommended, if it were in our, 
power now to attempt it consistently with good po. 
licy and the safety of the Carnatic. But as the cast) de 
is, were the difficulty of money out of the question, 
it would become a point of serious consideration, 


“| m 
whether an attempt upon Tanjore might not again ;, 
involve us in a war with Hyder Ally, as the Rajah! ,, 
is expressly included in the treaty lately made with g 


Hyder Ally Khan. However unreasonable it may, q 
be, that he should enjoy the benefits derived from the 
government of the Carnatic, without contributing D| 
proportion of its expense; and however impolitiG ; 
and contrary to the natural rights of government, t| si 


| 
1 Official Papers, in Rous’s Appendix, p. 525, 526. 
| 


| 
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y think) 
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re thay 


suffer such a power to remain independent in the BOOK V. 
peart of the province, we must submit to necessity, Cia ti 
and the circumstances of the times. He has indeed 1771. 
Jately made some objections by his letters to the pay- 

ment of his annual peshcush, alleging in excuse the 

reat expense of the troops sent to join our army; 
although, as the Nabob informs us, it be contrary to 

the custom of the country for tributary princes to 


af hy make any demands for the charges of troops furnished 
recta to the power to pan E are tributary, while au 
| ployed within the districts dependant on such power. 
oi Sep Should he persist in requiring an abatement in the 
IR e peshcush due on account of his late charges, it might 
ngi furnish us with a just pretext to accuse him of a 
me breach of his engagements, and to take our measures 
mo accordingly when our situation will admit of it. But 
oy as the case now is with us; under difficulties to pro- 
realy vide the money necessary even for our current ex- 
E als penses; doubtful of the intentions of the Mahrattas ; 
| suspicious of the designs of the Subah; and appre- 
an Ur) hensive of the King of Tanjore’s calling upon Hyder 
be for aid, and thus raising a fresh flame, the Committee 
od po are clearly of opinion, that at this juncture the un- 
hg E dertaking would be impolitic and unwarrantable.” ’ 
A The Rajah had urged, that, instead of having any 
r dar money, the late expenses, which was the fact, had 
Rajali Involved him deeply in debt; and he prayed, if a 
le with, remission could not be granted, at any rate for a 
ih | delay in the payment of the exacted tribute; an m- 
f p dulgence to which the expense incurred by him in 
ie i| kae pops to assist in the wars a: the Nabob 
nolitic, ; » he thought, a reasonable claim. 
ee to Early in the month of February, 1771, the Pre- 
f) 


Sidency received intelligence that the Rajah of 


| Papers, ut supra, p. 631. 2 Ib. p. 563, 564. 
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Discussions 


BOOK V. Tanjore was setting out upon an expedition again 
Cmar. 4 one of his neighbours the Polygar of Sanputty, on 


1 


my 


171. 


of the Marawars. On the 14th of February, the 
President wrote to the Rajah, that as Marawar be! 
longed to the Nabob, as a dependency of the Ca, 
natick, it was contrary to the treaty between th 
Rajah and him, to make war upon that country, and 
that, as the English were guarantees of that treaty, 
it was their duty to request he would relinquish hi 
design.’ 

The Rajah represented that Hanamantagoody was 
a district of country which did belong to the King 
of Tanjore, and was actually in his possession at’ the 
time of the conclusion of the treaty of 1762; that it 
had been unjustly seized by the Marawar chief, while 
the armies of Tanjore were engaged in the service of 
the Nabob; that the King of Tanjore, at the time 
when the Nabob was setting out upon his expedition 
to Madura, had represented the necessity of wresting , 
back this territory from the Marawar, but the Nabo | 
professed to have undertaken the expedition against | 
Madura only upon the strength of the assistance 
which he expected from his dependants, and therefore, 
requested execution of his design might be delayed, 
till that expedition was accomplished ; that he had 
represented the necessity of recovering the territory 
in question to the, President himself, who had offered | 
no objections. “ For these reasons,” said he, “I was 
in hopes to this day, that the Nabob and your honour 
would give strict orders to Marawar to restore ou | 


- country. Talso wrote to my vackeel on that head. But | 


you and the Nabob did not get the country restored to | 
me. Besides which, when the elephants relating to my / 
present from Negapatnam were coming, Nalcooly; 


! Papers, ut supra, p. 574. 2 The Little Marawar. 


| 
| 
| 
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between the English and King of Tanjore. "9 


againg pretending that the vessel was driven on shore by a BOOK V. 
ty, one storm in his seaports, seized the said elephants, and CH4P. 4. 
ry, the detained them; concerning which I sent him word, 4771 
War hp as well as to your honour; but he did not return : 
he Ca, them to me. If I suffer Marawar to take possession 
CEN thy of my country, Nalcooty to seize my elephants, and 
ry, an? Tondiman to injure my country, it will be a very 
treaty, great dishonour to me among my people, to see such 
lish hig compulsions used by the Polygars. You area pro- 

tector of my government: Notwithstanding, you 
dy was, have not settled even a single affair belonging to me: 
e King If I stay quiet, I shall greatly hurt my dignity : 
atthe Wherefore, I marched myself. If you now advise 
that it me to desist, what answer can I give? In the treaty, 
f, while it was not forbidden to clear the country possessed by 
rvice pf Marawar, or to undertake any expedition against the 
re time Polygars, who may use compulsions. Since it is so, 
edition it cannot be deemed contrary to the treaty.” ! 
resting, The Presidency urged that, whatever was the 
Nabob truth with regard to the facts set forward by the 
against Rajah, he knew that they were disputed by the 
istance) Nabob; and for that reason was guilty, because he 
erefore had taken upon himself to be judge and executioner 
elayed, ™ his own cause, when he ought to have reserved the 
he had, decision to the English government. In his defence 
rritory | the Rajah observed; “ You was pleased to write, 
offered that if I desist in my present expedition, you will then 
<J was Settle the affairs in a reasonable manner. I continued 


Í 


honour | to speak to you for this long time concerning this 
re our | affair, but you have not settled it. Notwithstanding, 
1, But| {f you now write that I did not acquaint you before 
red to | began it, what answer can I make to it? I did not 
tomy? undertake to do any thing contrary to the hereditary 
cooty; | CUStom observed.” 2 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 608, 614. 2 Ibid. p. 645 and 609. 
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80 Difficulties of the Presidency. 


BOOK V. The Nabob called upon the Presidency, with w, al 

Cuar.4. usual force and boldness of importunity, to make wal C 

1771. upon the Rajah; as the honour of his governmey| 
was concerned in chastising a refractory dependan, Y 
and the honour of the Company’s government Wa ti 


concerned in supporting a faithful ally. Sir Joh of 
Lindsay vehemently urged the same conclusions, m, “ 
without reproaches that the Presidency were betray, Pt 
ing the Nabob, and violating their duty, by even de T 
ferring the assistance which he required." a 
On both hands the Presidency were assailed ly Y 
the greatest difficulties. There was imminent dan. fr 
ger that the views of Sir John Lindsay, who was the 
creature of the ministry, would prevail at home; ani M 
that the Council, should they refuse to join with the i 
Nabob, would be condemned, punished, and disgraced. y 
They were restrained, on the other hand, by the con: Vv 
sideration of the want of money, of the improbabilily, a 
of receiving sufficient funds from the Nabob, of tle, i j 
danger, while the troops were engaged in a distant! i 
quarter, of an attack upon the Circars by the Nizam, A 


and of a war with the Mahrattas, with whom the 
King of Tanjore was allied, and who already hung) 4 
over the Carnatic with alarming menaces. They | 
believed that, beside the Nabob’s old passion fo 
the conquest of Tanjore, he was at present stimu 
lated by the desire of that part of the Mysore coum! ag 
try which lay on the Carnatic side of the passes ; and) 

which he had been promised by the Mahrattas, as the: T 
price of the assistance which they wished to receive] ) 
that he now despaired of being able to persuade th 
English to give that assistance; but expected, if Ie pas 
could inveigle them into a war with the King “| 
Tanjore, that they would then be glad to form ®) an 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 579, 283 
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alliance with the Mahrattas, in order to escape the BOOK V. 


ia calamity of their arms. In these circumstances the Cu4r-4- 
>rnmey Governor and Council bitterly complained, that they 1771. 
endan Were left by their DEEE masters, with instruc- 
ane Wi tions and orders which might be construed all manner 
hs Joh of ways; and that, whatever course they took, they 
ms, ny WEE sure of condemnation if they failed, could ex- 
| betray, pect approbation, only as a consequence of success.! 
ven de They resolved to collect as much of the army and of 
` military stores, at Trichinopoly, as could be done 
led ty without appearing to prepare for war; and to abstain 
nt dan, fom hostilities unless unavoidably involved in them. 
was the Inquiring into the supposed dependance of the 
ne; ani Marawar country, the Presidency found, that both 
vith the Tanjore and Trichinopoly had alternately made use 
seracel, of their power to set up and put down the chiefs of 
he idl Marawar. But in conclusion, “ it appears,” they 


ability said, “ to us, that the only right over them is power, 
“bene and that constitutionally they are independent of 
dista) 20th; though ‘Trichinopoly, since it has been added 
Niel to the government of the Carnatic, having been more 
om the! powerful than Tanjore, hath probably received more 
ly hung submission from them.” Between states in India, 

They power, they remark generally, Js the only arbi- 

trator of right; established usage or titles cannot 


+ I 

pe exempt one state from a dependance on another, when 
e cout superior force prevails; neither cau they enforce 
ss; ant! dependance where power is wanting.” â H 

„ as the T These reasonings and conclusions, wita regard to 
ceive; ~ “W°re, bear date in the records of the Presidency 
ade the, 


1, if lie, ua Se these considerations balanced, and this severe condemnation, 
x o SRON their employers, Papers, ut supra, p. 662, 663, 666, 679. ; j 

Cing ” tuti T pa, 682*. According to this account, there is no consti- 

orm an A ree India but the law of the strongest. The fact is importan 

em has often (I should not err much if I said always) been mistaken, 

| e inaccurate minds, which- hitherto have contemplated Indian 


VOL, IV. G 
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Negotiation with the Rajah. 


ROOK V. from the beginning of February to the end of March, 
Ciar.4 On the 12th of June, when Trichinopoly was suff, 


1771 


ciently supplied with stores for defence, and th 
question was to be determined whether more shoul} 
be sent, the Nabob dissuaded any further prepara. 
tions; alleging that the Mahrattas would never giv 
the necessary respite for undertaking an expedition 
against Tanjore, and that to him every article of 
expense, however small, was an object of importance, 
Upon this, the Presidency express themselves in the 
following terms: “ When we consider the earnest 
and repeated solicitations urged by the Nabob to en- 
gage us in an expedition against Tanjore; when we 
consider the taunts and reflections cast on us by Sir 
John Lindsay for refusing to comply with the Nabob’s, 
requisition of proceeding immediately against Tan 
jore at a time when we were unprepared; when we 
consider that our apprehensions from the Mahratta. 
are not now near so great, since most of the grain is 
now collected in the different forts, which would ren. | 
der it difficult for an army of Mahrattas to subsist: 
all these circumstances considered, it appears strange) 
that the Nabob should so suddenly alter his opinion, 
and should now decline entering on the expedition, 
which he so lately and so earnestly urged us to under” 
take.” ‘They conjectured, that, as his grand motive 
for urging the expedition at first, was to force them 
into an alliance with the Mahrattas, so now, despair! 
ing of that event, he wished not to give the Maha 
tas a pretext for overrunning his dominions.’ 

On the 24th of July, the Committee resolved, 
first, that an expedition against the Rajah would, in 


itself, be adviseable, but pee contrary to the indi, 


nations of the Nabob ought not to be undertakes! 


1 Papers, ut supra, p, 684, 685. Í 


| 
E 
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Negotiation with the Rajah. 83 


larch, | secondly, that negotiation should he used instead of BOOK v. 
sufi, war, and that the negotiation, in which the Nabob ©#4?: 4- 
| the, wished the English not to appear, should he left to 4771, 
houd? pe conducted by that ostensible prince. 
para. No sooner was conference attempted than the Ra- 
give jah declared, that he had already « referred all dif- 
ditim, ferences between him and the Nabol to the Company, 
cle of and that he wished the Company would mediate be- 
tance, tween them; that he was ready and willing to settle 
mth terms of accommodation under the guarantee of the 
wnest English, on whose faith and promise he would rely; 
toen hut that he would never trust the Nabob without the 
enwe security of the English, as he well knew the Nabob’s 
3y Sir’ intentions were to accommodate matters for the pre- 
aboh’s| sent, but that he had bad intentions whenever an 
Tan opportunity should offer in future.” ? 
en wej On the 29th of July, the demands of the Nabob 
ratta. were presented to the Rajah’s vakeel at Madras ; but 
aini, as he required fifteen or twenty days to receive the 
d ren | instructions of his master, and as the distance of 
ibsist:, Madras would aid the Rajah in spinning out the time 
range till the commencement of the rains, the Nabob pro- 
inion, posed to send his two sons to Trichinopoly; the eldest, 
Jition| Omdut ul Omrah, to conduct the negotiations; and 
inde the younger, Mader ul Mulk, to manage the supply 
notive ofthe army; while the negotiation, he thought, should 
them be supported, by the show of inevitable war, if the 
sspait Rajah declined implicit submission.” 
ahirat h Now was required a decision on the question, what, 
| ifthe war should issue in a conquest, was to be done 
olves, With Tanjore, The Presidency knew, that the grand 
ld, Cause of the reluctance which the Nabob had latterly 
ind, shown to the war, was a fear lest the Company 
akeni} Should conquer Tanjore for themselves ; and, that 


"Papers, ut supra, p. 696. 2 Ibid, 717. a Ibid. 718,720. 
G 2 


} 

| 

i 

| 
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S4 War upon Tanjore. 


BOOK V. there was no accommodation, how unfavourab) and 
Cuar. 4 soever, which he would not make with the Rajah, 
1771. rather than incur the hazard of so hateful a result, 
The Nabob offered to give to the Company ten lag ( 

of pagodas, if, after conquering, they delivered Tan. am 

jore, in full dominion, to him. The Presidency wished the 

to reserve the question to the proper authorities jy be 
England, but the Nabob would not consent. The Oci 
Presidency imagined, that as they had now convinced thr 

the Rajah of the hostile designs both of themselves Va 

and Nabob, it was highly dangerous to leave him pec 
possessed of power, which he would have an interest att; 

in lending to the French, or any other enemy; and yati 

as they could not proceed to war, except with con- hag 

sent of the Nabob, it was therefore best to comply pre 

with his terms.’ tha 

Early in September, the young Nabob, (such was | Raj 

the name by which the English generally spoke of í 
Omdut ul Omrah) who had repaired to Trichinopoly, arr 

to conduct the negotiation, reported to General Smith, | the 

the commander of the English troops, that nothing, fron 

but compulsion would bring the Rajah to the sub-| the 
mission required. ‘The army was ready to march) diff 

on the 12th of September; but the department of rest 
supplying the army had been intrusted wholly to the cho 


Nabob’s second son; and it was found upon inquity, 1 
that there was not rice in the camp for the con plu 
sumption of a single day.* | the 


The greatest exertions were made by the general Stor 
to enable the army to move; and on the 16th it! un 
arrived before Vellum, a fortress of considerable. sun 
strength, and one of the great bulwarks of Tanjor® Wa: 
The battery, having been constructed first in a wrong ) Mo) 
place, was not ready till the morning of the g0thi | Clu 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 726—731. 
* General Smith’s Letter, ibid. 742. 


i 
| 
| 


i 
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The Rajah submits. 85 


table and the breach could not have been made practicable BOOK v. 


ajah, ‘tll about three o’clock the next afternoon, but to- “¥*?:4- 
esult, wards evening the garrison stole out of the fort.? 1771. 
n lacs On the 23d the army again marched, and en- 


Tan. camped before Tanjore. They broke ground late on 
‘shed the evening of the 29th, and by that time began to 
es in pe distressed for want of provisions. On the Ist of 
The October, the enemy made a strong sally, which 
Meed threatened to have considerable effects ; but Major 
selves. Vaughan, the officer against whose post it was di- | 
him ected, acted with firmness and judgment, and the 
terest attack was repelled without much loss. The ope- 
; and rations proceeded but slowly. The 27th of October 
col: had arrived, when the engineers reported that the 
mply preach would be practicable the next morning. On 
| that day the young Nabob signed a peace with the 
1 was; Rajah, and hostilities ceased.” 
keo! The Rajah engaged to pay eight lacs of rupees for 
poly, arrears of peshcush ; 30,50,000 for the expense of 
mith | the expedition; to restore whatever he had taken 
thing from the Marawars; and to aid with his troops in all 
sul the wars of the Nabob. Vellum was-the principal 
narch | difficulty. It was finally agreed, that it should be 
nt of restored to the Rajah, but demolished if the Nabob 
‘othe chose. 
quiry | Before this event, a dispute had arisen about the 
com plunder. Omdut ul Omrah was informed, that, by 
| the usage of war, the plunder of all places, taken by 
neral Storm, belonged to the captors. Omdut ul Omrah, 
th t| unwilling to lose the plunder of Tanjore, offered a 
rable Sum of money in lieu of it to the troops. His offer 
pjore Was not satisfactory ; and a disagreeable and acri- 
rong ’ Monious correspondence had taken place. By cou- 
20th | cluding a peace, before the reduction of the fort, any 


! Papers, ut supra, p. 744—750. - ? Ibid. 755—790. 
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86 Severity of the Terms. | 

BOOK V. allowance to the army was a matter of gratuity ny gr 
Cuar. 4 of right. | Ta 
1771. The Presidency were struck, as they say, with; he 


«“ alarm,” when, expécting every hour to hear of the! ge 
fall of Tanjore, they were accosted with the newsg of 
the conclusion of a peace. They expressed the he 
greatest dissatisfaction with the terms, which ought, wo 
in their opinion, to have been nothing less than the op 
surrender of the fort at discretion. The terms were) as 
not only inadequate, but no security, they said, was, the 
provided for the execution of them such as they were, he 
On this account they held it necessary to keep them. 
selves prepared as for immediate war. Orders wete val 
sent not to give up Vellum without farther instruc) pel 
tions. The expectation was entertained, that the) up 
Rajah would not be exact to a day in the delivery of) mo 
the money and jewels he had agreed to resign. This at 
happened. The want of punctuality was pronounced . 
a breach of the treaty; the guns had not yet been Ne 
drawn out of the batteries; and the troops wer! red 
under the walls of Tanjore: the fort of Vellum, and, an 
the districts of Coiladdy and Elangad, were demand-| Di 
ed: a renewal of hostilities was threatened as the) “I 
only alternative : the helpless Rajah could do nothing Na 
but comply.” | Ta 
In averting from themselves the effects of this dis: ing 
approbation, the General stated, that he commi Na 
nicated to Omdut ul Omrah the progress of the siege, | but 
and the great probability of success; that he had 10) 
control over the negotiation, and was bound by hi 
instructions to desist from hostilities the moment the 
Nabob desired: on the other hand, Omdut ul On tag 
rah affirmed, that he took not a step without consult: | 
ing the General; that the troops were under the 
| 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 827. . ° Ibid, p. 930, 931. | 
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y Tot. greatest apprehension on account of the rains which BOOK V. 
| pad begun; that when the breach was partly made, ©"? 4. 
With| he stated the terms to which the Rajah had yielded, 1771. 
f the! declaring that he would not accept them, if the fall 
WSof of the place were assured; that the General replied, 
1 the he could not say he would take the place, but he 
ught, would endeavour to take it; that being asked his 
i the opinion, whether the Rajah would give such terms 
Wee as he now offered, if the siege were unsuccessful, 
» was the General said, “ My opinion is, that in that case 
were, he will give you nothing, but if he does he is a great 
thems fool;” that when asked if he would guarantee equi- 
wete valent terms in case the enterprise miscarried, he re- 
struc) pelled the proposal; that when peace was then held 
t the) up to his view, as what in that case appeared the 
ery of most politic choice, he replied, “ It was well; it was 
This) at the Nabob’s option.” * 
unced Before all things were settled with Tanjore, the 
s been  Nabob made application for the Company’s forces to 
wer! reduce the two Marawar Polygars. The Governor 
, and and Council, in their letter upon this to the Court of 
nand-| Directors, make the following pertinent remarks: 
s the) “It is well worthy of observation that Marawar and 
thing!  Nalcooty are the two Polygars whom the Rajah of 
| Tanjore attacked in the beginning of the year, assert- 
S dis ing their dependance on his government; while the 
mmt] Nabob claimed the right of protecting them, as tri- 
siega | butaries to the government of Trichinopoly. It was 
adno An this cause that the late Plenipotentiary ° took the 
by his) field of controversy ; asserted the Nabob’s pretensions 
nt the to us, who did not deny them ; exaggerated the out- 
1 On ge of the Rajah of Tanjore in taking arms against 
nsull-/ them; and extolled their obedience and submission 
ar thej to the Nabob’s government: and he will say, he 


31. ! Papers, ut supra, p. 803, 857. 2 Sir John Lindsay. 
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BOOK V. compelled us to vindicate the Nabob’s dignity. Wha 


1 
-| s s ? . . or 
Cuar. 4- Honours are due to the minister’s zeal for his friend, oe 
. Pat s 
1771. cause! mark now the reasonmg of that friend: the Dori 
Rajah humbled; Marawar and Nalcooty, from ahd pe 


dient dependants, become immediately dangerous anj oft 
ungovernable delinquents; and there can be no Safety 
to the Nabob’s government unless they are re. thet 
duced.” * fort 
Notwithstanding the contradiction which the Pre trou 
sidency thus remarked in the pretexts of the Nabob, 1 
they consented, without any difficulty in this case, to war 
undertake the expedition. The season of the rains att 
of necessity delayed their operations; but in the and 
mean time inquiries were made; terms were settled pec, 
with the Nabob; and the army was kept ready at pen 
Trichinopoly, the nearest of the stations to the place at t 
of attack. | app 
The Nabob imputed no other crime to the Mara- 12t 
wars, except their not sending troops to the late war 400 
upon Tanjore, and uot paying the money which he! six 
exacted of them. And the Presidency acknowledgel | and 
that he had no right over them whatsoever, but that © Tri 
right of oppression, which is claimed by the strong| wh 
man over the weak. The reason for concurring with rati 
the Nabob in his desire to attack them, was, that the! Th 
. Nabob, by his ill usage, had made them his enemies. | Ra 
They concurred, they said, “ not to gratify the Na on 
Lob’s revenge on those Polygars; but because, if they mo 
were not originally and naturally, he has made them was 
his enemies; and therefore it is necessary they should had 
be reduced. It is necessary; or it is good policy they fore 
should. We do not say it is altogether just, fot Con 
justice and good policy are not often related.” ? hot 
The objects, however, of the Nabob and of te | not 


2 Tanjore papers, ut supra, p. 1082. 
2 Ibid. p. 969, combined with P» 1085, par, 54. 


j 
| 
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War upon Marawar, 389 


What Company were somewhat different. The ardent pas- BOOK V. 
tends ion of the Nabob was to destroy every creature who "^F: 4- 
l: the | bore any rule in the country, and place the whole 1772, 
1 obe under his own immediate authority. The intention 
is and ofthe Company was by no means to proceed to “ the 
Safety total extirpation of the Polygars; but only to reduce 
e 1 {hem to such a state of dependance, by seizing their 
forts and strong holds, as might prevent their being 
e Pre. troublesome in future.” + 
laboh {he Nabob’s application for reduction of the Mara- 
se, to. wars was made at the beginning of November, 1771; 
rains at the beginning of December, when the concurrence 
n the and views of the Presidency, were’ understood, he 
ettled recommended, if not a dereliction, at any rate a sus- 
dy at pension of the design, for fear of the Mahrattas; and 
| place | at the beginning of March, 1772, he renewed his 
| application for undertaking the expedition. On the 
Mara- ` 12th of May, a force, consisting of 120 artillery-men, 
ewa 400 European infantry, three battalions of sepoys, 
ch he! six battering cannon, a body of the Nabob’s cavalry, 
edgel and two of his battalions of sepoys, marched from 
t that" Trichinopoly, accompanied by Omdut ul Omrah, 
strong who was deputed by his father to conduct all ope- 
y with rations, not military, connected with the expedition. 
at the They arrived, having met with no opposition, at 
mies: Ramnadaporam, the capital of the greater Marawar 
e Na on the 28th. The batteries were opened in the 
f they | morning of the 2d of April, and a practicable breach 
them was effected before the evening. ‘This time a bargain 
hould had been made with the Nabob, that he should not 
rthey forestall the ‘wishes of his allies, by the precipitate 
t, for Conclusion ofa peace. ‘Terms were, however, offered 
both by Omdut ul Omrah and the General, which, 
yf the notwithstanding their inadequate means of resistance, 


1 Tanjore papers, ut supra, p. 1081. 


| 
| 
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90 Marawar conquered. 


BOOK V. the people of the Polygar refused. The fort y, i 
Cuar.4. assaulted the same evening, and carried with the lal Bf 
1772, of only one European and two sepoys killed, Ty mn 
Polygar, a minor of only twelve years of age, wil 
his mother, and the Duan, were taken in the place, 
and soon reduced to a situation which extorted th 
compassion of Englishmen. The Nabob bargaing 
for the plunder by a sum of money to the troops’ | she 
The Nabob’s troops, before the 15th of June, wey mai 
put in possession of all the forts in great Marawar, ind 
and on the 16th, the army began its march towan out 
the other principality of that name. The Polyga «J 
had betaken himself to a strong hold, named Kak wh 
Koil, or Carracoil, surrounded by thick woods, which the 
they approached on the morning of the 23d. An the 
English officer, with a detachment of the army, wa the 
sent to approach by a road, on the opposite side, with) Wl 
a hope, either of drawing off some of the enemy's mo 
attention, or of finding an opportunity to enter ly int 
surprise. In the mean time submissive offers arrivel! Na 
from the Polygar. To guard against any stratagem poc 
to amuse, the advance of the troops was not inter Fo 
rupted till the morning of the 25th, when Omdutl) tak 
Omrah gave the General notice that peace was colt) is ¢ 
cluded, and requested that orders might be sent to Th 
stop the detachment. The orders, it seems, Weel the 
intrusted to the Polygar’s vakeels ; the Polygar’s vi- the 
keels, it is said, used not the requisite diligence; 4| onl 
any rate the sending of the orders was unhappily ij to 
not criminally mismanaged; the detachment ade) Mmi 
vanced ; found the Polygar reposing upon the security Th 
of the treaty, and totally off his guard; with scarcely, eq 
any resistance it entered the place, and the Polyg# ou 
was killed while endeavouring to escape at one of ti per 


* Papers, ut supra, p, 1081—1083, and 998. 
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Ort wa ates. The Nabob, here too, gave a sum of money BooKv. 
the la in redemption of the plunder. And these sums O*P- 4 
. Th pecame the subject of immediate animosities and 1772. 
e, With disputes, among the parties by whom pretensions to 
> place a share of them were advanced.’ 
ted th The settlement of the territory was rendered diffi- 
"gaini cult, by excess of misgovernment. The people of 
PS.’ ¢he- country, who had facilitated the conquest by re- 
e, Wen maining at their ploughs, and who expected equal 
wawan) indulgence under one despot as another, were turned 
towa out of their lands, and took arms all over the country. 
? olygat “J must represent to you,” said the English officer, 
Kala, who was left to support Omdut ul Omrah, (these are 
y which the words of a letter addressed to the Council,) “that 
1. At the settling this country in the manner expected by 
y, wu the Nabob, requires extremities of a shocking nature. 
e, with When we are marching, we find all over the country 
nemys most villages abandoned by the men, there remaining 
iter by in them only women and children, who, likely if the 
attivel! Nabob persists in this undertaking, must, with other 
tagem poor innocents, become a sacrifice to this conquest: 
inter-| Eor, if any of our baggage remain behind, it is usually 
idut ul) taken; our parties and stragglers are attacked. This 
s cot! is done by the inhabitants of some village or other. 
ent to. Those villages being pointed out to me, I cannot pass - 
, wet the outrage without punishment; and not finding 
r’sve) the objects on which my vengeance should fall, I can 
ce; at Only determine it by reprisals : which will oblige me 
pily if, to plunder and burn those villages; kill every man 
it ad| them; and take prisoners the women and children. 
curity! Those are actions which the nature of this war will 
saree) quire: For, having no enemy to encounter, it is 
olyga only by severe examples of that kind, that we may ex- 
of the) Pect to terminate it, so as to answer the end proposed.”* 


"Papers, ut supra, p, 1083—1085, 1006, 1037. Ibid. p. 1058. 
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BOOK V. 


CHAP. 4, 


1773. 


The Nabob presses 


Complaining, that they were left without any spe, 


cific instructions by the Court of Directors, that they | 


were commanded generally to support the Naboh 


in all his pretensions, that they were blamed as not / 


having given him sufficient support, that they were | 
bullied by the Plenipotentiaries to support him more 
than they could believe was either expedient or safe, | 
the Governor and Council alleged that they were led | 
on by that friend and ally from one step to another, | 


without knowing where to stop, and without being | 
able to make those reservations in favour of the Com. | 


pany which the interests of the Company appeared | 
to require: In this manner had Tanjore been hum. | 


bled and fleeced : In this manner the two Marawars 
had been conquered, and delivered up as a dominion 
to the Nahbob. It must be allowed, that except fora 
little time when he first demanded the attack on 
Tanjore, the Presidency had shown themselves abun- 
dantly forward to second, or rather to excite the 
Nabob’s ardour for conquest of the minor states. 
The’ Nabob had only one scruple, the fear of their 


conquering for themselves. The declarations how- 


ever, of the Presidency, of the Directors, and the 
King’s minister plenipotentiary, the interpretations 
of the treaty of Paris, and especially the recent ex- 
ample in the surrender of the Marawars, raised up a 


hope in his Highness that the time was at last arrived | I 


when the long desired possession of Tanjore might 
be fully acquired. 


In a conference with the President about the 


middle of June, 1773, the Nabob brought complaint, 
that there was now due from Tanjore about ten lacs 


of rupees, that the Rajah had applied to the’ Mah- | 


rattas and to Hyder for a body of troops, and had 
encouraged the Colleries to ravage part of the Car- 
natic territory ; and intimated his intention of sub- 
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quing him; all which he desired the President to Book v. 


Spe. 
Cuar, 4, 


they | consider of. 


boh After a few days, at another conference, “ the 1773. 
not © Nabob expressed his earnest desire that the expedi- 
vere | tion should be undertaken ; spoke much of his friend- 
| ship to the Company; and to show his regard for 
| 
| 
| 
| 


safe, | them was willing, in case of success, to give them 
9 

sled ten Jacs of pagodas.” ” 

‘her, As the question immediately occurred, what, in 


eing | case the expedition was undertaken, was to be ex- 
om- | pected from, or done with, their neighbours, Hyder, 
ared | and the Mahrattas; a curious change appeared in 
um- | the sentiments of the Nabob, A friendship, he said, 
vars | must be established between him and Hyder; for 
nion | notwithstanding all that he had done to procure for 
fora) the Mahrattas the benefit of English assistance, “ yet 
; on he found they were not fair and open towards him at 
bun- | Poonah;® and that whether he reduced Tanjore or 

the | did not reduce it, they would still come against him 
ates. | when it suited their affairs; that by God’s blessing, 
heir | however, if he and Hyder were joined, they would, 
10w- | with the assistance of the English, keep the Mah- 

the | rattas effectually on the other side of the Kistnah.” * 
ions On the 22d of J une, the question underwent deli- 
| eX: beration in the Select Committee. As to the com- 
ip a plaint about the moneys unpaid, the Committee pass 
ived | tover as a matter of slight importance. And as to 
ight | the other complaint, that the Rajah was looking to 
the neighbouring powers for support against the 


the | Nabob, of which they had before them no satisfactory 


int, 


lacs |; Papers, ut supra, p. 1107. 

Jah } ; onte Report to the Select Committee, Ibid. 1108. 

had | athe is, ein for them assistance from the English, he represented 

Car- | had caine of their want of friendship, since they believed (of course ` 
a Englis them) that “he had got the entire control of the whole 


sub- 4 Thid. ation, and could make them do as he pleased.” Ibid. 
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Motives of the English 


| 


: si | 
BOOK V. proof, they were constrained to confess, that, if it wen! 
Cuar. 4. true, he would not be to blame. “ That the Nabob»! 


they say, “ has constantly had in view the design atl 
conquering Tanjore, will not admit of a doubt. W; 
are firmly persuaded, that his chief motive for con! 
cluding peace with the Rajah, at a time when oy 
troops were upon the point of getting possession of) 
the place, arose from his jealousy lest the Company) 
purposed at a convenient opportunity to take the, 
country from him. By that expedition, however, he! 
obtained what he earnestly wished for, namely, the. 
removal of that restraint which he thought himself 
under, by the Company’s guarantee of 1762.” | 

The Committee next record a solemn declaration, 
that the treaty, which was then concluded, left the 
Rajah at the mercy of the Nabob, and bound, by al 
sense of self preservation, to seek for protection 
against him in every quarter. “ We then expressed 
our firm opinion, that the peace, concluded without 
the intervention of the Company, would not be con- 
sidered by the Rajah as any security to him; and 
that he would avail himself of the first opportunity 
of freeing himself from his apprehensions of the 
Nabob. The intelligence communicated to us by the 
Nabob of the Rajah’s application to the Mahrattas 
and Hyder Ally for assistance, is, in some measure, 
confirmed by the advices transmitted to us by Mr 
Mostyn from Poonah:' Neither is the conduct al 
the Rajah, in this instance, to be wondered at. ‘The 
apprehensions he before had have been increased by 


1 The author of the Defence of Lord Pigot (Introd. p. 63) says, thet 
by the Nabob people were employed to personate the Rajah’s yakeels ahs 
Poonah; that letters were fabricated; and all sorts of artifice employ 
to mislead the Company’s servants. The Presidency are often complal™ 
ing that the Nabob’s letters of intelligence state always a set of fact 
exactly calculated to support the point, whatever it is, which the Nabot 
is at that moment driving. 
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t Were he publication of me Nabob’s intention of reducing BOOK V. 
aboh»! pim; which has Benes credit all over the country, Orar. 4. 
ign al He knows that, in om present situation, we cannot 
We) interfere, in the disputes between him and the Nabob; 
t con that the Nabob did not even allow his vakeel to visit 
m on the late President. Under these circumstances, it is 
ion of) not surprising, that. the Rajah should endeavour to 
npany strengthen himself, by every means in his power, to 
e the! enable him to withstand any attempts of the Naboh 
er, he! against him.” * i 
y, th That the Presidency had reason to pass over in 
imsi! silence, or at least with neglect, the complaints of the 
| Nabob, respecting the payment of the Rajah’s debt, 
ation, sufficiently appears from the statement of the facts. 
ft the Of fifty lacs, exacted as the compensation for peace, 
hy a| twelve lacs and a half were paid down. By mort- 
ection) gaging jewels and land, to the Dutch at Negapatnam, 
vessel) and the Danes at Tranquebar, he had contrived to 
ithoy! pay the remainder, together with eight lacs for the 
econ} peshcush of two years, leaving a balance of only ten 
; and] lacs upon the whole.? 
tunity) Notwithstanding the absence of criminality on the 
yf the) part of the Rajah, the Presidency resolved that they 
yy the, ought to destroy him. “It is evident,” they say, 
rattas) “that in the present system,’ it is dangerous to have 
asut&| sucha power in the heart of the province: for, as 
y Mr) the Honourable Court have been repeatedly advised, 
ict of unless the Company can engage the Rajah to their 
The interest, by a firm promise of support in all his just 
ed by) tights, we look upon it as certain, that, should any 


to renew the War, 


1773. 


ys, thit) 1 Papers, ut supra, p. 1117. 

keels at See the Letter from the Dutch to the Nabob (Ibid, 1278); Defence 
ployed 9 Ta Pigot, Introd. 64. 

mplan tl Y present system, they mean the orders from England to support 
of facts eNabob, as absolute sovereign, in all his pretensions; which held 
, Nabob| Weir hands from interfering to protect the Rajah. 
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96 Nature of these Motives. 


i 
| 
| 
BOOK V. troubles arise in the Carnatic, whether from the wh 
Cuar. 4- French or a country enemy, and present a favouralj,, ges 
1778. opportunity of freeing himself from his apprehense| 
of the Nabob, he would take part against him, and) sho 
at such a time might be a dangerous enemy in te exp 
south. The propriety and expediency, therefore, g! sort 
embracing the present opportunity of reducing hin pe: 
entirely, before such an event takes place, are) that 


evident.” ! ` hen 


Never, I suppose, was the resolution taken to make) Pre 


mil 


; p : ; | 
war upon a lawful sovereign, with the view of “y| put 


ducing him entirely,” that is, stripping him of his the 
dominions, and either putting him and his family to} and 
death, or making them prisoners for life, upon a more, cop! 
accommodating principle. We have cone the Rajah) war 
great injury: We have no intention to do him right:| to K 
This constitutes a full and sufficient reason for going) fenc 
on to his destruction. Such is the doctrine: The| ofi 
practical improvement is obvious. Do you wisha| ont 
good reason for effecting any body’s destruction? 7 
First do him an injury sufficiently great, and thenif) his} 
you destroy him, you have, in the law of self-defence,| relu 
an ample justification ! engi 
In the opinion of the Presidency, no danger al-| thin 
tended the operations required for the destruction o| on | 
the Rajah: As to Hyder, he had too much busines’ conf 
on his hands, and knew his own interest too well, tof too | 
make the English just now his enemies on account o| with 
the Rajah: With regard to the Mahrattas, they welt) dene 
sure to invade the Carnatic, whenever they could they 
expect to do so with any success; and that would oper 
happen neither sooner nor later on account of the 
reduction of Tanjore.? b th 
The next point to consider was, the conditions up" a 


> a Ver 
1 Papers, ut supra, p. 1117. 2 Ibid. v 


`F 
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Conditions required of the Naboh, 97 


M the) which the Nabob anys be accothmodated with the ee: V. 
Urabe, destruction of the Rajah and the transfer of his do- C4- 4- 
Dsion| minions. The first condition was, that the Nabob 1775. 
3, anj) should advance cash, ok good bills, sufficient for the 
in tel expense of the expedition. ] The second was, that all 
re, a) sorts of necessaries, excepting military stores, should 
o hin! he amply provided by the Nabob. The third was, 
>» are that instead of paying for 7,000 sepoys, he should . 

| henceforth pay for 10,000. The condition, which the 
make! Presidency endeavoured before the first war to obtain, 
"1. put which they afterwards gave up, that of reserving 
of his the disposal of ‘Tanjore to the Court of Directors ; 
vily to! and the maxim laid down by the Directors, and re- 
| more cognised by the Presidency in the case of the Mara- 
Rajah’ wars, viz. that it was for the interest of the Company 
right:| to leave the minor chiefs in the Carnatic totally de- 
going) fenceless, as likely to aid the Nabob in those schemes 
: The} of independence which he incessantly cherished ; were 
vish a) on this occasion totally neglected. 
ction?} The Nabob, in these cases, was accustomed to press 
henif) his project eagerly, as long as he found the Presidency 
fence,| reluctant or undetermined; as soon as he found them 
engaged, and warm in the project, to manifest some- 
eralt-| thing of indifference, or aversion. So it happened, 
ion of on the present occasion. The Nabob, after several 
sines conferences, told the President; “he would not be 
ell, 10) too pressing upon the expedition’s being undertaken, 
unto!) Without it suited the Company’s affairs.” The Presi- 


eS 


r ni dency, however, were in a very diterno tion; 
(i j i i i 

cini they were determined, and impatient, to begin the 

wou’, Operations immediately.’ 

of the 


i Papers, ut supra, p. 1122, 1125. There is secret history in many of 
; Proceedings of the Company’s servants which it is not possible to 
8 forward with such evidence as history admits, and which, except in 
eY general Manner, it is not within the province of history to trace. 
VOL, ly. H 
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BOOK V. 
CHAP. 4. 


1773. 


Expedition against Tanjore. 


The Nabob, without much difficulty, accepted the 
conditions; on which, the Presidency were eager {, | 
make for him the conquest of Tanjore; and it wasl 


agreed, that no peace should be concluded with the / 


Rajah, unless it should be found to be absolutely T 
possible to effect his destruction. ‘The General Was | 
furnished with his instructions on the 5th of July, | 
The Nabob bargained with the troops, by a sum of) 
money, for the plunder of Tanjore, if the place should. 
be taken by storm. And on the 3d of August the | 
army marched from Trichinopoly. | 


| 
1 


They encamped, after a skirmish, within a short | 


distance of Tanjore, on the 6th of August. On the | 
13th, the following letter was received from the | 
Rajah. “The friendship and support offered by the | 
English to this country is a matter of universal cele- | 
bration and report among all the Mahratta and | 
Rajahpoot. nations, as well as others. We have 
quietly submitted to the hard terms imposed on us by 
the Nabob; and have given him all that, by these | 
means, he required. Some deficiency happened in 
the revenues of the mortgaged lands; for the pay- 
ment of the sums so deficient, as well as the last 
year’s peshcush (though the latter was not yet become 
due) I borrowed of the Soucars; and having engaged 
with them also for an additional sum, to discharge 


Such articles of evidence as present themselves may be submitted for 
consideration. The Author of the History and Management of the 
East India Company, than whom no man was better acquainted with the 
secrets of Madras, and who, though he is a prejudiced and unfair, isnot 
a mendacious writer, says, (p. 219) that the crime of the Rajah was bis 
sending to borrow money of the Dutch; and had he pursued the plan of 
borrowing at Madras, “with more constancy, and to a much larger €% 
tent, the GREAT FOLKS at Madras might have had an interest in ove" 
looking, for some time longer, his designs. But Tulja-ji, though not more 
faithless, was less prudent than his father Pretaupa Sing, who had 
always an expert agent at Madras to negotiate a loan, when he wished 
to obtain a favour.” 
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| of jy anjore n 99 
i 


ed the what was due to the young Nabob and other lesser BOOK v, 
zer to | accounts; I took bills for the whole amount, and sent C"ar. 4. 
It Was them to the Nabob ; who, having protested my bills," 1773. 

h the has set on foot an expedition against me. Consider- 

yim ing that no deviation of conduct can by any means 


l was) pelaid to my charge, and that I have fulfilled my 
July, | engagements in respect of the payments I agreed to, 


im of Iam confident you can never consent to this mca- 
hould | sure. Some offence should surely be proved upon me, 


st the | before an expedition be undertaken against me: 

Without any show of equity to wage an unjust war 
short | against me, is not consistent with reason. This 
n the i 
1 the 1 This transaction is explained, in the following manner, by the 


y the | Author of the “Defence of Lord Pigot.” (Introd. p. 64.) “It hap- 
cele- | pened that one Comera, a dubash of the virtuous Mr. Benfield, was at 
| Tanjore, when the Nabob threatened a second visit. This Comera, 

and servant of Mr. Benfield, was employed in lending money on mortgages. 
have | Tobim the Nabob addressed his Self; through him, he mortgaged to 
us by Mr. Benfield some districts, which had been formerly mortgaged to the 
Nahob; and obtained from Comera bills on his master Mr. Benfield 

these payable at Madras for the twelve lacs which by the treaty of 1771 were 
ed in | stillto be paid. But it was not the intention of the Nabob to receive 
pay: this last instalment, His confidence in the servants of the Company 
wasincreased. And he now determined at all events to get possession of 

> last Tanjore. He therefore sent for the dubash, and by proper application, 
come | Prevailed on him to deny that he gave the draughts: by proper applica- 
aged ime he raised unexpected scruples in the breast of the delicate Mr. 
) enfield. Though he now avows that he has mortgages to a consider- 
harge able amount in. the Tanjore country; yet then, in a more enlightened i 
moment, he discovered that it was his duty, as a servant obedient to the i 
orders of the Company, to reject any proposal of lending money on mort- 


a in flees a does not indeed deny that the bills were drawn on him: io 

ith the | heg S thein to have been drawn, and actually sent to the Nabob: pin 

, isnot maats his agent, But he seems not to know who it was that 

vas his undes ae His own servant, Comera, dwindles, in his account, ee i 

plan o with ei able creature without a name ; a black man to the ane ward, 

set | cerns a e virtuous Mr. Benfield had indeed some mna e E j 

5 over: ha Th this Statement, the fact of the drawing of the bil Bs F o. | 

jt more ARA peng accepted by Mr. Benfield, are established. For fee | 

10 had RE &-points we have only the authority of the writer, and the mode Š 

wished | a ite delicate point at Madras; the writer, it is to be pee? , i { 
bitual an; but the mode of gaining points at Madras, notorious, ha: 


> and altogether concordant with the assertion. 


H 2 
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BOOK V. 
“Cuar. 4 


—_ 


1775. 


Tanjore taken. 
{ 


charitable country is the support of multitudes at 
people: If you, Sir, will preserve it from destruction | 
you will be the most great, glorious, and honoured af 
mankind. I am full of confidence, that you will | 
neither do injustice, yourself, nor listen to the tale af 
the oppressor. I only desire a continuance of tha 
support which this country has formerly experienced | 
from the English, and you will reap the fame so good) 
an action deserves.” ? | 

Ground was broken before Tanjore, late on the | 
evening of the 20th of August; and a party was. 
advanced to a commanding spot within 500 yards of 
the walls. On the 23d, the engineers had run their, 
parallels to the destined extent, but had not time to 
erect a redoubt which was intended to secure their, 
left. On the morning of the 24th, the enemy) 
sallied in a considerable party, and attacked the’ 
trenches with musketry. They retired upon the 
brisk advancement of the grenadiers, but not without | 
some loss to the English assailants. On the 27th, 
in the morning, the hatteries were opened. About 
the same time the Presidency received from Mr. 
Mostyn, at Poonah, a letter, to say, that a dispute 
between the Peshwa’s government, and that of Beran 
afforded present occupation to the Mahrattas, and 
removed the danger of interruption to the expedition 
against ‘Tanjore. ‘The approaches were made, and 
the breaching batteries opened, early in the morning 
of the 14th of September. On the 16th a passag? 
of twelve feet wide was completed across the we 
ditch which surrounded the walls, and the breac 
was so considerable, that the enemy expected the 
assault by day-light the next morning, when 20,000 | 


* Papers, ut supra, p. 1177. The tone of the Rajah’s letter is indy 
putable; his assertions with regard to matters of fact are as much, ° 
rather as little valuable, as those of the Nabob. 
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des ot fohting men were prepared to defend the breach. BOOK V 
uction, | This hour being permitted to pass, they expected no Car. 4. 
red o| farther attempt till the evening ; but when the sun l 
u wil) yasin the meridian, and intensely hot, and the gar- 
tale of | rison had mostly retired to obtain a little refreshment 

ji that | and repose, the English troops were drawn out with- 
lenced | out noise to the assault. The success of the stratagem 

o good! was complete. The troops entered with scarcely 


Í 
} 


| any resistance, or any loss. And the Rajah and his 
on the | family were taken prisoners in the fort.! 

ty Wa The Dutch had received the seaport town of Na- 
ards of, gore and its dependencies, in assignment for the 
1 their | money which they had lent to the Rajah of Tanjore. 
ime to It was the wish, neither of the English, nor of the 
e thet’ Nabob, that they should enjoy the advantage of re- 
enemy taining these possessions. ‘The first pretence made 
ed the) use of was, that assistance had been lent to the 
on the Rajah against the late expedition. Before the troops 
ithout | withdrew from Tanjore, a letter was written by 
27th! the Nabob to the Presidency, recording the com- 
About! plaint, and demanding assistance to punish the of- 
n Mt) fenders. It was also necessary to send information 
lispute| of the charge to the Dutch.. They utterly denied 
Beran! the facts; and as there appears to have been no- 
s, and thing to prove them, the charge was permitted to 
edition drop. Another resource remained. The Dutch had 
le, and purchased Nagore. Upon this the Presidency gravely 

ornin) and solemnly declare: “ As the Rajah of Tanjore 

assis", held his lands of the Nabob in fee, he could not, 


wet een í 

ie ah agreeable to the feudal system, which prevails all over 
rea B 

ed the = Papers, ut supra, p. 1197—1218. In giving an account, the next day, 

20,000 the capture of the place, the English General writes to the Presidency : 

(the Situation of the Rajah is truly pitiable, and likewise Monajee’s 


-jsind) Eneli Ree testo) 5 Ido therefore hope, as the place has fallen by n 
nuch, 0 is Tlie arms, that the Honourable Board will exert their influence wit 
Ighness, that those prisoners may be treated agreeable to the rank 


fy once held in this country.” Ibid. p. 1218. 
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CHAP. 4. 


1773. 


Nagore taken from the Dutch. 


India, alienate any part of this country to any Othe 
power, without the consent of his liege lord, the Tule | 
of the Carnatic Payen Ghaut.”* Upon this founda, 

tion, they felt no scruple in joining with the Nabob t, ; 
make war upon the Dutch. Yet it is abundantly cer | 
tain, that such an idea as that of “land held in fee” | 
could hardly enter into the mind of a native Indian, 
even in the way of imagination and conception. Sud 
a thing as a feudal system or a liege lord, never hada, 
moment's existence in India, nor was ever supposed 
to have, except by a few pedantic, and half-lettered. 
Englishmen, who knew little more of the feudal sys. | 
tem than the name. If this doctrine were true, the 
English had originally no just title, either to Calcutta 
or Madras. When they obtained the one from the 
Subahdar of Bengal, he was the vassal of the Mogul; 
when they obtained the other from the Nabob of Car. | 
natic, he was the vassal of Nizam al Mulk, the 
Subahdar of Deccan. Besides, the Presidency them. 
selves, had only two years before declared that no 
such thing as feudality existed in India; that the 
only right of one state over another was power ; that 
the stronger uniformly exacted tribute of the weaker}, 
but that legal dependance there was certainly none: 

The troops advanced. The Dutch made a solemn 
protest against the injustice; but they were not ina 
condition to make effectual resistance; and they pru] 
dently retired. The Nabob complained of the cold- | 
heartedness and supineness of his English friends | 
because they would not support him in attacking the | 
ancient possessions of the Dutch. At length it was | 
arranged, that the Dutch should be re-imbursed by | 
the Nabob the money which they had advanced t0 


1 Consultation of the Governor and Council, 23d Sept. 1773; Papers) 
ut supra, p. 1226. ; 


2? Vide supra, p, 81. 
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The Rajah of Tanjore dethroned, 103 
Y othe the Rajah; and that they should give up to the BOOK vV. 
je Tule Nabob the lands and jewels which they had received Cur. 4. 
Ounda, | in payment or in pledge.’ 1773. 
Abob tj); When the former war with ‘Tanjore was projected, 

ly cen) the Nabob, though he would not consent that the 

n fee” English should garrison Tanjore, if taken, yet pro- 

Indian, posed that he himself should place in it a garrison of 

Sudi) Europeans. This time he would not consent to even 

hada, so much, but insisted upon it, that Tanjore should 

pposed pe garrisoned with his own troops.? The Presidency 

ettered so far attended to humanity, and the suggestion of 

al sys.) their own general, as to express their wishes to the 

ue, the! Nabob for humane treatment of the Rajah and his fa- 

alcutta mily. But they were satisfied with very slight evidence 

om the of the gratification of those desires. The wretched 

Mogul;| Rajah and his mother addressed a letter, each of 

of Car-| them, to the Nabob ; telling him that they were re- 

k, the) markably well treated. These letters were shown to 

‘them! the Presidency, and the Presidency tell the Directors, 

hat n0| “We have much satisfaction to learn, by letters from 

at the) the Rajah and his mother to the Nabob, communi- 

>; that) cated to us, that they are treated with much attention 

eaker;, and humanity in their confinement.”? The Nabob 

none | could never be at a loss, upon such admirable terms 

solemn) as these, fora proof of any thing which he could 

ot ina possibly desire, 

ypt) Intelligence of the dethronement of the Rajah, and 

> col of the transfer of his dominions to the Nabob, was 

riends,| Not delayed by the Company’s servants. It was re- 

ng the | “lved in London with all the documents and details, 

it was) ™ the 26th of March, 1774. Three weeks elapsed 

sed by | elore the departure of the last ships of the season ; 

ced to 


Í 
} 


4 o 
« apers ut supra, p, 1226, 1273, 1276, 1281, 1200; 1988, 1361. 


Page} E 3 Ibid. p. 1896. 
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BOOK V. but the Directors made no remarks upon the revo. 
Caar- 4- Jution in Tanjore. Upon so great a change effecte. 


1774. 


| 
| 
Proceedings | 
| 
i 


in the state of their dominions, without advice al 
authority, the sovereign body, as if they had no opi: 
nion to express, that is, were incapable for the Mo.) 
ment of executing the functions of government, main. 
tained absolute silence. In the course of the summe. 
various dispatches arrived, describing the subsequent 
measures to which the transfer of the Tanjore king. 
dom had given rise. No observations were elicite. 
from the Court of Directors. During the winter of 
1774, and more than two months of 1775, the same 
silence was observed ; and, if acquiescence might he 
taken for approbation, the actors in India had reason) 
to congratulate themselves upon a favourable con. 
struction of their conduct. i 

The secret history at that time of the East Indie! 
House, that is, the history of the interests of the in- 
dividuals by whom it was governed, even if it could 
be given upon such evidence as history confides in, 
which secret history seldom can be, would not, on the 
present occasion, be of any importance. The only 
point which deserves our attention is, the general re 
sult; that the East India Company is a governing 
body so constituted, no matter by what secret agency 
in the minds of individuals, as to be incapable a 
giving, or capable of withholding to give, for neatly 
twelve months, an opinion on one of the mot 
important transactions to which their authority an 
power could be applied. 

There was no little division, at that time, in th 
councils of the East India House. Early in the yel 
1775, the question was agitated of a successor to the 
Governor of Fort St. George. The Court of piret- 
tors, by a small majority, declared for Mr. Rumbdl 
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| 105- 
e revo. A Court of Proprietors, called soon after to deli- BOOK V. 
effecta] perate upon the subject, reversed their decision, by a Ce. 4. 
vice al small majority, and made choice of Lord Pigot. 1775. 
NO opi. This ancient Governor had returned to England 


the mo about the end of the year 1763; and had been suc- 
t, main) cessively raised to the dignities of a baronet, and of 
summa! an Irish peer. By the weight of his fortune, by his 
sequent, connexion with individuals, and the reputation of his 
re King. services, he enjoyed a great influence in the Company; 
elicit! and after a residence of twelve years in England, dis- 
inter of, covered an inclination, or a wish, to resume the bur- 
ne same then of the Presidentship at Madras, and to rival the 
ight le glory of Clive, by introducing the same reforms under 
| reason, the Presidency of Madras, as that illustrious Gover- 
le con. nor had introduced in Bengal. The decision in the 
Court of Proprietors gave the ascendancy to his party 
st India] in the Court of Directors, and the gratification of his 
the in| ambition was no longer delayed. 
it could Respecting the revolution in Tanjore there was no 
fides in,| indecision in the mind of Pigot; and no sooner was 
, on the) the ascendancy of his party determined, than it also 
he ony) disappeared in the East India House. The treaty of 
eral re} 1762, which gave the Rajah security for his throne, 
verniig) Was the act, and a favourite act, of Governor Pigot. 
agen, The subversion of it became the subject of severe 
able al) Condemnation in the Company's Courts. ‘There was 
nearly in the transaction, it is not to be doubted, enough to 
e mos) Jterest the feelings of any man who looked upon it 
‘ity amd) With partial, or even impartial eyes; and to account 
‘for the zeal of Lord Pigot upon the most honourable 
, in the Motives, That his favourite dubash Moodoo Kistna, 
he yati With whom he maintained a correspondence in Eng- 
r to tle land, had rented lands to a great extent from the 
f Dire} Tanjore Rajah; that he was offended with the Na- 
amb sit Who, after appointing him his agent in England, 
'ad failed in those remittances which made the place 
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Proceedings 


BOOK V. of agent desirable; and that an auction between =” 


CHAP. 


princes for the favour of the powerful servants Of th. 


1775. Company promised a golden harvest to the relativaj 


and connexions of the Directors, were allegatioņ; 
thrown out by the enemies of the new resolutions; 
allegations which, if they had general surmise, an, 
even general presumptions in their favour, were Un 
supported by particular facts. | 

On the 12th of April, the very day on which the! 
Court of Proprietors met to choose new Directos, 
the Court of Directors proceeded at last to declare 
their decision on the business of Tanjore, and to pre 
scribe the rules of future operation. l 

Notwithstanding their ambiguous language, and. 
still more ambiguous conduct, they declared that they, 
had been perfectly uniform in two things; in com:| 
manding that no addition should be made to the poss 
sessions either of themselves or the Nabob ; and in} 
condemning the policy of placing Tanjore under the| 
dominion of that ruler; “ more especially,” they add, 
“as they on the spot were of opinion, that, on account 
of oppressions exercised by the Nabob in his own 
dominions, and of his inveterate hatred to the | 
King of Tanjore, the Tanjoreans would submit to) 
any power whatever, rather than to the Nabob.” 
First they condemn, though after solemn thanks for- 
merly given to the Governor who had carried it on, 
the war of 1771; declaring that though it would | 
have been right to call the Rajah to account for al 
rears of tribute, and to interpose between him and the 
Marawars, it was wholly unjustifiable to make wal 
upon him when he offered to submit to the arbitra | 
tion of the company; and still more “on any accoun 
or pretence, or under any circumstances, to put the 


= Hist. and Management of the B, I. C. ch. viii. 
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reen ty, Nabob in possession of that kingdom.” ? They com- BOOK V, 
ts oft “Jain, upon this subject, of their servants as sending CaP. 4. 
relativa Pe disingenuously incomplete information, and then 
egati) taking their measures without authority.? 
Utions' With regard to the second expedition, that in 
ise, and. 1778, intended for the complete destruction of the 
ere un Rajah, they declare that it was founded upon pre- 
| tences which were totally false; 1. as the Rajah was 
hich the not proved to have committed any offence ; and, 2. 
rectors, as the destruction of him, instead of adding to the se- 
declar curity of the Company, had only increased its dan- 
to pre gers. They decree, therefore, that Mr. Wynch, their 
President, shall be removed from his office ; that the 
Se, ant members of their council shall be severely repri- 
lat they manded; and, “ unless their zeal for the interests of 
in com their employers shall manifest a proper sense of their 
the pos-| lenity, that they shall certainly experience more ri- 
and in) gorous marks of their resentment.” ° 
der the After this retrospect of the past, the Directors im- 
ey add,! mediately pen their regulations for the guidance of 
account) the future. They regarded two subjects; Ist, the 
is own) restoration of the Rajah of Tanjore; and 2dly, the 
to the) management of the Company’s own possessions, on 
pit to) the coast of Coromandel; that is, the Northern Cir- 
fabob.” | cars, and the Jaghive lands in the neighbourhood of 
iks fos; Madras. « We are convinced,” said the Directors, 
d it on, addressing the Council of Madras, “that success 
would) must, in a great measure, depend upon the wisdom 
for at of your councils, the integrity and firmness of your 
and the conduct, and in no small degree, upon the seasonable 
ke wat €Xertion of those peculiar abilities for which your 
bite | Right Honourable President is so justly and emi- 
recount | Nently distinguished.” 
ut the | With regard to the King of Tanjore, the Presidency 


i General 
su 
| 3 P. 145 


Letter to Fort St. George, 12 April, 1775; Papers, ut 


Ibid, p. 146—149, 2 Ibid, p. 150, 151. 
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Cuap, 4. 


1775. 


Orders of the Company. 
Lo 


were first to provide security, by a proper guard, for the 
persons of him and his family; and next, but unde) t G 
certain conditions, to restore him to his dominions my 4 
as they existed in 1762. The conditions were, tha / yeforn 
he should receive a garrison of the Company’s troops the C 
into the fort of Tanjore ; assign lands for their main. many 


| 


tenance; pay to the Nabob fhe peshcush of 1769. pore 
assist him with such troops alone as the Presidency | ie 
shall join in requiring; form no treaty with foreign, Raja? 
powers, except in concurrence with the English rulers; | tage 
and neither directly nor indirectly furnish any assist. | mg 
ance to their. enemies. | gp 
For the better management of the Company’s pos- | ue 
sessions, the Council were directed, “ when affairs re- | a 
specting Tanjore shall have been accommodated and a f i 
finally adjusted,” to form a committee, consisting of Tani 
five members of the Council, who should make the Tin 
circuit of the Northern Circars, and collect infor- F 
mation of all those circumstances in the state of the ae ‘ 
country which government is chiefly interested in aes 
knowing; and after this information should be ien 
gained, to take the proper steps for letting the lands b a 
during a term of years, on principles similar to those a 
on which the lands had been let in Bengal. Re- unable 
specting the jaghire, which the Nabob hitherto had He tri 
rented under the allegation, that the appearance, pre- hae 
sented to the people of the country, of the exemption T i 
of any part of his dominions from his immediate ju- Was dir 
risdiction, would be injurious to his authority ; the would 
Directors declared their dissatisfaction with the pre their } 
sent arrangement, their determination to take the and t 
lands under their own control, unless the Nabob Genes 
D 


should submit to their conditions; and they directed the f 
their servants in the mean time to let them to him, 


County 
only from year to year.’ 


1 General Letter to Fort St. George, 12th April, 1775, Paper $ En 
supra, p. 153—159, 
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| Proceedings of Lord Pigot. i 
d Pigot resumed the office of Governor of Ron 

“the Lord Pig reds eee Governor of Fort BOOK V. 

St. George on th ol December, 1775. « Upon Co M 


nd . ? ire O n 
y er | a arrival,” says his Lordship, “ I found a general 1775 
ns, 1 sary in the s j 
spm was necessary e settleme 4 
J yefor ent;.:t0..preserve 


tha rom ruin?! A « opt 
t the Company from ruin. A. generalsieform’. has 


aa many enemies ; E those, for the Ap st parf very 
769. powerful Fes ‘ 1e R N An f the. Dixeetors 
ney were to proceed eg rately to the, restoration 4 Ethe 
eign Rajah of Hees a as, however, agreed Hay the 
ee communication shou d be made with call-d ietie to 
ait the Nabob, to whom it was known-thatl#t “wottld be 


unpleasing in the highest possible degree. There 
a Y no expedient to which Oriental artifice could 
pos: have recourse which the Nabob left untried to ward 


al off the blow. He endeavoured to make it appear 
eal that he had an undoubted right to the possession of 
it Tanjore; he magnified the merit of his services and 
for. attachment to the Company ; he enlarged upon the 


“the disaffection of the Rajah; he claimed the support 
1 in Which the letter of the King of England, brought by 
be Sir John Lindsay, had promised him; he deprecated 
wa the policy adopted by the Com pany, of doing one thing 
hose by their servants in India, and the very reverse by 
Re- their Directors in England, and declared that he was 
had unable to understand them in this double capacity. 
pre- ied the tone of humility, he tried that of au- 
tion me ne sought to affect their sympathy by re- 
jul R ai them of the many Englishmen to whom he 
the voit NNE and whom, if stripped of Tanjore, he 
pre- tein e less able to pay : and of that confidence in 
the nour with which he had placed his residence, 


bo aud that of his family, under the guns of Fort St. 
cted eee He offered to place an English garrison in 
iim, aa of Tanjore; and only entreated, that the 

"Y might not be taken out of his hands, till the 
ars ub 


"Lord Pjoop - 
rd Pigot’s Narrative, &c.; Defence of Lord Pigot, p. 85. 
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BooK V. Company, who had proceeded upon partial inform, 
Cuar. 4 tion, should decide upon what he had to suggest, 


——_. 


1776. 


yived 
the T 

The Council availed themselves of his offer to aq} stead 
mit an English garrison into the fort of Tanjore; be) nothit 
cause it enabled them at once to set the Rajah | presid 
liberty, and guard his person. But they showed th) beem 
Nabob that the commands of the Directors were pe Andi 
remptory in regard to the time of the restoration, ani expe? 
left them no liberty to grant the delay for which h! accout 
applied. It seems to have been the expectation of sum t 
the principal military officer belonging to the Pre| godas 
sidency, Sir Robert Fletcher, that he should he the turned 
person by whom the immediate business of restoring a copii 
the Rajah should be performed. But when the Pre, ments 
sident signified his intention of proceeding for tha) @ptob 
purpose to Tanjore in person, the Council voted una) SUES 
nimously, that the business should be placed in his| | Mr. 
hands; and as the crop was on the ground, and the| ” the 
harvest approaching, that no time should be lost in Siue 
giving possession of the country to the Rajah. ; gaye 

Sir Robert Fletcher, however, though he had had be 
joined in the vote for sending the President, proposed the pri 
another for sending along with him two other mem: the firs 
bers, under express and particular instructions of the aney; 
Board; declaring that without this condition he It a] 
would not have assented to the vote in favour of the ae 
President ; that the board were not justified in the ai an 
delegation of undefined and unlimited powers, except ae 
in a case of extreme necessity : and that, if this mea ih eral 
sure were drawn into a precedent, the effect would ei 
be, to serve the corrupt interests of individuals at the ta fa 
expense of the public. The proposal was rejected bY tee 
a majority of the Council; but the President took the y 
with him by choice two members of the Council, a! ia Fi 
one of them a person who had voted for the dept ini 
tation. cent Š 

Lord Pigot set out on the 30th of March, and atf °° 
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Dispute with Benfield, 
sied at Tanjore on the 8th of April. On the 11th 


DUNE y ; F 
t. the restoration of the Rajah was proclaimed. In- 


o at} stead of employing the troops of the Company to do 
E) nothing more than garrison the fort of T anjore, the 
alt president got the Rajah to request that they might 
d the) be employed for the protection of the whole country. 
'e pe Andinstead of assigning revenue barely to defray their 
„an| expenses, to save the trouble and dispute which 
h he) accounts are apt to produce, he offered to give a neat 
on of) sum to cover all expenses, namely, four lacs of pa- 
Pre, godas a-year. On the 5th of May, Lord Pigot re- 
e the turned to Madras, and having laid before the Council 
ovine) 2 copious diary of his proceedings, with ail the docu- 
Pre ments which belonged to them, received a vote of 
tha} approbation, which, with regard to the general mea- 
una| Sutes, Was unanimous. 
nhi) Mr Paul Benfield was a servant of the Company 
A the in the civil department, and as yet in one of the lowest 
ann situations. He had betaken himself to more lu- 
crative functions, than the duties of his office; and 
had had become not only a favourite of the Nabob, but 
posed the principal agent, in what was at that time one of 
a the first: concerns in the settlement, the lending of 
f the] “oney. 
n he It appears, that Mr. Benfield gave to Lord Pigot a 
f the ae intimation of certain interests which he held 
. the a MOS before the departure of that Lord for the 
<cept mae of the Rajah, and received from him a 
mea- fa disavowal of any intention to injure his rights. 
rould ae lately after the restoration of the Rajah was 
t the to lace a letter from Mr. Benfield was delivered 
d by ae Pigot at Tanjore, in which he stated, that for 
took ea, lent to the Nabob he had assignments upon 
ant ees of Tanjore, to the amount of 405,000 
lepu individ equal to 162,000/.; and for money lent to 
| sent er, Tanjore, assignments upon the pre- 
€ amount of 180,000 pagodas, equal 


111 


BOOK V. 
Cuap. 4. 
es 


1776. 
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BOOK V. to 72,000/.; making together, the immense ‘sum ol ther 
Cuar. 4. 234,000}, lent by a junior servant of the Company field 
1776. with a salary of a few hundred pounds a-year, an the 
who was conspicuous among other things for keepin i athe 

the finest carriages and horses at Madras. vl 

Lord Pigot replied, that, in a case like this he conli Pri 

do nothing more than lay the circumstances befo is no 

the Board. Mr. Benfield expressed dissatisfaction requ 

that the powers of government were not immediately) hic 
exerted to procure him all that he desired ; and li with 

wrote to the Council, expressing his confidence tha gnab 

they would afford him “ assistance to recover his pr) thea 

perty, while the Right Honourable President, unde} T) 

their commission, remained in authority over thos) Qn t 
countries.” Certain Members of the Board were fol who 
proceeding immediately to consider the claims of Mr) enter 
Benfield. The majority, however, decided, that th Mr, 
consideration should be postponed till Lord Pigot) Cour 
return. | as ni 

A few days after the return of Lord Pigot to the? assist 

Board, the application of Mr. Benfield was appointel fore, 

for the subject of deliberation. Mr. Benfield wal vote 

called upon for particulars and vouchers; but vouchet opinii 

Mr. Benfield was unable to produce. ‘The transat) there 

tions, he said, were.registered in the books of the Cuti mean 
cherry; and the Nabob would acknowledge the™ consic 
As for the books of the Cutcherry, they were nevel the]; 
produced; and as for the acknowledgement of thi Was n 
Nabob, there were two questions; one whether the May 
assignments of the Nabob, if the debts were real, gaf major 

any right -to the revenues of Tanjore, now resto! Lord 
to the Rajah ; another, whether the whole, demand Claims 
and acknowledgement, taken together, were not 2 Conce) 
collusion between the Nabob and Benfield ; a studied} Tight 
fraud upon the Company and the Rajah. Forth foung, 
debts, said to be due from individuals, which, in th ceding 
specification, had dwindled down to 30,000 pagodë YO! 
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hore was nothing to give but the word of Mr. Ben- BOOK V. 
feld himself. After due consideration a majority of ©#*?-+ 
the Board came to the following decision : “ That 1776. 
the Rajah of Tanjore, being put in full possession 
and management of his country by the Company’s 
express orders, it is the opinion of the Board that it 
js not in their power to comply with Mr. Benfield’s 
requests in any respect, those claims on individuals, 
which bear the appearance of having no connexion 
with government, not being sufficiently explained to 
enable the Board to form an opinion thereon, and 
the assignments of the Nabob not being admissible.” 
This resolution was passed on the 29th of May. 
On the 3d of June Mr. Brooke, one of the majority 
who had thrown out the claims of Mr. Benfield, 
entered a minute, in which he stated, that supposing 
Mr. Benfield to have demanded the assistance of the 
Council, he had voted against him; if he had then, 
| a now, understood that he only requested their 
' assistance, he would have voted for him: he, there- 
fore, moved, that the Board should reconsider their 
vote on the claims of Mr. Benfield; and gave his 
opinion, that the crop on the ground, at the time of 
the restoration of the Rajah, was by the Company 
meant to belong to the Nabob. ‘The vote for re- 
consideration was supported by the majority. On 
the 18th of June, the subject being resumed, a motion 
Was madé by Lord Pigot that the vote of the 29th of | 
May should be confirmed; it was negatived by a 
Majority of seven to five. On the following day 
Lord Pigot was proceeding to move that “all the 
claims of Mr. Benfield were private and not public 


i | Pens,” when a member of the Council claimed a 
i et fo priority. The claim of the member was 
founded A 


Upon the notice which he had given the pre- 


ay of his intention to put certain motions. 
I. Iv 
. I 


i Ceding d 
aR 
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1776. 


Dispute in the Council. 


The claim of Lord Pigot was founded upon'the ae wa 
tom of the Presidency, corroborated by CONVENIen $ 4 
that the President should possess the initiation 7 a i 
business. The claims were put to the vote, wha i art 
the question was decided in favour of the member | 


a | top! 
and he moved, that the crop sown during the tim! pand 
of the Nabch’s possession be declared the Nabo majo 


property, his assignments on it, therefore, good;! Stua 
and that the Rajah should be instructed to respet the \ 
and to restore, if they had been disturbed, the Pledges, mane 
in corn which were held by Mr. Benfield. When} show 
all this was voted, the question of the President) strati 
whether the claims of Mr. Benfield were privateq M 
public, was finally considered. The majority thought) the C 
them, “so far as they regard Mr. Benfield, private) of Ci 
claims ; so far as they regatd the Nabob’s assignments} was € 
to Mr. Benfield, public.” the fi 

The following point was agitated next. On the) effect 
28th of June, the President epened a proposal for) and v 
establishing a factory at Tanjore. A motion to this) Comr 
effect was rejected by the majority on the 8th of} nel St 
July. Ashe could not obtain a factory, the Presi| dent i 
dent supposed that a resident would be useful. Hej precip 
moved that Mr. Russel, a member of the Council| was ti 
and a closely connected friend of his own, should lt! who p 
appointed resident at Tanjore, and this was carried] him y 
without much opposition. him o 

Velore was the principal military station in tht dering 
Carnatic, as a frontier fortress, in the line of invasiot| minati 
both to Hyder and the Mahrattas ; it was therefor of the 
provided with the greatest number of troops, an) Tents 
regularly, as the post of honour, assigned to the office be sur 
second in command. Col. Stuart, the officer secondil | jected. 
command, thought proper to consider Tanjore, whe Russel 
a small number only of troops were required, 35% “ys, 
this time the military station of principal importan“ 
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Dispute in the Council, 13 


cosl in the province s he therefore claimed it as his right, BOOK v, 
ienee, and that claim the majority sustained, HAP. 4, 
ion gl Though liberty had been restored to the Rajah, 1776. 
whe/ and his rights proclaimed, much was yet to be done 
nla to put the administration of the country fully in his 
e time) ands. The struggle between the President and the 
abai majority in the Council now was, whether Colonel 
goodi! stuart, who would manage the business agreeably to 
espet] the views of the majority, or Mr. Russel, who would 
ledge) manage it agreeably to the views of the President, 
When} should have the opportunity of placing the admini- 
sident] stration in the hands of the Rajah. 
ate) Mr. Russel was one of the gentlemen named by 
ought) the Court of Directors to form one of the Committee 
rivate) of Circuit to explore the Circars; and this Committee 
ment) was directed to proceed upon its mission, as soon as 
the final settlement of affairs in Tanjore should be 
)n the) effected. The majority laid hold of this circumstance; 
sal forj and voted, as well for the immediate departure of the 
to this} Committee to the northern Circars, as that of Colo- 
3th of] nel Stuart to his command in Tanjore. The Presi- 
Presi| dent insisted, that neither was there any necessity for 
He} precipitating the departure of the Committee, nor 
juncil| was the business of Tanjore settled; that the Rajah, 
uldi Who believed that the interests which had dethroned 
carried him were now triumphant, and those which restored 
him overthrown, was in a state of apprehension bor- 
in the dering upon despair. He proposed that, for the ter- 
vaso; Mnation of this unfortunate struggle, two members 
refer) Of the Board, who were stationed at the out settle- 
and) ments, and were not involved in the disputes, should 
office, be summoned to attend. This proposition was re- 
ondi jected. The President offered to be satisfied. if Mr. 
whey Rise Was allowed to go to Tanjore for only a few 
asa “Ys, to preserve the appearance of consistency in 


I 2 


116 Contest between 


BOOK V. the proceedings of the Council, and to quiet the) gad 
Cuar. 4 alarms of the Rajah. This too was rejected. pled 
1776. ‘Hitherto the proceedings of both parties, whateyo, den) 
$ name they may deserve in point of wisdom or virtue j sary 
were regular in point of form. Only one era the % 

now remained for Lord Pigot—the majority wa) ment 
either to be obeyed, or their authority was to be resist.) for t 

ed. Lord Pigot resolved to resist, and the metho! or to 

which he pursued was as follows: jority 

He assumed that the President was an integrant so. m 

part of the Council; that it was not competent tl their 

perform any acts of government without him; ani) pleas 

that he had a right to withhold his concurrence from the n 

any propositions which the majority might uge) T 

This was pretty nearly the same doctrine which half majo 

suggested itself to Mr. Hastings in Bengal; but the Presi 

practical application was somewhat different. Stual 

On the 19th of August, it was moved that a copy| letter 

of instructions for Colonel Stuart, prepared by the| him t 
commanding officer, should be taken into cons| trans! 

deration. The President declared that he would no) ment 

put the question. The obstruction presented a ques- Th 

tion of importance ; and the majority resolved to ad gentle 

journ. The following day the Council assembled) oder, 

; and the same motion was made. The President de} ame 
clared that he would not allow the question to l the h 

agitated at the Board. The majority, nevertheles paper 

approved of the instructions, and prepared the draugli| Preser 

of a letter to the officer at Tanjore, directing him tod? the ty 

liver over the command of the garrison to Colonel Snatch 

Stuart. The President declared that he would sit! tothe 

neither; affirmed that without his signature they col they | 

have no authority, and warned his opponents to desist) thorit 

The minds of the majority were yet embarrassed, 4" Mare] 


they adjourned the Council for two days. On i ot y 
4 as p 
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Lhe Council and the Governor, 


god of August, the day on which they first assem- 
pled, the majority produced a minute, in which they 
deny that the concurrence of the President is neces- 
sary to constitute an act of government ; affirm that 
ihe vote of the majority constitutes an act of govern- 
ment; and that it tends to subvert the constitution, 
for the President to refuse either to put a question, 
or to carry into execution the decisions of the ma- 
jority. The President proposed, that questions of 
so much importance should be left to the decision of 
their honourable masters; and that here, till their 
pleasure should be known, both parties should allow 
the matter to rest. 


This, too, was not agreeable to the wishes of the: 


majority. ‘They came to a resolution, that, as the 
President would not sign the instructions to Colonel 
Stuart and the letter to the officer at Tanjore, a 
letter should be written to the Secretary, directing 
him to sign them in the name of the Council, and 
transmit them as authoritative instruments of govern- 
ment to the parties addressed. 

The letter was written, and approved by all the 
gentlemen of the majority. They began to sign it in 
order, and two of them had already written their 
Names, when Lord Pigot took, or snatched it out of 
the hand of the man who held it. He then took a 
Paper out of his pocket, and said he had a charge to 
Present against two members of the Board, and named 
the two whovhad just signed the letter which he had 
snatched. The accusation was, that by signing orders 
tothe Secretary to give instructions to Colonel Stuart, 

€y had been guilty of an act, subversive of the au- 


t i . . 3 

| eed of government, and tending to introduce 
d, andj 

e| an 


narchy, By the standing orders of the Company, 
aah Member of the Council, against whom a charge 
“referred, was not allowed to deliberate or vote 
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BOOK V. on any of the questions relating to the charge, Ww 
Cray. 4. the two accused members were excluded, the Pre 
1776. sident had a majority by his own casting vote, i am 


Lord Pigot arrested. 


hey! anre 
who 


was therefore voted to suspend the members in qus, day, 
tion, and then the President had a permanent tha! pusi 
jority. After the vote of suspension, the Counci) well 
adjourned to the following day, which was the 234) supi 
The gentlemen of the former majority forebore to} him 
attend; but they sent by a public notary a protest, along 
in which, beside denouncing the principal act of the) byt! 
following day, they, as the majority of the Boug) A 
declare themselves the governing body, and claim! creat 
‘the obedience of the settlement. This protest was) Russ 
sent by the same agency to the commanders of his) Tanj 
Majesty’s troops, and to all persons holding any autho, impo 
rity at Madras. In consequence of what he deemel| was ı 
so great an outrage, Lord Pigot summoned the Coun thing 
cil again to meet at four o’clock, when they passeda hest, 
vote, suspending the whole of the members who hal} Mpui 
signed the protest, and ordered Sir Robert Fletcher} Coul 
the commanding officer, to be put under arrest, and cused 
tried by a court martial. thems 
The opponents were not behind in violence. They of the 
speedily assembled, declared themselves a Council Nabo 
vested with all the powers of government, and re Nabo 
solved to arrest the person of Lord Pigot, and confe! mittes 
the command of the army, Sir Robert Fletcher being A 


ill, on Colonel Stuart. The tasik of performing tht 4 ac 
ere 


1 In examini i na] “low 

} xamining afterwards the conduct of the parties, a question ™ v 
raised about the time of this resolution to arrest Lord Pigot. It appeattl Asin 
to have been taken, before the violence of Lord Pigot, in suspending the 
whole of the majority, and ordering the arrest of Sir Robert Fletch i * Ad 
But the affidavits of the parties, who were prosecuted in England for the ad bee 
imprisonment of Lord Pigot, and which affidavits were not contradict] Mounti 
affirmed, that the figure 8 indistinctly written and mistaken for 3, hae} Oa sho 
been the source of the error ; and that 8 o'clock, and not 3 p.m was? te 
time at which the resolution of the majority was taken, citer 
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Lord Pigot arrested, 119 


arrest: of Lord Pigot was devolved on the Colonel, BOOK v, 
who, by acquiescence, had accepted from him the Cxar. 4. 
command of the army The greater part of the next ETA 
day, the 24th, the Colonel passed in company, or in 

pusiness, with his Lordship, breakfasted with him as 

well as dined; and having accepted an invitation to 

sup at his house, and made his arrangements to arrest 

him by the way, was in the carriage of Lord Pigot 

along with him, when it was surrounded and stopped 

by the troops. 

As the point, for which all this confusion was 
created, was the extremely minute one, whether Mr. 
Russel should or should not go for a few days to 
Tanjore, it is not easy to believe, that something of 
importance did not remain at the bottom, which it 
was not the interest of the parties to disclose. One 
thing is certain, that the parties, and they had the 
hest means of information, cast the most odious 
Imputations upon one another, and charged the most 
corrupt and dishonourable motives. They were ac- 
cused of desiring to haye an opportunity of enriching 
themselves, the one party by sharing in the revenues 
ofthe Rajah, the other by sharing in those of the 
Nabob.t The party who espoused the views of the 
Nabob Seem to have been afraid, after the extre- 
mities on which they had ventured, to carry their 
‘i resolutions. into effect. They had voted that 
ii ae which was on the ground at the time of 
meee ection belonged to the Nabob, and ought to 
i le assignments he had made; yet the Rajah 
‘Snot disturbed in the possession of it; and the 


1 ! 
liad bn a Pigot declared, in the House of Commons, that his brother 
‘Mountin e Cred ten lacs of pagodas, and afterwards fifteen, a bribe, 

as ne ap tout 600,0007. of English money, only to defer, and that 
lin and specified time, the reinstatement of the Rajah. See Par- 


mentary T 
Register Vy for the 16th of April, 1779, and Dodsley’s Annual 
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CHAP. 4. 


1777. 
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debts, real or fictitious, to Benfield, remained a ile 
end of their administration still undischarged.? 

They proceeded to the further violence of SUSpend, 
ing all those members of the Council, who had vote] 
with the President; but it does not appear thata 
harshness attended his confinement, or that he We 
not indulged with every freedom, consistent with t 
means necessary to prevent his resuming his place) 
the government. 

When intelligence was brought to England of the 


violent act of the Council of Madras, it excited amon 


the members of the Company, and still more in tk 
nation at large, both surprise and indignation. |; 
the Court of Directors, the party who defended, a 
at any rate attempted to apologize for the authors 
the late revolution, were nearly equal to the pari 
by whom they were condemned. But in a Cout 
Proprietors, held on the 26th of March, 1777, aw 
solution was passed by a majority of 382 to 140, in 
which it was recommended to the Court of Directos) 
to take the most effectual measures for restoring Lor 
Pigot to the full exercise of his authority, and fw 
inquiring into the conduct of the principal actors! 
his imprisonment. In consequence of this proceediti 
it was, on the 11th of April, carried by a castit 
vote, in the Court of Directors, that Lord Pigot a 
his friends should be restored to the situations fio 
which they had been improperly removed; that seve 
members of the Council, including the Command 
in Chief, who were declared to have subverted t 
government by a military force, should be suspend 
from the service, and not restored without the imm 
diate act of the Directors. But a vote of cens!® 
was at the same time passed on Lord Pigot, whey 


T See their affidavit, Howell’s State Trials, xxi. 1236. 


sha 


Proceedings in England, 


defeating this turn of affairs. N ot only were impe- 
diments accumulated, and placed in the way; but a 
fresh set of resolutions were brought forward, im- 
porting the recall of both parties, as the only mode 
of accomplishing that fundamental investigation which 
the importance of the occasion required. These pro- 
positions, in favour of which the ministers were sup- 
posed to have exerted all their influence, were voted 
by a majority of 414 to 317, in a General Court on 
the 9th of May. The attention of Parliament was 
also attracted. Governor Johnstone, who was dis- 
tinguished for the part which he had taken in dis- 
cussions relative to Indian affairs, moved, on the 29d 
of the same-month, a series of resolutions, highly 
approving the conduct of Pigot, and the measures 
which had been pursued for his restoration, while 
they condemned the proceedings of his enemies, and 
| the motion for his recall. Almost all the questions 
of English policy relating to the affairs of Carnatic 
underwent discussion in a long and animated debate, 
which was closed by a vote of no more, notwith- 
standing ministerial influence, than ninety to sixty- 
seven, against the resolutions. 

After these proceedings, a commission was pre- 
pared under the Company’s seal, hearing date the 
10th of June, 1777, by which Lord Pigot was re- 
stored to his office; but he was at the same time 
directed, within one week after the dispatch of the 
fitst ship, which, subsequent to the date of his re- 
storation, should proceed from Madras, to deliver 
aver the government to his successor; and either by 
that ship, or the first that should follow, to take his 
Passage to England. The members of the Council 
Who had concurred in displacing Lord Pigot were re- 


121 
pnduct in several instances was pronounced worthy BOOK V. 
i pame. The means were not yet exhausted of Cxar-4. 


cu 
1777. 


122 Proceedings against 


BOOK V. Called; and the military officers, who had been chief 


Cuar. 4. instrumental in executing the arrest and confinemen, if 
“1777. were ordered to be tried by courts martial on the Fj 
spot. ‘Till inquiry should be made into the condug a 
of both parties in the recent scenes, when it Would by! ni 
seen which of the actors might deserve, and Which pit 
might not deserve, to be removed from the servic] sgen 


the Directors thought proper to form a temporary) „fir 
government; in which Sir Thomas Rumbold, afte 


the departure of Lord Pigot, was to succeed to the i 
chair; John Whitehill to be second in council; and! and 
Major General Hector Munro, Commander of the secu 
Forces, to be third, without the power of any further) men 


advancement. land 
Before these orders were received in India, Lord debe 
Pigot had passed beyond the reach of honour or the 
disgrace. His constitution, worn out by age, and) and 
the operation of a hostile climate, sunk under the in-| tried 
activity of his situation, and the painful feelings | foun 
which preyed upon his mind, after a confinement of| fine 
somewhat more than eight months. Mr. Whitehill | then 
reached Madras on the 31st of August, 1777, and | felt: 
being the senior in council acted as President and judg 
Governor till the 8th of February following, when | gove 
Sir Thomas Rumbold arrived.! upon 
; W 
1 z lia- the } 
Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781; and Parla 
mentary History, 1777, 1779, 1780; State of Facts relative to Tanjore | to Sí 
printed for Cadell, 1777; Tanjore Papers, printed for Cadell, 17104 | as 
Lord Pigot’s Narrative, with Notes of Mr. Dalrymple, &c.; Defence a mu 
Lord Pigot, drawn up by Mr. Lind; Case of the President and Council; n 
fairly stated, &c. Almon, 1777; Proceedings against George Stratton | Unde 
and others (in Howell’s State Trials, vol. xxi.); Hist. and Management Hus 
of the East India Company ; Considerations on the Conquest of Tanjore, \ t 
> ; 5 É ts 0 hen 
and the Restoration of the Rajah. The two last, both by the agen f 
the Nabob, were published by Cadell, in 1777. Genuine Memoirs% | ofa 
Asiaticus, in a series of letters to a friend, during five years’ residence 1 


different parts of India, three of which were spent in the ‘service of t £ : 
Nabob of Arcot, By Philip Dormer Stanhope, Esq. p, 123—142. - P 
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chief, Once more the subject was taken up by the House goox v, 

emen] of Commons. On the 16th of April, 1779, Admiral Cur. 4. 

N tel Pigot, the brother of the deceased Governor, began 4777, 

onduc, the discussion with a history of the transactions 

uld by which had led to the deposition of Lord Pigot, and 

Which) with the heaviest charges against the actors in that 

ervice scene: After which he moved a series of resolutions, 

porary) firming the principal facts, affirming also that orders 

after) jad been given to hold courts-martial for the trial of 

to the) the principal military officers engaged in the crime, 

5 and) and directing an address to his Majesty for the pro- 

of the) secution, by the Attorney-General, of four of the 

aurthen! members of the Council, who had returned to Eng- 
land. The resolutions gave rise to considerable 

Lord) debate; but were finally adopted. Proceedings in | 

ur or) the courts of law were immediately commenced ; 

, and! and on the 20th of December, the four members were 

in| tried for a misdemeanour, before a special jury; and 

slings | found guilty. When brought up for judgment, a 

nt of} fine of 1000/. was imposed upon each. To men of 

tehill | their fortunes, this was a punishment hardly to be 

, and | felt: Such is the difference, in the minds of English 

and | judges, between the crime of deposing the head of a 

vhen | government abroad, and that of writing a censure 
upon one of the instruments of government at home." 

When the northern circars were first delivered into 

sania | the hands of the Company, it was judged expedient 

ujare; to govern the country for a time in the manner which 

woot | Ya already established. The Circars of Raja- 

unci) | MUndry, Ellore, and Condapilly, were consigned, 

a under a lease of three years, to a native, named 

nyjore, Sap Ali Khan, who had previously governed 

nts e a, under the Nizam, with the state and authority 

en | o a Viceroy. "Phe remaining Circar of Cicacole was 

yf the 


th hy ' P attiamentary History, vol. xx. Howell’s State Trials, vol, xxi. 
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BOOK V. placed under a similar administration, but jy th 
Cuar. 4 hands of a separate deputy. | 


1777. 


Committee of Circuit 


A change was introduced in 1769, Administ, 
tion by the agency of natives was discontinued - Ad 
the Circars were placed under the charge of Provin. 
cial Chiefs and Councils, a title and form which at 
that period the commercial factories were made p 
assume. Under the Chief and Council, formerly the. 
Factory, of Masulipatam, were placed the districts 
Condapilly, Rajamundry, and Ellore. The Chiq 
and Council of Vizigapatam received in charge the 
southern parts of Cicacole: and at Ganjam, where, 
the factory had been discontinued, a new establish. 
ment was made of a chief and council for thoe 
affairs of the country which could be most conveni 
ently ruled from that as a centre. To-these provin 
cial boards, the financial, judicial, and, in short, the 
whole civil and political administration of the country, 
was consigned. 

The disappointment in their expectations of pect 
niary supply from the northern circars, as from theit 
other dominions, and the sense which they enter 
tained of the defects of the existing administration, 
had recommended to the Court of Directors the 
formation of the Committee of Circuit. This Com 
mittee were directed, by personal inspection, and in- 
quiry upon the spot, to ascertain with all possible 
exactness, the produce, the population, and mantj, 
factures of the country; the extent and sources ol 
the revenue ; ‘the mode and expense of its collection: 
the state of the administration of justice ; how fat 
the financial and judicial regulations which had beti 
introduced in Bengal were applicable in the Circats 
What was the condition of the forts ; andthe circum: 
stances of the Zemindars or Rajahs; what the mili- 
tary force of each; the expenses both of his at) 
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suspended by Governor Rumbold. 


and pousehold; and the means which he possessed BOOK V. 
of defraying them. The Directors declared it to he Car- 4. 


125 


their intention to let the lands, after the expiration of 1778. 
the present leases, for a term of years, as in Bengal ; 
not, however, to deprive the hereditary Zemindars 
of their income ; but leave them an option, either to 
take the lands which had belonged to them, under 
an equitable valuation, or to retire upon a pension. 
They avowed, at the same time, the design of taking 
the military power into their own hands, and of pre- 
yenting the Zemindars from maintainin g those bodies 
of troops, with which they were perpetually enabled 
to endanger the peace and security of the state. 

Within a few days after the deposition of Lord 
Pigot, the new Governor and Council drew up the 
instructions of the Committee; and sent them to the 
discharge of their duties. They had made some pro- 
gress in their inquiries; when Sir Thomas Rumbold 
took the reins of government at Madras, in February, 
1778." 

In Council, on the 24th of March, the Governor 
represented, that on account of the diminution in the 
number of members, it was now inconyenient, if not 
impossible, to spare a sufficient number from the 
Council to form the Committee; that the Committee 
Was attended with very great expense; that all the 
ends which were proposed to be served by it might. 
be still more effectually accomplished if the Zemin- 
dats were sent for, the desired information obtained 
from the Zemindars, and the jummabundy, or sche- 
dule of rent, settled with them at the seat of govern- 
ment; that by this expedient the Zemindars would 
© made to feel more distinctly their dependance 


‘Tith R 


ond R €port of the Committee of the House of Commons, 1810; 


‘port, Committee of Secrecy, 1781. App: No. 153. 


y 


; ù da 
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BOOK V. upon the government, both for punishment ang 
CnaP.4- tection; that intrigues, and the pursuit of privat, 
the expense of public interests, which might bel H 
pected in the Circars, would be prevented at Madre i 
and that an indefinite amount of time would be save ie 
For these reasons he moved, that the Committee i 
Circuit should be suspended, and that in future th bi 
annual rent of the districts should be settled at kin 
Presidency, to which the Zemindars should, for the Co 
purpose, be ordered to repair. The Council acquiesce, voli 
in his reasons, and without further deliberation tk mil 
measure was decreed. lan 
As soon as this intelligence reached the Zeminday, and 
they were thrown into the greatest consternation, ofa 
It was expressly urged by the provincial councils city 
the spot, that the Zemindars were in general pom, the 
and hardly able to support their families with ayy) soc 
appearance of dignity; that many of them wer) broit 
altogether unable to defray the expense of a dista pow 
journey, and of a residence for any considerable tim) heh 
at the seat of government; that the greater partoj and 
them were in debt, and in arrears to the Company; Raz 
that they must borrow money, to enable them t with 
undertake the journey, and still further incapacitat gove 
themselves for fulfilling their engagements ; that thei univ 
absence would greatly augment the confusions of tht) virt 
country, obstructing both the collection of the t thro 
venue, and the preparation of the investment; al et 
that some of them laboured under the weight off Ray 
many years, and so many bodily infirmities, a i eda 
render the journey wholly impracticable. 
The President ‘and Council persevered in thet 
original design; and a considerable number of W; 
Zemindars were brought to Madras. Of the circu” a 
stances which followed, it is necessary that a i a 
should be pointed out. In every case the Governor al 


1778. 
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al treaty before the Council; in every case the Council, 
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| negotiated with the Zemindars, and regulated their BOOK v. 


payments; in no case did he lay the grounds of his CaP. 4. 


. : peice) 1778. 
without inquiry, acquiesced in his decrees, Of all 


| the Zemindars in the northern Circas, the most im- 


jortant was Vizeram Raz, the Rajah of Vizinagaram, 
whose territory had the extent of a considerable 
kingdom, and whose power had hitherto held the 
Company in awe. The character of the Rajah was 
yoluptuousness and sloth ; but along with this he was 
mild and equitable. Sitteram Raz, his brother, was 


‘aman who possessed in a high degree the talents 


and vices of a Hindu. He was subtle, patient, full 
of application, intriguing, deceitful, stuck at no atro- 
city in the pursuit of his ends, and was stained with 
the infamy of numerous crimes. Sitteram Raz had 
so encroached upon the facility and weakness of his 
brother as to have transferred to himself the principal 
power in the province. The yoke, however, which 
hehad placed upon the neck of the Rajah was galling, 
and sustained with great uneasiness. Jageernaut 
Raz, a connexion of the family, united by marriage 
with the Rajah, who had superintended the details of 
government, as Duan, or financial minister, and was 
Universally respected as a man of understanding and 
virtue, had been recently deprived of his office, 


| through the machinations of Sitteram Raz. The 
| Points which required adjustment between Vizeram 


dzand the Company had suggested a use, or afford- 


eda pretext, for calling him to the Presidency before 


Sir Thomas Rumbold arrived. Against this order he 
ji temonstr 


i ated, on the ground of his poverty, and of 
ae detriment to his affairs which absence would 
nce. He offered to settle with the Council at 
ligapatam for any reasonable tribute or rent; and 
ained of his brother Sitteram Raz, whom he 
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BOOK V. described as engaged in machinations for his T 


Cuar. 4. 


l 


Vizeram Raz. 


Sitteram had obeyed the very first summons to tepa 
to Madras, and had negotiated successfully fop h 


E 
farm of one principal division of the lands. H 
carried another point of still greater importang | 
which was to receive from the Presson the al 
pointment of Duan to the Rajah: To this regulatiq, 
the Rajah manifested the greatest aversion. Th 
President addressed him in the following word. 
“ We are convinced that it is a measure which Your, 
own welfare and the interest of the Company renda 
indispensably necessary. But should you continu, 
obstinately to withstand the pressing instances tha 
have repeatedly been made to you by the Board, co 
junctively as well as separately, we shall be unde 
the necessity of taking such resolutions as will in al 
probability be extremely painful to you, but which, 
being once passed, can never be recalled.” To this 
Vizeram Raz made the following answer: “I shal 
consider myself henceforward as divested of all power 
and consequence whatever, seeing that the Boan 
urge me to do that which is contrary to my fixed 
determination, and that the result of it is to be the 
losing of my country.” The reason which was urged 


.by the President for this arbitrary proceeding was 


the necessity of having a man of abilities to preser't 
the order of the country, and ensure the revenues 
The Court of Directors, however, say, in their ge’ 
neral Jetter to the Presidency of Madras, dated the 
10th of January, 1781, “ Our surprise and concen 
were great, on observing the very injurious tr -eatmen! 
which the ancient Rajah of Vizianagaram receive 
at the Presidency ; when, deaf to his ‘representations | 
and entreaties, you, in the most arbitrary and W 
warrantable manner, appointed his ambitious @ 
intriguing brother, Sitteram Râz, Duan of tt 


Sitteram Raz and Governor Rumbold, 129 


Smh) Circat, and thereby put him in possession of the re- BOOK v. 
| yenues of his elder brother, who had just informed ©#4?- 4- 


Tepai : 

or al ou that he sought his ruin: For however necessary 1778. 
ne it might be to adopt measures for securing payment 

tana] of the Company’s tribute, no circumstance, except 

he ap actual and avowed resistance of the Company’s au- 

lati, thority, could warrant such treatment of the Rajah.”? 


Te, And in one of the resolutions which was moved in the 
| House of Commons by Mr. Dundas, afterwards 


vord y F 

1 Lord Melville, on the 25th of April, 1782, it was 
You ( 
renda declared, “ That the Governor and majority of the 
ntiny, Council of Fort St. George did by menaces and 
s thal harsh treatment, compel Vizeram Raz, the Rajah of 
1, cop, Visianagrum, to employ Sitteram Raz as the Duan, 
unde! 0r Manager of his Zemindary, in the room of Jag- 


inal gernaut, a man of probity and good character; that 
vhich) the compulsive menaces made use of towards the 
o th) Rajah, and the gross ill treatment which he received 
"shall at the Presidency, were humiliating, unjust, and cruel 
power in themselves, and highly derogatory to the interests - 
Boar! of the East India Company, and to the honour 
fixe of the British nation.” ; 

e th Nor was this the only particular in which the 
urged Presidency and Council contributed to promote the 
was, Mterest and gratify the ambition of Sitteram Raz. 
eerie They not only prevailed upon the Rajah to be recon- 
ues} Sled to his brother; they confirmed his adoption of 
w gel that brother's son; and “ agreed,” say the Secret 
d the Committee of the House of Commons, “ that all 
ncem| “hder-leases should for the future be made in the 
ment} *dopted Rajah’s name; that his name should be used 
ceived m all acts of government; and that Sitteram Râz 
tion | "WS father, who was in reality to enjoy the power, 


Hy . 7 
> the oe Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781; Appendix, No. 


v 
OL, ry, K 
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BOOK V.should be accepted of by the Board as a Security fy 


this young man.” * 

In the opinion of the Directors, even this wag Tat 
all. ‘They accused the Presidency of undersellin 
the lands by a corrupt connivance with Sitteram Ray, 
“ The report,” they said, “ of the Committee of Cin 
cuit, and the positive evidence of Sitteram Raz, War. 
vant us in asserting that more than double the amount 
of the tribute for which you have agreed, might anq 
ought to have been obtained for the Company. Wo 
are in possession,” they add, “of one fact, which, sp 
far as it extends, seems to convey an idea, that the 
Zemindars have been abused, and their money mis. 
applied at the Presidency.” * 

The Directors alluded to the following fact; that 
Mr. Redhead, private secretary to Sir Thomas Rum 
bold, the. Governor, had actually received from 
Sitteram Raz a bond for one lac of rupees, on con- 
dition of his services in procuring for the donor, the 
duanship of the Zemindary, a reconciliation with his 
brother, a confirmation of his son’s adoption, the Ze: 
mindary of Ancapilly, and the fort of Vizinagaram; 
advantages, the whole of which Sitteram Raz ob- 
tained; and corruption, of which, though made 
Known to the President and Council by. the proceed: 
ings of a court of justice, they afforded to the Court 
of Directors no information.? j 

Another fact was ; that to the same Mr. Redhead, 
as appeared by a codicil to his will, Ameer ul Oma 
son of the Nabob, had an’ order from his father t0 
pay a lac of rupees. 


1 Second Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781; p. 16. ` 

See Letter of 10th of January, 1781, quoted above. 

2 Third report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781, p. 13,14. Twelfth Re 
solution of Mr. Dundas, moved in the House of Commons, 25th Apt | 
1782. , 
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Another fact was; that two lacs and one thousand Book v. 


vt Madras of which moneys though he was greatly 
in arrear, NO part was paid to the Company. 

Jt further appeared; that according to one of the 
checks devised by the Company upon the corruption 
of their servants, if Sir Thomas Rumbold pos- 
sessed in India any money on loan, or merchandize 
on hand, at the time of entering upon his office, he was 
by his covenant bound, before he proceeded to recover 
the money, or dispose of the goods, to deliver to the 
Board a particular account of such property upon 
oath: that upon an accurate examination of the re- 
cords of the Council during the whole of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold’s administration, no proceedings to that 
effect could be found: that Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
nevertheless, had remitted to Europe, between the 
8th of February, the day of his arrival at Madras, and 
the beginning of August in the same year, the sum 
of 45,000/., and, during the two subsequent years, a 
further sum of 119,000/., the whole amounting to 
164,000/. although the annual amount of his salary 
and emoluments did not exceed 20,0007. 

_ Sir Thomas opposed the evidence of corruption 
which these transactions imported, by asserting, that 
he had property in India at the time of his return, 
sufficient to account for the remittances which he 
afterwards made. The evidence which he produced 
consisted in certain papers and books of account, 
Which exhibited upon the face of them sums to a 
great amount. And one of the witnesses, examined 
fore the Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, stated his having heard in conversation from 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, that he had in Bengal, at the 
ge of his last arrival in India, about 90,0007. ; part 

Company’s cash ; part in bonds, and mortgages at 

K 2 
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BOOK V. 


` CHAP. 4, 


Transactions 


interest, on some of which three or four years’ interes 
was due.’ 


1778. 


The lands or taxes in the circars were let, some for 

ten years, some for five. The jaghire about Madra 
was re-let to the Nabob, not for one, but for three 
years. And in no case was any satisfactory inquiry 
performed, 
_ The Directors, complaining that their orders, and 
the interests of the Company, had been equally dis, 
regarded, and that, while the dignity and feelings 
of the Zemindars were violated, the rights of the im- 
mediate cultivators were left without protection; 
pronounced upon the whole of these proceedings thei 
strongest condemnation. 

In the agreements formed with the Subahdar, or 
Nizam, respecting the five northern circars, in 1766 
and 1768, it was arranged, that Guntoor, which was 
one of them, should be granted in Jaghire to Bazalut 
Jung, his brother; to be enjoyed by that Prince 


during his life, or so long as the Subahdar should be | 


satisfied with his conduct; and upon expiration of the 
interest of Bazalut Jung, to revert to the Company. 
About the latter end of the year 1774, the Governor 
and Council were informed by letters from the chief 
of Masulipatam, that a body of French troops, under 
the command of M. Lally, were retained in the service 
of Bazalut Jung, and received reinforcements and 
stores by the port of Mootapilly. The mention of a 
French force in the service of a native prince was 
sure to kindle the jealousy of the English. The 
Presidency of Madras held the affair of sufficient im- 
portance to communicate with the Supreme Council 
of Bengal on the propriety of using measures to pro- 
cure the removal of the French from the territories 


1 Second Report, ut supra, p. 21,22. 
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of Bazalut Jung: and received the authorit 


133 
y of that poox v. 


Board, not only to insist with Bazalut Jung upon Cmar. 4. 
their immediate dismissal; but to prepare a body of [arg 


troops for marching to his frontiers, and to threaten 
him, that “they would take possession of his country, 
and negotiate with the Nizam, eyen by an entire 
renunciation of the revenues, for the cession of it to 
the Company.” It was deemed advisable to treat 
with the Nizam, as principal in the treaty of 1768, 
anda party to every agreement between the Company 
and Bazalut Jung : and they desired his co-operation 
for compelling his brother, either first to dismiss the 
Europeans from his service, and trust to the English 
the defence of Guntoor, which was their own; or, 
adly, to let that Circar to them at a rent determined 
by amicable valuation. The Nizam replied in friendly 
terms; declaring that he had sent a person of dis- 
tinction to procure the removal of the French from 
the service of his brother; and that “ every article of 
the treaty should remain fixed to a hair’s breadth.” 
From the date of these transactions, which extended 
to the beginning of the year 1776, though several 
representations had been received of the continuance 
of the French in the territory of Bazalut Jung, no 
ulterior measures were adopted by the Board until 


` the 10th of J uly, 1778, when the President and Se- 


lect Committee entered a minute, expressing a con- 
Viction of danger from the presence, in such a situa- 
tion, of such a body of men. A negotiation, through 
the medium of the Nabob, without the intervention 
of the Nizam, was commenced with Bazalut Jung. 

hat prince was now alarmed with the prospect pre- 
“uted by the probable designs of Hyder Ali, and well 


disposed to quiet his apprehensions by the benefit of 


s elish Protection. On the 30th of November, the 
“sident presented to the Board a proposal, tendered, 


778. 
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BOOK V. by Bazalut Jung, in which that Prince agreed to ol 
Cuar. 4. the Guntoor district for a certain annual payment : pi 
1778. dismiss the French from his service, and to accept th 


engagement of the English to afford him troops fy, - th 
the defence of his country. On the 27th of January db 
1779, when the treaty was concluded with Bazalut i 
Jung, it was thought expedient to send to the cou ta 
of the Nizam a resident ; who should ascertain as far i 
as possible the views of that Prince, and his cow y 


nexions with the Indian powers or the French; oh, 
viate any unfavourable impressions which he might 
have received; and transact any business to which | of 
the relations of the two states might give birth. And 
on the 19th of April a force, under General Harpur, Hy 
was ordered to proceed to the protection of the ters} the 
tory of Bazalut Jung. nat 
In the contest with the Mahrattas, in which, at} the 
the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay, the English} avi 
were engaged, the Nizam had expressed a desire to pre 
remain neutral, though he had frankly declared his} wit 
hatred of Ragoba, and his connexion by treaty with} asp 
Pundit Purdaun, the infant Peshwa, that is, with} tak 
the prevailing party of the Poona council ; and though | we, 
an alliance with the Berar government had beenat-| Bri 
tempted by the Supreme Council, on the condition of | sol 
recovering for that government some countries which | of | 
had been wrested from it by the Subahdar of Deccan | of] 
When Mr. Holland, who was sent as resident by the} me 
Presidency of Madras, arrived at Hyderabad, the | ting 
capital of the Nizam, on the 6th of April, he was | disc 
received with every mark of respect, and with the) son 
strongest assurances of a desire to cultivate the friend © alle 
ship of the English. But when, at his audience, the | of | 
resident proceeded to explain the transactions, which | troc 
Without the participation of the Nizam, had takel| mig 
Place between the Company and his brother, e| « 1 
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ginful’ emotions of his Highness were visible; he BOOK v. 
read over the articles of the treaty of 1768 ; affirmed CHA?- 4 


that it was violated by the conduct of the Presidency; 1778. 


disavowed the right of the English to interfere in the 
concerns of his family; declared that, if the treaty 
was to be regarded, the troops which, without his 
Jeave, were about to march into the country, possessed 
by Bazalut Jung, a dependant of the Subah, ought 
to be stopped; if the treaty was not to be regarded, 
he should be constrained to oppose them. To. the 
apology urged by Mr. Holland, that the probability 
of an immediate attack by Hyder Ali left not suffi- 
cient time for consulting him, the Nizam replied that 
Hyder'had no immediate intention to molest his bro- 
ther, but was meditating a speedy attack upon Car- 
natic, to be conducted, like the former invasion of 
that province, by plundering and burning, while he 
avoided a battle. The Nizam was jealous of the 
presence of a British force with Bazalut Jung, who, 
with such assistance, he doubted not, would soon 
aspire at independence. The French troops he had 
taken into his own service immediately after they 
Were dismissed by his brother; but he assured the 
British resident that he had adopted this expedient 
solely to prevent them from passing into the service 
of Hyder or the Mahrattas; and described them as 
Of little value, the wreck of the army of Bussy, aug- 
mented by persons of all nations. ‘This was a con- 
“ngency, which, in their eagerness to see the French 
discharged by Bazalut Jung, the Presidency had 
‘omewhat overlooked. It was no doubt true, as they 
alleged, that had the Nizam consulted the friendship 
v the English, he would have ordered the French 

oops to the coast, whence with other prisoners they 
Might have been sent on their passage to Europe. 
é Tn the Select Committee, on the 5th of June, it 


136 Transactions 


BOOK V. was proposed by the Governor, and agreed, that the 
Cuar. 4: peschush or tribute, of five lacs of rupees, which a 
1779. Company were hound by their treaty to. pay, in com | pres 
promise, for possession of the Northern Circars, ie i 


; fi 
Nizam should be solicited to remit. The payment ma ; 
of it had already been suspended for two years, partly, a 
on the pretence that the French troops were not dis. decl: 


missed, partly on account of the exhausted state of 
their finances. When this proposal was announced But 
by Mr. Holland to the Nizam, he became highly. 
agitated ; and declared his conviction that the Eng: | 0th 
lish no longer meant to observe the treaty, for which 
reason he also must prepare for war. i| censi 
Mr. Holland, who had received instructions to! unde 
communicate with the Supreme Council, conveyed | right 
intelligence of these transactions to Bengal, by send. | tran: 
ing, on the 3d of September, copies of the letters) their 
which had passed between him and the Presidency of | alone 
Madras. On the 25th of October, the subject was | he t 
taken into consideration at Calcutta, when the pro- | enter 
ceedings of the Madras Presidency, in forming a! cond 
treaty with Bazalut J ung, without the interposition | ticul: 
of his immediate sovereign, the Company’s ally, and} then 
in withholding the payment, and proposing the abo- his b 
lition of the peshcush, underwent’ the most severe | cush 
condemnation, as tending to impeach the character’) consc 
of the English for justice and faith, and to raise them selve; 
up a formidable enemy, when they were already es | India 
posed to unusual difficulties and dangers. It was lated 
agreed, that the case demanded the interference of | Stan 
the Superior Board ; and a letter was written on the | Was 
Ast of November, 1779, to assure the Nizam that i retur 
the intentions of the English government were truly | 
pacific, notwithstanding the interpretation which hé 
put upon the proceedings of the Council at Madras: G 
Mr. Holland was directed to suspend his negotiations | “unt 
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| uie should receive further instructions from his BOOK v; 
own Presidency. Letters were also written to that CaP. 4. 
| presidency’ acquainting them, in terms studiously 1779. 
| inoffensive and mild, with the aberrations which it 
å peared to the Supreme Council that they had made 
from the line of propriety and prudence. The Nizam 
declared the highest satisfaction with the friendly 
assurances Which the Supreme Council had expressed, 
But their interference excited the highest indignation 
and resentment in the Council of Madras. On the 
30th of December a minute was entered by Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold, the President, in which he treats the 
censure which had been passed on their conduct as 
undeserved, and its language unbecoming, denies the 
right of the Supreme Council thus to interfere in the 
transactions of another Presidency, and argues that 
their controlling power extended to the conclusion 
alone of a treaty, not to the intermediate negotiation ; 
he turns the attack upon the Bengal Presidency, 
enters into a severe investigation of the policy and 
conduct of the Mahratta war, which in every par- 
ition | ticular he condemns : this it was which had alienated 
and} the mind of the Subahdar, not the regulation with 
abo- į his brother, or the proposed remission of the pesh- 
yere cushi; the retention of a peshcush offended not the 
acter conscience of the Bengal Presidency, when them- 
hem selves were the gainers, the unfortunate Emperor of 
rex- | India the sufferer, and when it was a peshcush stipu- 
was | lated and secured by treaty for the most important 
eof | Erants. In terms of nearly the same import the letter 
) the | Was couched in which the Presidency of Madras 
that | “turned an answer to that of Bengal, and along 
ruly Mith which they transmitted the minute of their 
h he | “resident, 
iras ean Presidency of Madras had not only taken 
ions | RUntoor on lease from Bazalut Jung, they had also 
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Madras Government condemned. 


BOOK V. transferred it, on a lease of ten years, to the Näboh 
Cuar: 4i of Arcot, though well aware how little the Directo, 


1779. were pleased with his mode of exaction, either in : 


their jaghire, or in his own dominions. 

The measure of their offences, in the eyes of th 
Directors, was now sufficiently full. In their lette 
of the 10th of January, 1781, after passing the 
severest censure upon the abolition of the Committe 
of Circuit, and the proceedings with the Zeminday 
of the four Northern Circars, on the treaty with 
Bazalut Jung, the transactions with the Nizam, and 
the lease of Guntoor to the Nabob, they dismiss from 
their service Sir Thomas Rumbold, President, John 
Hill and Peter Perring, Esquires, Members of their 
Council of Fort St. George; deprive of their seat in 
council Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson; and express 
their strongest displeasure against the commander of 
their forces Sir Hector Munro.” 


. 1 These transactions are minutely. detailed in the Second and Third 
Reports of the Committee of Secrecy, 17813 in the Appendixes to which 
the official documents are to be found. 
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he) gyar with the French—Pondicherry taken—War 
te with Hyder A li—Presidency unprepared—Colo- 
ay! nel Baillie’s Detachment cut of —Supreme Coun- 
ith cil suspend the Governor of Tort St. George, 
nd) and send Sir Eyre Coote to Madras—Hyder 
om takes Arcot, and overruns the greater part of 
hn) the country—Lord Macartney, Governor of 
et) Fort St. George—Negapatnam and Trincomalee 
tin} taken from the Dutch—Treaty between the Na- 
es) bob of Arcot and Supreme Council—Assignment 
raf} of the Nabob’s Revenues—Tellicherry invested— 
Great Armaments sent from both England ana 
\  France—Disaster of Colonel Brathwaite’s De- 
bidd - tachment in Tanjore—Madras reduced to a State 
of Famine— Death of Hyder Ali—Tippoo with- 
draws the Mysorean Army from Carnatic—Ope- 
rations and Fate of General Matthews on the 
Coast of Malabar—Siege of Mangalore—The 
General at Madras, refusing to obey the civil 
Authority, is arrested and sent to Europe— 
French and English suspend Hostilities in con- 
sequence of Intelligence of the Peace in Europe 
—Operations of Colonel Fullarton in Coimbetore 
—Peace with Tippoo—Behaviour of Supreme 
Council to Presidency of Madras. 


War with the French, instead of being, as for- BOOK V. 
Merly, the most alarming to the English of all sources C#4?: 5: 
‘ anger in India, now held a very inferior station 1778. 
mong the great objects which occupied their atten- 
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BOOK V. tion. In the beginning of July, 1778, intellige ing of 
Cuar. 5. wos received in Bengal, which, though somewhy) one of 
1778. premature, was acted upon as certain, that War ha: war, 5 
commenced between England and France. Withoy/ The t 
waiting for a formal notification of this event, Whig, Augus 

might be only delayed till the French had may space 
themselves strong, it was resolved by a stroke, de, ships © 

cisive in their present defenceless situation, to tal, in fift 
possession of the whole of the French settlements in The J 

India. With regard to minor places the attempt wa engage 

easy ; and Chandernagore, with the factories at M, in thei 
sulipatam and Carical, surrendered without resist, which 

ance: Pondicherry was the object of importane squadr 

and it was resolved to lose no time in taking measure ing ba 

for its reduction. Instructions were sent to Madras, it was 

and reached it with unusual expedition. Major. station 
General Sir Hector Munro, who commanded the French 
Madras army, took post on an elevated ground, call. ing ou 

ed the Red Hills, distant about a league from Por-| alterna 
dicherry, on the 8th of August, and on the 9th sum{ ed the 

moned the place to surrender. But his preparations, the In 

were still so backward, that it was the Qlst of road, a 
August before he took possession of the bound hedge, whom 


Fo = yi 
n 


1 
within cannon shot of the town, and ground was not Keep c 


broken till the 6th of September. It was broken in ‘4 We 
two places, with a view to carry on attacks upon bo mence 
sides of the town at once. Tronjo 

The British squadron, consisting of one shipo dron w 
sixty guns, one of twenty-eight, one of twenty, No mor 
sloop of war, and an East Indiaman, sailed from y he 
Madras, toward the end of July, under the command I. Be 
of Sir Edward Vernon, with a view to block up Pom ie suf 
dicherry by sea. This squadron reached the scene df ee 
action about the time when Sir Hector Munro e pret 
camped on the Red Hills and summoned the fot ae 
The French squadron, under M. Tronjolly, consis arri 
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fone ship of sixty-four guns, one of thirty-six, BOOK V. 
f thirty-two, and two East Indiamen armed for ©#4?- 5 


engl ing O 


Wha one OF © j : p ‘ 
‘hay wats sailed immediately, and prepared for action. 1778, 
hoy/ The two squadrons met and engaged on the 10th of 

hig, August. The battle raged with great fury for the 


space of seventy-four minutes, when the three minor 
vide, ships of the F rench squadron quitted the action, and 
tale in fifteen minutes alter were followed by the rest. 
The English ships, which, as usually happened in 
engagements with the French, had suffered chiefly 
Ma in their rigging, were unable to pursue the French, 
which had suffered chiefly in their hulls. The French 
squadron reached Pondicherry the same night, Sail- 
ing badly, and opposed by the winds and the current, 
dras it was the 20th before the English recovered their 
ajon station. Early on the morning of the 21st the 
the French squadron was perceived under easy sail stand- 
cal. ing out of Pondicherry road. During the day the 
Pon} alternate failure and opposition of the winds prevent- 
sum-( ed the squadrons from closing; and towards night 
tions! the English commander stood in for Pondicherry 
of toad, and cast anchor, expecting that the enemy, to 
dge Whom it was an object of so much importance to 
„not keep open the communication of Pondicherry by 
nin %4, would proceed in the same direction, and com- 
both, Mence the action on the following morning. M. 
Tronjolly availed himself of the night. His squa- 
ip of dron was out of sight before the morning, and was 
ty,#, 20 More heard of upon the coast. 
from The garrison of Pondicherry was commanded by 
nand M. Bellecombe, a man whom this abandonment was 
Pon ` 20t sufficient to dismay. Notwithstanding the total © 
destruction which the works of Pondicherry had sus- 
lained in the former war, its fortifications had been 
"stored with great diligence, and it was defended by 
“garrison who availed themselves of all its advan- 
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BOOK V. tages. 


f 
d 
g 


Pondicherry taken. i 
i 
i 


The English opened their batteries on the 


Cuar.5. 18th of September, with the fire of twenty-eishy 


1778. 


cannon and twenty-seven mortars, and carried 0 

their approaches with unremitting vigour ; but th / 
vigilance, activity, and enterprise of the garrison. 
compelled them to caution, and, together with the 
rains, which fell in torrents, retarded their operation 
Towards the middle of October, having pushed a gq, 
lery on the south side into the ditch of the fort, han. 
ing made a breach in one of the bastions, destroyed 
the faces of the two that were adjacent, and prepared 
a bridge of boats for passing the ditch; having aly 
destroyed the face of the bastion on the opposite sid 
of the town, and constructed a float for passing the 
ditch, they resolved to make the assault in thre 
places at once, on the south side, on the north sid 
and towards the sea, where the enemy had run out 
a stockade into the water. All the marines, an 
200 seamen, were landed from the ships. On the 
day first appointed for the assault, so much rain ur 
expectedly fell, as to swell the water in the ditch, 
blow up the gallery on the southern side, and damag 
the boats belonging to the bridge. The loss was dil 
gently and speedily repaired. But M. Bellecomi 
who had accomplished all that an able governor couli| 
perform, to retard the fall of the place, resolved nd! 
to throw away the lives of the gallant men who hat 
seconded his endeavours, and the day before the ity 
tended assault proposed a capitulation. The Eng 
lish, by the generosity of their terms, and the libe! 
rality of their whole procedure, showed their high 
sense of the honour and gallantry of the enemy wh ; 
they had subdued. The garrison were allowed | 
march out with all the honours of war; and, at tt 
request of M. Bellecombe, the regiment of Pont 
cherry was complimented with its colours. After! 
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delay of some months the fortifications were de- BOOKY. 


stroyed. ; 

The French now retained in India nothing but 
Mahé, a small fort and settlement on the coast of 
Malabar. On the 27th of November, the question 
of its reduction was agitated in the Council, when 
the pride of driving the French entirely out of India 
enhanced the apparent advantage of the conquest. 
The difficulties were not inconsiderable : the march 
of the troops over land, from one side of India to 
the other, was long and hazardous: the disposition 
of the native chiefs, through the territory of whom 
it would be necessary to pass, was not in all cases 
ascertained to be friendly: the constitution of Euro- 
peans would be apt to fail, under the difficulties of 
the march: there was not shipping sufficient to con- 
vey the expedition by sea: it was at the same time 
apprehended that Hyder Ali would view the enter- 
prise with jealousy and dissatisfaction, and not re- 
garded as impossible that he would directly oppose it. 
The importance, however, of having no such talents 
as those of Frenchmen to cope with in India, and 
of not leaving to them a place to which either troops 
or stores could be sent, though both Hyder and the 
Mahrattas had very convenient places with which 
they would have gladly accommodated them, appear- 
ed of sufficient magnitude to induce the Presidency 
to brave all dangers in undertaking an expedition 
against Mahé. Towards the end of December, it 
Was planned, that the European portion of the ex- 
Pedition should be conveyed by sea; that the Sepoys 


į Should march over land; that they should rendezvous 


at Anjengo, and Colonel Brathwaite receive the 
command. On the 4th of February intelligence was 
received at Madras, of the disaster sustained by the 
army of Bombay, on its march to Poona. ‘The dan- 
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1779. 
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Tellicherry. Í 


BOOK V. ger to which this event might expose the expeditio 
Cuar. 5. now on its way to Mahé, underwent deliberation i 


1779. 
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the Council; but the confession of weakness, Whig) 
would be implied in the recall of the troops, and thy ; 
supposed importance of accomplishing the objecti 
view, decided the question in favour of perseverance 
Intelligence of the resolution of Hyder to resent th, 
attack produced a hesitation ; and the importang. 
was discussed of gaining the friendship of that pow 
erful chief by renouncing the enterprise ; but after | 
short suspension, the design was resumed, and Colo. | 
nel Brathwaite was instructed to anticipate resis. 
ance by velocity of completion. ‘The expedition 
encountered far less difficulty than there was reason, 
to expect: no opposition was made to the march: | 
the fleet and the troops arrived safely at the place of 
rendezvous : and Mahé, which was strongly situated, 
but totally destitute of supplies, surrendered on the. 
19th of March before a cannon was fired. It was 
occupied by the English till the 29th of November, 
when, Colonel Brathwaite’s detachment being ordered 
to Surat to reinforce General Goddard, the fort Was 
blown up.’ 

Before Colonel Brathwaite was enabled to comply 
with his orders, and embark for Surat, he received 
requisition from the chief and factory at Tellicherty 
for the assistance of the whole detachment. Thai 
settlement had drawn upon itself the resentment af 
Hyder by protecting a Nair chief who had incur 
his displeasure. By the influence of Hyder, a num- 
ber of the surrounding chiefs were incited to attack 
the settlement, which was closely pressed, at tl? 


time of the evacuation of Mahé. Not conceivit$ | 
that he could be justified in leaving Tellicherry is 
also tht 


1 First and Second Reports of the Committee of Secrecy ; 
Annual Register for 1779 and 1782. 
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erilous situation, Colonel Brathwaite moved with BOOK v. 


On A ` 

i his detachment to its support. In consequence of the “™4¥- > 
ith detention of those troops, the Council at Madras 1780, 
the | resolved to send another detachment to the assistance 


in of Goddard, which were embarked in the months of 
ce) January and February, 1780." 
the In 1774, the divisions among the Mahratta chiefs 
ne) afforded to Elyder an opportunity, which he dexter- 
Wi ously and vigorously improved, of turning the tide 
ra) jn his affairs. He recovered speedily the territory 
lol which he had lost. He diligently employed the in- 
ist! terval of repose which succeeded, in restoring order 
i to his country, improving his revenues, augmenting 
sn the number and improving the discipline of his 
ch: troops. His power soon appeared to be rapidly on 
2of the increase ; and afforded alarm to the English, who, 
el, by their evasion of the treaty of 1769, were con- 
the’ scious of the hatred they had inspired, and were now 
was} jealous of a connexion between him and the French. 
esd He continued to extend his dominions, and increase 
red! his power, with little interruption, till the latter end 
was) of the year 1777, when the Mahrattas and Nizam 
Alicombined to chastise him. ‘The Mahrattas, under 
py) Hury Pundit and Purseram, penetrated into the 
di) Balagat country, with an army of 50,000 men; 
vy] but upon the approach of Hyder, who hastened to 
hat| oppose them, they retreated into the district of Adoni, 
tof, where they came to an engagement on the 5th of 
rel) January, 1778, and sustained a defeat. 
ym: Though Hyder was deeply exasperated against 
ack| the Presidency of Madras for their continued evasion 
the» of treaty, and refusal of assistance, he was induced by 
ing | the state of affairs to make a fresh proposal in 1778. 
is larassed, by the hostilities of the Poonah govern- 
o the 


1 First Report, ut supra, p. 50. 
L 


VOL, IV. 
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Hyder Ali. 


BOOK Y. ment, he had been well pleased to support a pretende 
Cuar. 5. in the person of Ragoba: the English were now jp 


1780. 


volved not only in disputes with the Poonah mini, 
ters, but actual operations for the reinstatement g 
that ejected chief: and in the beginning of July, 
1778, Hyder, through his resident at Madras, made 
a new overture towards an alliance with the English, 
offering his assistance to establish Ragonaut Row jy 
the office of Peshwa; and requiring only a supply of 
arms and military stores for which he would pay, 
and a body of troops whose expenses he would defray, 
The opinion of the Presidency appears to have been, 
that such an arrangement might be useful, more par. 
ticularly to prevent the formation of a connexio 
between Hyder and the French: they even acknow. 
ledged their belief, that had not the treaty of 176) 
been evaded, Hyder never would have sought other 
allies than themselves. The supreme Council, to 
whom reference was made, approved in general of an 
alliance with Hyder; but being at that time zealous 
to form a connexion with the Rajah of Berar, they 
directed a modification of the terms in regard to 
Ragoba, whose cause, they said, was supported, not 
as an end, but a means, and a means now deemed 
subordinate to the successful issue of the negotiation 
with Moodajee. 

A friendly intercourse subsisted between Hyde 
and the French. He had been supplied by. them 
with arms and military stores. A number of adve- 
turers of that nation commanded and disciplined hs 
troops; and they were united by a common hatred 0 
the English power. A desire to save appearancé 
however, constrained Hyder to congratulate the Eng 
lish upon the reduction of Pondicherry; but, anti 
cipating the design of attacking Mahé he gave earl) 
intimation of the resentment with which he woul 
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Hyder Ali. 


| with the other petty princes, his neighbours, were 

rendered tributary to Hyder, and ranked among his 

dependants. The merchants of various nations, it 
d| was declared by Hyder, had settlements, and per- 
h| formed traffic in his dominions; and all of them, as 
in| if they were subjects of his own, he would resolutely 
at defend. ‘To soften his animosity and prevent a rup- 
yy, ture, which the dread of his power, and, above all, 
ay, his apprehended union with the French, clothed in 
et,| considerable terrors, there was sent to his presence, 
a in January, 1779, a person, who, though empowered 
ion to declare the resolution of attacking Mahé, should 
ws! assure Hyder of the desire which the Presidency felt 
69! to study his inclinations, and to cultivate his friend- 
het, ship. The messenger was received with but little 
to| respect, and the invasion of Carnatic was threatened 
a| asthe retaliation for interfering with Mahé. At 
ous that particular moment, Hyder was engaged in the 
ey} conquests of Gooti, of Carnoul, and Cudapah; the 
to! former belonging to the Mahratta chieftain Morari 
not} Row, the two last to their respective Nabobs, de- 
ned! pendants of the Subahdar, and thence was hindered 
ion} from taking effectual measures to defeat the expe- 
dition against Mahé. But the Presidency were now 
convinced of his decided aversion ; and were informed 
em] of his intention to make peace with the Mahrattas, 
er| forenabling him the more completely to carry into 
execution his designs against the English. Their 
dol thoughts were called to the necessity of preparation ; 
cesi and they saw nothing but dangers and difficulties in 
0g | their path. The Nabob, as he informed them, and 
a they knew well without his information, was des- 
ane of Money; and as destitute of troops, on whom, 
“er for numbers or quality, any reliance could be 
L 2 


147 


regard any such attempt. Mahé was situated in the BOOK V. ~ 
territory of a petty prince on the western coast, who, “M4! 


1780, 
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148 Embarrassments , 

BOOK V. placed. Their own treasury was impoverished; an ne 
Cuar, 5. if the cavalry of Hyder should enter the county A 
1780, neither could the revenues be collected, nor provision f Te 
be procured. More alive than they to the sense tt ei ; 

5 ob, 
danger, the Nebob urged the necessity of makin Carna 
peace with Hyder, by stopping the expedition t leted 
Mahé; or, on the other hand, of making terms With) southe 
the Mahrattas and thé Subahdar. So far from a the p 
tempting to conciliate either Hyder or the Subahda, conne 
. the Presidency formed with Bazalut Jung the arrange! of at 
ment which has been already described, respecting) he ch 

the Guntoor Circar and military assistance, ani) peach 
which, in the highest degree, alarmed and exasp.) Counc 
rated both. The detachment which under Colond) Nabo 
Harpur was sent to the assistance of Bazalut Jung) puted 
-attempted to proceed to Adoni, through a part o| ments 
Cudapah, which Hyder had lately subdued. - His Un 
troops barricaded the passes; and the detachment, prepa 
afraid of being surrounded, was obliged to machi the er 
back and wait for subsequent orders. Hyder nog Coun 
only assured Bazalut Jung, by writing, that he would} the d 

not permit the English, whom he described as the) want 
most faithless and usurping of all mankind, to esta sity o 
blish themselves in a place so contiguous to his coum that e 
try, and so important as Guntoor ; but in the month they I 

of November he sent a body of troops into the tem} dard 
tory of that Prince, took possession of the open coun: forme 
try, and joined with Nizam Ali his brother in threat) renew 
ening him with instant ruin, unless he broke off a| Staten 
correspondence with the- English. In this emergent) that, 
Bazalut Jung was constrained to forbid the march 0| Opera 

the English detachment; and to request the rest, much 
ration of Guntoor, as the only means of pacifying bp | OÈ th 
brother and Hyder, and averting his fate. he take, 
question respecting the Circar came under deliberatio! a Be 
of the Council on the 30th of December, whet © Antelli 


of the Madras Government, 


149 


decree WAS passed that it should not be restored. BOOK V 


situated as it was between the territories of the Na- 
hob, or, more properly speaking, of the English, in 
Carnatic, and the four Northern Circars, it com- 
Jeted the communication between their northern and 
southern possessions, and, by placing in their hands 
the port of Mootapilly, deprived Nizam Ali of all 
connexion with the sea, reduced him to the condition 
of a merely inland power, and in particular closed 
the channel by which French supplies could easily 
yeach him; yet the embarrassment created in the 
Council, by the bargain they had concluded with the 
Nabob, for a ten years’ lease of that Circar, contri- 
buted not less, it would appear, than all other induce- 
ments, to the resolution which they formed. 

Under. the apprehensions which the resentment and 
preparations of Hyder inspired, the Presidency, at 
the end of October, had presented to the Supreme 
Council the prospect of a rupture with that chieftain, 
the dangerous magnitude of his power, and their 
want of resources; had pressed upon them the neces- 
sity of forming a peace with the Mahrattas, as in 


that event Hyder would be restrained by his fears ; 


they had also written in similar terms to General God- 
dard at Bombay. Soon after, when they were in- 
formed of the probability that hostilities would be 


Tenewed with the Mahrattas, they reiterated the | 


Statement of their apprehensions ; and concluded 
that, destitute as they were of resources for all active 
operations, they could only collect their troops as 


| ‘Much as possible, and wait to see what the resolutions 
z ee Supreme Board would enable them to under- 
ta 


e, 


3 Before the end of November, the Nabob, whose 
‘in 


ttelligence respecting the proceedings of the Indian 


. Though its importance was considerable, because ©"? 5- 


1780. 


Slowness of Madras Preparations, 


BOOK V. powers was in general uncommonly good, infor 


received from the officer at Velore, that Hyder 
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Cuar.5. the Governor, that a treaty had been formed, betwee | pa 
Hyder and the Mahrattas, to which Nizam Ali had =) Fae 
acceded, for a system of combined hostilities againg Kor 
the English. Though in his answer to the Naby Board 
the Governor appeared to discredit the intelligeng island: 
it was not long before he was satisfied of its truth; amy, 
and, in the letter, which, on the 31st of December, the years | 
Select Committee addressed to the Supreme Boan, that a 
they represent the treaty between Hyder and th! of Car 
Mahrattas, as an undoubted fact. Still they wer! of his 
not so much impressed with a sense of imminet! fo one 
danger, as to be deterred from sending a bodyd Wh 
troops to the assistance of Goddard, in lieu of thog ing tc 
which were detained at Tellicherry ; being in dail) not or 
expectation of a regiment from Europe; conceiving) “itself. 
themselves sufficiently strong to cover the principd| combi 
garrisons; and deeming it vain, without cavalry, tt} In co: 
attempt to protect the open country against theim the p 
vasion of a vast body of horse. In the month dj which 
January, 1780, the President wrote to the Courto] memb 
Directors, that, notwithstanding the alarms in which} them, 
they had been held by the hostile appearancesd) parati 
Hyder and the Nizam, and notwithstanding the pr threat 
vocation which the support of Ragoba had given both}  intim 
to the Mahrattas and the Nizam, there was stilli of the 
prospect of tranquillity ; and in the following month) equal 
he repeated, in still stronger terms, a similar a; Protec 
surance. ‘Till the month of June, no measures wet least 
pursued which had a reference to the war; and evél] Were 
then it was only commanded that Colonel Harputs 4 could 
detachment, which had been transferred to the col; outa 
mand of Colonel Baillie, should cross the Kista 0 becom 
be more in readiness, “ in case of any disturbance) Count 
the Carnatic.” On the 19th of June intelligence we yy 

hal Cessit 


Approach of the Danger. 151 


Mel} pegun his march from Seringapatam, and that a BOOK V. 
eh) great army Was already collected at Bangalore. On Cuar, 5. 
hat the 28th of the same month, the Select Committee 1780, 


of Fort St. George declared, by letter to the Supreme 
beh? Board, that Hyder had received from the French 
islands a great quantity of military stores; that his 
army, Which he had been rapidly increasing for two 
the years past, was now equipped for immediate service ; 
that a part of it was already advanced to the borders 
the) of Carnatic ; and that intelligence had been received 
ven! of his being actually employed in clearing the road 
nent! fo one of the principal passes. 
yo While the affairs of the Presidency were approach- 
hoe) ing to their present situation, a division had existed 
laily) not only in the Council, but in the Select Committee 
ving) itself. ‘The President however and the General had 
cipd| combined; and they retained a majority in both. 
nol In contemplation of the resentment of Hyder, and 
ein\ the progress of his power, the party, the views of 
h of which were apt to discord with those of the leading 
to} members of the government, had strongly urged upon 
hich} them, at various times, the necessity of making pre- 
esl] Parations against the invasion with which they were 
prej threatened by Hyder, and of which they had received 
both} intimation from various quarters. If the resources 
illa] of the Nabob and the Presidency combined were un- 
mith) qual to the maintenance of an army sufficient for the 
as} Protection of the open country, it behoved them at 
wert least to assemble the troops ; which, scattered as they 
evel) Were in petty garrisons over a great extent of country, 
could not, in case of an emergency, be collected with- 
| outa lapse of time; and of which the junction would 
“come hazardous, and perhaps impracticable, if the 
country were pervaded by Hyder’s horse. ‘The ma- 
SA indeed, had expressed their opinion of the ne- 
“sity of having the troops collected in a body, and 
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Hyder invades Carnatic. 


ready to act, previously to invasion. ` But they haq not 
yet become persuaded that the danger was sufficient) 
imminent to render it necessary that preparatig 
should begin. j 

On the 21st of July information was brought from | 


My 


' the commander at Amboor, that Hyder and his two. 


sons, with the principal part of his army, had com, 
through the pass, and that his artillery was dram 
up in the road to Changama. This intelligence | 
though it was confirmed from several quarters, Was” 
treated with slight regard by the party in power: | 
and on the 23d, when Lord Macleod represented to the | 
Governor, “ That perhaps the report of Hyder’s inva, | 
sion might be true, and that he thought at all event | 
they ought to take measures to oppose him ; the Go. 

vernor answered, What can we do? We have no) 
money. - But added, We mean, however, to assemble | 
an army, and you are to command it.” The next 

day brought undoubted intelligence, that Porto Novo, 

on the coast, and Conjeveram, not fifty miles from 

the capital, had been plundered by the enemy. 

The army, with which Hyder had arrived, was 
not less than 100,000 strong: Of his infantry, 20,000 
were formed into regular battalions, and mostly com- 
manded by Europeans: His cavalry amounted to 
30,000, of which 2,000 were Abyssinian horse, and 
constantly attended upon his person; 10,000 were 
Carnatic cavalry, well disciplined, of which one half 
had belonged to the Nabob, and after having been 
trained by English officers, had either deserted r 
been disbanded for want of ability to pay them: He 
had 100 pieces of cannon managed by Europeans 


1 Lord Macleod was the commanding officer of the European regi 
ment which had lately arrived. See the extract of his Letter to the 
cretary of State, quoted in the First Report of the Secret Committe 
p. 44 and 51. 
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«Alarm and Preparations, 


, the 
! ice of the Subahdar for that of Hyder, was pre- 


sent with his corps of Frenchmen or other Kuropeans, 
to the amount of about 400 men ; and had a princi- 
Wo pall share in planning and conducting the operations 
me! ofthe army. 
Wn The arrival of Hyder, and the rapidity with which 
ce, his cavalry over-ran the country, and spread ruin and 
vas) desolation in a circle of many miles round Madras, 
et;| filled Carnatic immediately with terror and dismay. 
the The people fled from the open country to the woods, 
va! and the mountains; their houses were set on fire; 
nts. the fields were left uncultivated, or the crops de- 
go-| stroyed: Alarm succeeded alarm : Intelligence poured 
no| in from all quarters, that one place after another 
ble, was assailed; till every part of the Carnatic frontier 
ext! appeared to be entered, and even the northern Circars. 
vo | exposed to a similar fate. 
om On the 24th of July, the Select Committee as- 
sembled in deliberation. The object of greatest ur- 
yas | gency was, to call the troops together, and form an 
00| army in the field. The European regiment at 
m-| Poonamallee, that of Velore, the battalion of Euro- 
to | peans, and the four battalions of sepoys cantoned at 
nd Pondicherry, the battalion of sepoys, and the grena- 
ore |. diers of the European battalion at Madras, the bat- 
alf} talion at Trichinopoly, and the artillery at the 
en | Mount, received orders to be in readiness to march. 
or | Absent officers were summoned to join their corps; 
Je | and all things necessary for an army in the field were 
ns dered to be immediately prepared: Letters were 
| nt to the other Presidencies and settlements: The 
Svernor-General and Council were importuned for 
money ; and informed, that, if the Presidency were 
assured of pecuniary means, and not embarrassed by 


153 
and natives, who had been trained by the English for goog V. 


Nabob: And Monsieur Lally, who had left the Cur. 5. 


1780. 


154 


Plans of the Madras Government. 


BOOK V. their ignorance of the state of affairs between the 
EY Bengal government and the Mahrattas, they Would 


1780. 


produce an attack on the possessions of Hyder on ta 
western coast, by assistance sent to the detachmen j 


at Tellicherry, and the co-operation of his Majesty, 
fleet. 

Colonel Baillie, who commanded the detachmen, 
in Guntoor, consisting of about 150 Europeans, jp, 
fantry and artillery, and upwards of 2,000 sepoyy 
was instructed to operate a diversion, by attacking 
Cudapah, or some of the other possessions of Hyde, 
This step was vehemently opposed in council by the 
antagonizing party; as sure, they said, to fail in de 
taching from his principal object any part of the at 
tention or forces of Hyder; and sure to enfeeble ther 
defence at home, by the absence of so importanta 
part of their forces, which ought to be directed to 
march without a moment’s delay by the safest route 


to Madras. As an additional reason for persisting 


in their original orders, the Governor and his me- 
jority alleged their doubts of being able to procure 
provisions for a greater number of troops than the 
marching orders already embraced. But on tht 
81st of July, when a letter was received from Cr 
lonel Baillie, representing the difficulties he expt 
rienced in finding subsistence for his troops, or M 
detaining the bullocks absolutely necessary for his 
march, they altered their instructions, and directed 
him to proceed towards the Presidency, taking such 
a route as might offer a chance of intercepting som" 
of the enemy’s convoys. 


By the majority, in which both the Governor ani ; 


the General were comprised, it was resolved, that i 
troops should assemble, and the army should 

formed at a place near Conjeveram ; where thej ; 
would be nearer to the stores of provisions laid up by 
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Dissensions at the Board, 


the Nabob in the forts, and prepared to yield a Booxv. 
yeadier support to the garrisons which the enemy CHAP. 5. 
| might assault. To constitute the majority of the 


Governor, it so happened, that the voice of the Ge- 
neral was requisite; and if he departed to take the 
command of the army, that majority would be lost. 
On the ground that his counsels at the Presidency 
were of more importance at this moment, than his 
presence with the army, it was moved and voted 
that he should not depart; and that the command 
of the army should be entrusted to Lord Macleod. 
When the plan of operations, however, and in parti- 
cular that part of it which consisted in assembling 
the army at Conjeveram, was communicated to that 
officer, he represented the danger with which, now 
that the country was invaded, the separate detach- 
ments would march to a place so distant and exposed; 
preferred the security of forming a junction in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, and of not taking the field 
till an army should be assembled sufficient at least to 
cope with the principal bodies of the enemy’s horse ; 
and declared his aversion to adopt a responsibility in 
the execution of plans of which his judgment did not 
approve. ‘These observations appear to have piqued 
the General, who insisted upon the advantage of as- 
sembling close to the scene of action, for the purpose 
of protecting the forts; and instead of acknowledging 
the difficulty of uniting the forces near Conjeveram, 
he ventured to pledge himself to the Committee for 
carrying that measure into effect. Upon this, it 
became ‘a matter of necessity, that he should leave 
his seat in the Select Committee; but to preserve its 
Majority to the party to which he belonged, a new 
“Xpedient was devised. On the allegation, that his 
ra had no chance of support, and that his reputa- 

n, neither as an officer nor a man, was safe, if the 
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156 Plan against Hyder’s Convoys. 
BOOK V. managing power were to pass into the hands of th! of bis 
Cuar-5- opposite party, it was, previous to his departun, í rA 7 
1780. proposed, and what was thus proposed, the Majority eta) 
which he helped to constitute had pre-ordained , } As he 
decree, that a person, whom he named, should hg by pê 
appointed as an acting member of the Committee) succes 
till his return. It naturally followed, that sug) cut oi 
proceedings should be severely criticized by the opp.|  tachm 
site party; and one member of the Council excite) the m 
so much resentment by the asperity of his remarks, want 
that the majority, first replied to him with greate] conjec 
intemperance than that which they condemned; they} the a1 
suspended him from his seat at the Board; and lastly} Hyder 
the General wrote him a challenge. No 
On the 2d of August, while preparations wer) the c 
making, and the army was not yet assembled, a pro) Madre 
ject was adopted for sending a strong detachment) alarm. 
toward the passes, with a view to intercept the) Tavage 
enemy’s convoys. Colonel Cosby was the officer chosen} inhabi 
to command the expedition; and a force was pej On 
vided for him, out of the troops stationed at Trichi-| to rep 
nopoly and Tanjore, strengthened by two regiments ‘persist 
of the Nabob’s cavalry from Tinivelly, which joined bulloc! 
the detachment at Trichinopoly on the 27th of} practi 
August. Several causes of retardation operated xe a 
the expedition; but the grand impediment arose) Mass 
from the disaffection of the inhabitants. - The so”) Sons, 
of partnership sovereignty, which the Nabob and tht} ~ Col 
Company had established in Carnatic, had hitherto Cap 
been extremely oppressive to the people, and hd 1780, sa 
completely succeeded in alienating their minds i (ae 
Though Hyder was carrying devastation over ME foun vill 
country, he was less detested as a destroyer thal! f Were sen 
hailed as a deliverer. While Colonel Cosby fo” ae 
himself in the greatest distress for intelligence, wha M Hyde 
ers sì, 


2 jon 
by no exertion he was able to procure; every mot? 
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The General’s Plan of assembling unfit. 


th} of his own was promptly communicated to Hyder by Book v. 
ure | the people of the country : z He was disappointed and C#4?- 5- 
rity g petrayed even by the district officers of the Nabok, E a 


Ashe advanced, his march became so much infested 
lhe] py parties of the enemy’s horse, that all hope of any 
tee! successful operation against the convoys was wholly 
uch) cut off; and the danger which surrounded the de- 
ip.) tachment made it necessary to think of nothing but 
ite] the means of re-uniting it with the army. A total 
tks, want of intelligence reduced Colonel Cosby to mere 
aten) conjecture in choosing his route; and he fell in with 
hen! the army by accident, as it was retreating before 
sty} Hyder, on the 12th of September near Chingliput. 
Not only every day brought fresh intelligence of 
ew] the conquest and devastation effected by Hyder; 
pro} Madras itself on the 10th of August was thrown into 
rent} alarm. A party of the: enemy’s horse committed 
the) ravages as near as St. Thomas’s Mount; and the 
sen} inhabitants of the open town began to take flight. 
pro. On the 14th of August, the General was obliged. 
chi-| toreport, that the place of rendezvous, which he had 
ents} persisted in recommending, was unfit; the want of 
ined} bullocks to carry provisions rendering the march im- 
of} practicable. On his recommendation, it was there- 
jon) fore agreed, that the troops should meet at St. Tho- 
roe} Mass Mount; and there wait till eight days’ provi- 
satj Sons, and bullocks to carry it, could be procured. 


the} ~ Colonel Brathwaite, _after sending away from 
erto } 

had Captain Cosby, in his official letter, dated Gingee, Sth September, 
na 1780, Kom. GH : S 

ds Eea Ys, “There is no doubt but that Hyder has, by some means, 
nas Y attached the inhabitants to him, insomuch that my hircarrahs 


the i eal me; the news of my marching from Thiagar was communicated 
Were cae to village all the way to Trinomallee, from whence expresses 
di country b to Hyder; and in my march yesterday from Tricaloor, the 

matcho re extremely woody, the line was several times fired u pon by 
by Hydev fellows collected together, I suppose, from different villages, 
Orders gj S Amuldars. Some of them, till my approach, were issuing 
x miles from this.” First Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 3. 
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BOOK V. Pondicherry all the French officers capable of, 


„Cuar. 5. 


1780. 
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Hyder lays siege to Arcot. ` 


vice, and taking an oath of fidelity from the oa ies 
cipal Frenchmen that remained, commenced | koe 
march. He arrived at Carangoly on the 12th y “ais i 
August; and found it garrisoned by only a a pe 
officer of the Nabob and twenty sepoys. Thel AA 
would have surrendered it, he was well assured, al any’s 
the very first summons; and had it not by a singula aa 
oversight, as it commanded the only road by which sions 
Brathwaite could proceed, been neglected by th, appea 
enemy, who had a large body of horse in its neigh of the 
bourhood, the most serious consequences might hani Comn 
ensued. The country through which he passed ale Europ 
leaving Carangoly would have rendered it so diffe and n 
for him to escape, if attacked by the enemy, that hel Wh 
formed a very contemptible opinion either of Hyde in nu 
military skill or his means of offence, when he allowel treasu 
so favourable an opportunity to be lost. On the 18t} money 
after a hazardous and fatiguing march, Colonel Brath) the 1 
waite arrived at Chinliput, when he received ordes} they 
to join the army at the Mount. pecun: 
After various speculations and reports respecting, deplor 
the plan of hostilities which Hyder would pursue) of the 
uncertainty was at last removed, by his marching, whole 
towards Arcot, and taking ground before it on the princi 
21st of August. The danger of that place excited! had e; 
no little interest and alarm. It was not only th Toas 
capital of the province, but contained the principil the Re 
portion of the very defective stores which the Nabo trom ¢ 
had provided; and afforded to Hyder a situation] ‚Conqui 
highly convenient, both for the accommodation of Hi, Nabol 
troops, and for spreading his operations over the { furnis| 
province. From every quarter alarming intelliget į for we 
arrived. The troops of Hyder were expected in the Pay, t 
circar of Guntoor, which had neither forts nor 5”) that r 


diers sufficient to oppose them, and where the Zemiti 


Difficulties of the English Government. 


dars were disaffected to the Company and in corres- BOOK V. 
Prin) pondence with the enemy. An army of Mahrattas C#4?.5- 
lil from Berar had marched into Cuttack, and brought = 


into imminent danger the defenceless state of the 
northern circars. A body of Hyder’s troops had 
The united with the Nairs, and having driven the Com- 
1, o pany’s troops from the Island of Durampatnam, 
vila threatened ‘Tellicherry, with all the British posses- 
rhich, sions on the coast of Malabar. The enemy had 
ikl appeared on the frontier of Madura, and the admiral 
eigh of the fleet communicated to the President and Select 
hay Committee intelligence which he had received from 
afte Europe, and on which he relied, that a French naval 
ficu) and military force might soon be expected in India. 
th, While pressed by dangers, thus extraordinary both 
ders, in number and degree, the Presidency found their 
wel treasury empty; they had endeavoured to borrow 
(8th, money upon the Company’s bonds with little effect, 
rath:| the loans of the Nabob bearing a better interest ; 
dex) they made urgent applications to the Nabob for 
pecuniary and other supplies, and received from him a 
sting deplorable picture of his own poverty and necessities, 
su| Of the wretched and unproductive condition of the 
hing Whole country, and the oppressive load of his debts, 
ith) principally, he said, produced, by the money which he 
cited had expended and lost in the conquest of Tanjore: 
tht Toa similar application made to the Rajah of Tanjore, 
cipal the Rajah replied, with a truth not liable to dispute, that 
abo ftom the total exhaustion of his country by the recent 
ion] Conquest, and by the oppressive administration of the 
f his abob for several years, he was wholly incapable of 
the furnishing any considerable supplies. By desertion 
n | for want of pay, or disbanding for want of ability to 
Pay, the Nabob’s army was greatly reduced. Even 


feet 
hat reduced army was mutinous from the length of 
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160 The Army takes the Field. ` 


BOOK V. its arrears, and a source of apprehension rather ¢, 
Cuar. 5. of hope. 


1780. On the 25th of August, the General left the Ph 
sidency, and joined the army which was encan 


at St. Thomas’s Mount. Of cavalry, there Was oy 
regiment, belonging to the Nabob, but command 
by English officers, and it refused to march unless} 
received its arrears. The men were deprived of thei 
ammunition and arms; and: about fifty-six of the 
only consented to serve. The rest of the army oy 
sisted of the King’s 73d regiment, one battalion 

the Company’s European troops, with the grenadie 
of another, five battalions of sepoys, a company 

marksmen, two troops of cavalry, and a large tran 
of artillery, amounting, officers included, to 5209) 
With the utmost difficulty as much rice had been pm 
vided as would serve the troops for eight days; tk 
sepoys were obliged to be loaded with four day 
supply; and the utmost efforts barely sufficed to pm 


cure bullocks to carry the remainder. The Gener) 


notwithstanding, insisted upon loading his ‘mard 
with a number of heavy cannon; of which, as he hal 
no fortifications to attack, the use did not appear ti 
be very remarkable. On the 26th, the army left tlt 
Mount, and, after a march of four days, reached th 
camp near Conjeveram. During the two last day 
the rain had fallen with great violence, had broket 
the roads, and rendered the march, especially wiil 
heavy artillery, slow and fatiguing. ` The eneliy 
cavalry had pressed upon them in great numbers 
and wounded and taken some of the men. ‘The age 
of the Nabob, who accompanied the army; and 


1 184 European infantry, 294 artillery, 3,494 sepoys, thirty-two al 


pieces, four heavy cannon, and five mortars. ` ol 
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Baillie’s Detachment. 161 


whom the General depended to procure both provi- BOOK v. 

sions and intelligence, informed him, that he had no ©#4#- 5+ 

ower for procuring either the one or the other; and "1780, 
his only remaining resource was in the paddy in the 

felds about Conjeveram. 

Jt had been concerted, that the detachment of 
Colonel Baillie should reach Conjeveram on the 
day after the arrival of General Munro and the army. 
But on the 31st, a letter from Baillie gave informa- 
tion that he had been stopped about five miles north 
from Trepassore by a small river which the rains had 
swelled. On the same day, it was reported by some 
deserters that Hyder had left Arcot, was crossing the 
tiver Palar, and marching with his whole army 
toward Conjeveram. On the 3d of September, the 
same day on which Baillie crossed the river by which 
he had been impeded, the enemy encamped at five 
miles distance in front of the army near Conjeveram. 
The continuance of the rains, and the necessity of 
Wj collecting the rice in the fields, and beating it for 
themselves out of the husk, greatly incommoded and 
harrassed the troops. On the 6th, the enemy moved 
his camp to the north-east ; upon which the English 
advanced to a high ground about two miles upon the 
toad towards Ballee and Trepassore, having the 
enemy at a distance of about two miles upon their 
left. While this movement was performing, Hyder 
had sent forward his son T ippoo Saib with a large 
body of the flower of his army to cut off the English 
detachment with Colonel Baillie, who had now ad- 
“anced to Peerambaucum, distant from the main 
‘ amy about fifteen miles. Baillie made a disposition 
° resist a prodigious superiority of force; sustained 
i, Here conflict of several hours; and at last repelled 
assailants. By a letter on the 8th, he informed 


Tunro, that upon a review after the battle he found 
YOL, IV, M ‘ 
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BOOK V. 


CHAP. 5. 


1780, 
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Proceedings of General Munro, 


the movement, requisite: for joining him, beyond th 
powers of his detachment; and intimated the newt 
sity, that the General should push forward with th 
main body of the army. The General now foung 
himself pressed by dangers, to whatever quarter he 
turned. All his provisions consisted in a small quan. 
tity of paddy which he had been able to collect ing 
pagoda. If he moved, the enemy would occupy his 
ground, and cut him off from the means of sub, 
sistence. With the concurrence of his principa 
officers, he adopted an expedient, of which the dan. 
ger was scarcely, perhaps, less formidable ; that 
still further dividing his little army, by sending 4 
strong detachment, which, joining Baillie, might 
enable him to proceed. About nine o'clock in th 
evening of the Sth, Colonel Fletcher marched with 
the flank companies of the 73d regiment, two com. 
panies of European granadiers, one company of sepoy 
marksmen, and ten companies of sepoy grenadiers. 
The field pieces, which the General proposed to send 
with the detachment, Colonel Fletcher declined, a 
calculated to impede his march. The men left even 
their napsacks, and marched with only two days’ pr 
visions. Being joined by this detachment, Bailli 
was instructed to move in the evening of the Sth 
and march the whole of the night. On that night 
the tents of the main army were struck, and the mel 
lay on their arms. About twelve o’clock some cannon 
and musketry were heard ; but they presently ceased 
and all was still. A little before day break, a hea'y 
firing of cannon and musketry was heard at a distance 


— 


It was soon perceived that the enemy’s army heii 


moved: The General gave orders to march by Ht! 
right in the direction of the firing. After proceedins | 
about four miles, he ordered guns to be fired, ga 
signal of his approach; and after a mile and a b% 
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Proceedings of General Munro, 


163 


repeated the signal. A great smoke was suddenly BOOK v. 
erceived, and the firing ceased. Supposing that ©#A?: > 


Baillie had repulsed the enemy, the General led the 
army back into the road, in hopes to meet him. After 
marching about two miles, he met a wounded sepoy, 
who had escaped from the fight, and told him that 
Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. ‘The General 
concluded that the safety of the army depended upon 
its returning to Conjeveram ; where it arrived about 
six in the evening, and where the arrival of more 
wounded sepoys confirmed the report of the disaster. 
While the English general was placed in so com- 
plete an ignorance of the proceedings-of the enemy, 
Hyder had intelligence of every transaction of the 
English camp: He was correctly informed of the 
route of Colonel Fletcher, the number and quality of 
his troops, the time of their march, and even the cir- 
cumstance of leaving their cannon behind. He sent 
a strong detachment to intercept thèm. But, the 
sagacity of Fletcher suggesting suspicion of his guides, 
he altered his route, and, by cover of night, evaded 
the danger. The junction of the two detachments, 
after the defeat by Baillie of so large a portion of the 
enemy a few days before, struck alarm into the 


Mysorean camp. Even the European officers in the 
service of Hyder regarded the junction as a masterly 


stroke of generalship, intended for the immediate 
attack of his army both in front and rear. Lally 
himself repaired to Hyder, and intreated him to save 


his army from destruction by a timely retreat. 


The resolution of Hyder was shaken, till two of 
his Spies arriving, assured him, not only that the 
English army at Conjeveram was not in motion, but 
that it was making no preparation to that effect. 


+0 his European officers this intelligence appeared 
50 perfectly incredible, that they concluded the spies 


M 2 


1780. 
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164 Operations of Hyder, 


BOOK V. to be sold, and entreated Hyder not to incyy 


a by confiding in their report. Hyder imme TU) sesen 
1780. formed his plan. A difficult part of the Toa Fi! | gerou 
enfiladed with concealed cannon ; and large ba of pr 

of the best part of his infantry were placed in ambu g 

4 tood, 


on either side; a cloud of irregular cavalry were ¢ . 

ployed to engage the attention of the English he zal 

army in the direction of Conjeveram, while Hyde | uag 
J 


with the main body of his army, lay to Watch the! eR 


attack. Aii 

Colonel Fletcher joined with his detachment 9 A 7 
half an hour after six in the morning of the 9th y i 
They reposed during the day ; and after the parade k 
in the evening, Colonel Baillie gave orders to bein i 
readiness to march. Between eight and nine o’¢lock, i e 
the men moved off toward the left by way of Sub i I 
deverim. The enemy began immediately to discharge) pig a 
their rockets ; but, from the vigilance of the flanking) Engli 
parties, did little execution. A little after ten o’clock ate 
several guns opened on the rear. The detachment advan 
countermarched, and formed in line with the front his a 


toward Perambaucum. The enemy keeping upal| Baillie 
incessant, though not very destructive fire, and dis} after 

covering no inclination to advance, Colonel Baillie! bodies 
ordered his men to face to the right, and march into} which 
an avenue, which they had passed a few minute! flanks 
before, The enemy’s cannon began to do great exe- Conje 
cution ;; When Baillie detached a captain, ‘with fve| minati 
companies of Sepoys, to storm their guns, Though| when 
a water-course, which happened at that time.tobe) Hyde) 
unfordable, prevented this detachment from perform | “we | 
ing the service on which they were commanded, thè ` sently 
intelligence of their march, which was immediately | an im 
communicated to the enemy, threw their camp inl? this | 
alarm ; their guns were heard drawing off towards ‘mong 
the English front, and their noise and irregular firing | driven 
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Operations of Hyder. 


resembled those of an army under a sudden and dan. BOOK V. 
erous attack. A strong conviction of the necessity CuA?. 5. 
of preserving every portion of the little army, with 1780. 

ghich the mighty host of the enemy was to be with- 


stood, suggested, in all probability, both to Colonel 
Baillie and to the General, a caution which otherwise 
they would not have observed. For what other 
yeason Colonel Baillie forbore to try the effect of an 
attack during the apparent confusion of the enemy ; 
or, for what reason, unless a hope of being supported 
by the General with an attack on the opposite side, 
he did not, when the firing ceased, endeavour to pro- 
ceed, but remained in his position till morning, it is 
not easy to divine. During the night, Tippoo, who 
had commanded only a detachment of the army in 
the preceding attack, had an opportunity of drawing 
his cannon to a strong post on the road, by which the 
English were obliged to pass; and of sending to his 
father advice, on which he immediately acted, of the 
advantage of supporting the attack with the whole of 
his army. At five o'clock in the morning Colonel 
Baillie’s detachment began to advance. A few minutes 
after six two guns opened on their rear; and large 
hodies of horse appeared on their flanks. Four guns, 
which began to do considerable execution on their 
flanks, were successfully stormed ; and the Pagoda of 
Conjeveram, the object of their hopes, and the ter- 
mination of their perils and labour, began to appear; 
when they were informed, that the whole host of 


- Hyder Was approaching. ‘ Very well,” said Baillie, 
= “we shall be prepared to receive them.” And pre- 


ently after, upwards of sixty pieces of cannon, with 
an immense quantity of rockets, began to play upon 
this little army. Great confusion was produced 
‘mong the numerous followers of the camp, who were 
ven in upon the line; and Hyder’s numerous 


166. Bravery of the Detachment: 


BOOK V. cavalry, supported by his regular infantry, 
Cuar.5. European corps, bore upon every point of 
~ 4789, Nothing ever exceeded the steadiness and determin, | the o 
tion with which this handful of men sustained i ith 

fury of their enemies. No effort could break th Tite 

order; while Sepoys, as well as Europeans, Yepeatedjy woun 
presented and recovered arms, with as much Coolnes thems 

and regularity, as if they had been exhibiting oną, their 
parade. Every attack of the enemy was repulse, men, 

with vast slaughter. 'Their courage began to abate, way t 

and even Hyder himself was perplexed. A moe) ofbei 

ment executed by Colonel Baillie to the right, appa) to sp 

rently with a view to attack the enemy’s guns, in, him, ' 
creased the terrors of Hyder; and he consulted Lally) enem; 

on the propriety of a retreat: Lally replied, thata! few n 

4 the main army of the English was probably advancing, arms; 
upon his rear, no expedient remained but to break Yet t 
through the detachment. When the heroic bravey| ushe 

of this little band presented so fair a prospect of not be 
baffling the host of their assailants, two of their tum} d € 

brils blew up; which not only made a large opening} Tota 

in both lines, but at once deprived them of ammuni- The § 

tion, and overturned and disabled their guns. Their) field c 

fire was now ina great measure silenced, and theit taken 


and hs! yived 
attack, pence 


lines were no longer entire; yet so great was the more 
awe which they inspired, that the enemy durst nd hich 
immediately close. From half after seven, when the the I 
tumbrils blew up, they remained exposed to the fire RT 
of the cannon and rockets, losing great numbers of No 
officers and men, till nine o’clock, when Hyder, with} Mei 
his whole army, came round the right- flank. The, 
cavalry charged in separate columns, while bodies ls a 
Soldiers, 


infantry, interspersed between them, poured in volley Batti 

of musketry with dreadful effect. After the sepo)’ Bailie 
were almost all destroyed, Colonel Baillie, thous “Memo 
severely wounded, rallied the Europeans who ge 
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167 
lhg) ivedi Forming a square, and gaining a little emi- BOOK V. 
tk | pence, without ammunition, and almost all wounded, ©#4” 5. 

tin | the officers fighting with their swords, and the men 1780. 

lth] ith their bayonets, they resisted and repelled | 
thé! thirteen attacks, many of the men when desperately 
edy, wounded disdaining to receive quarter, and raising 
Iney| themselves from the ground to receive the enemy on i 
ong) their bayonets. Though not more than four hundred E 
ise) men, they still desired to be led on, and to cut their hee 
ate) way through the enemy. But Baillie, despairing now aly 
‘ova! of being relieved by Munro, and wishing, no doubt, 
ppe.) to spare the lives of the brave men who surrounded 
in| him, deemed it better to hold up a flag of truce. The 
ally enemy at first treated this with contempt. After a 
tal few minutes, the men were ordered to lay down their 
cing, arms; with intimation that quarter would be given. 


reak| Yet they had no sooner surrendered, than the savages i 
yey, Tushed upon them with unbridled fury ; and had it bale 
tol) not been for the great exertions of Lally, Pimoran, : 


umf and other French officers, who implored for mercy, f 
ning} otaman of them probably would have been spared. il 
inh The gallant Fletcher was among those who lay on the aa 
her) feld of battle. About two hundred Europeans were ni 
helt taken prisoners, reserved to the horrors of a captivity i 
the) Pore terrible than death. The inhuman treatment eg 
not} Which they received was deplored and mitigated by ee 
the) the French officers in the service of Hyder, with a 
fire} Senerosity which did honour to European education. 


sof No pen,” says an eye-witness, and a participator of i 
ith} their Kindness, “ can do justice to the humanity of pori 
The | li 
sof i 1 See « a ¢ par BY g $ 
| Soldi e “4 Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of the Ofiicers, ] 

y p ‘ets, and Sepoys, who fell into the Hands of Hyder Ali, after the ! i 
oys | et Conjeveram, September 10, 1780; by an officer of Colonel 2 4 
ugh “ oe Detachment.” It forms the second volume of the work entitled, i 

A, Moirs of the late War in Asia,” published by Murray, in 1788. f f 
su "©: Before reading the proof of this sheet, I have had the advantage of 
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BOOK V. 
Cuar. 5. 


1780. 
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The English General retreats, 


those gentlemen, without whose assistance, 
our officers must have perished: But their 
live for ever embalmed in the hearts of 
or witnessed their beneficence.” 

Hyder withdrew to Damul, a place about six mil 
from the scene of action, and the next day return 
to his camp, where he had left the tents standin 
and baggage unmoved, when he marched to the at 
tack of the unfortunate Baillie. He had acted, durin 
the whole of these operations, under the greatest 
apprehension of the march of Munro, upon his Tear, 
And had not that General been deterred, through 
his total want of intelligence, and his deficiency in 
the means of subsistence, from marching to the sup. 
port of Baillie; had he fallen upon the rear of the 
enemy while the detachment was maintaining it 
heroic resistance in front, it is probable that the army 
of Hyder would have sustained a total defeat. On 
returning to Conjeveram, after intelligence of the 
fate of the detachment, the General found that the 
provisions, which he had been so unwilling to expose 
amounted to barely one day’s rice for the troops 
Concluding that he should be immediately surrounded 
by Hyder’s cavalry and cut off from all meansd 
providing any further supply, he began at three 
o'clock the next morning to retreat to Chingleput 
after throwing into a tank the heavy guns and stores 
which he could not remove. Hyder, informed of al 


merit Will 
all Who fe 


perusing the account of the same action in the second volume (not jét 
published) of “ Historical Sketches, &c. by Colonel Wilks.” The account 
. . & tH 

in the text is taken from the journal of one eye-witness. Colonel Wilks 


the m 
Jess tl 


| flanks 


gives an account from that of another, much less favourable to the de 


tachment and its commander. According to the authority of Colont 
Wilks a series of military blunders, and nct much of mental collected 


marked the conduct of the leader; and no little confusion and panic sf 


peared among the men. Which account are we to believe? Why tii 


: aire ie 
that when proof is balanced, it is always more probable that men hav 
acted like ordinary men, than that they have acted like heroes. 


on 
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Alarm at Madras, 169 


yol phe motions of the English army, sent a body of not goox v., 
twil Jess than 6000 horse, who harassed continually their CaP. 5. 
) flia. flanks and rear, wounded same of the men, and cut man 
off several vehicles of baggage. Through several 
milks! difficulties, they reached, about eleven at night, a 
my iver, Within a mile and a half of Chingleput, so 
ding deep, that the rear of the army passed only at nine 
2 ak! o'clock on the following morning. At this place the 
iring General expected to find a stock of provisions; but, 
ate) with all his endeavours, could hardly procure paddy 
rean) fora day. Fortunately for Colonel Cosby, as he was 
ugh! about to make a forced march to Conjeveram, he OHH 
yin} met with one of the fugitive sepoys from Colonel. 
sup.| Baillie’s camp, upon whose intelligence he proceeded 
the} to Chingleput, and though considerably harassed by 
is) the enemy on his march, joined the army in safety 
rmy| onthe morning of the 12th. Leaving the sick, and 
Qn} part of the baggage, at Chingleput, the whole army, 
the| at six o’clock on the morning of the 13th, began ie fii 
thef their march for the Mount, at which they arrived in Key 2a 
os| the afternoon of the following day. Nothing could a 
op} exceed the consternation and alarm of the Presidency, 
ded} which now trembled even for Madras; and destitute l 
sof] asit was not only of provisions but supplies of every À 
wef kind, if Hyder had followed the English with his af 
put} Usual impetuosity, and with his whole army assailed ying 
or} the place, it is hard to tell how nearly, if not com- 
fall) pletely, he might have involved the Carnatic interests 
ofthe nation in ruin.! 
ff On the 4th of September the Supreme Council in 
Ta Bengal had deliberated upon the situation of the Pre- 


1780. 


| F Ha . . . . . 
y [ ‘ For the original documents relative to this irruption, see First Re- pi 
a ea Supra, with its Appendix. In ‘ Memoirs of the late War in 
ei f P 1. 134—168, besides the concomitant transactions, is a narrative 
f a e 7 Q sje P x a . D . > 
aa Offic transactions of Buillie’s detachment, from the information of an 


i who belonged toit. The Annual Register for 1782 contains a 
Table account, chiefly drawn from the Parliamentary Reports. 


Y 
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i7 0 Deliberations in the Bengal Council, 


BOOK V. sidency of Madras, ‘and the propriety of addin 


Cuar. 5. their pecuniary resources; but as the Supreme o tl giatel 


i 5 , f Oln. 

1780, cil were still uncertain as to the reality of Hyte dar. 
invasion, or the success of the Presidency in ry Gover 
12th í 


money, it was agreed, that proceedings should % 
delayed till further intelligence. car of 
The Supreme Council were highly dissatisfied with taken 


the Governor and Council of Fort St. George, why ment 
had not only passed the severest strictures on ther Di. 
policy, but, in the business with Nizam Ali, th ie 
Subahdar, had acted contrary to their declared indi 4 On 
nations, and even commands. ‘The Madras Prej fembe 
dency, offended with the interference of the Supreme aoe 


Council in their negotiation with the Subahdar, ani of Bai 
with their own envoy, Mr. Holland, as an instru of Ma 
ment in that interference, resolved that he should Presid 
recalled. 'The Supreme Council, being made aw by a b 
quainted with that resolution by Mr. Holland, and 


apprehending a greater estrangement of the minddl} aps 
the Nizam by so abrupt a conclusion of the corre mind, 
spondence with the Company, came to an opinioni ment 

on the 14th February, 1780, that advantage would] the Co 
arise from appointing a person to represent. themselves} of fifte 
at the Nizam’s court; and to obviate the appearant Europ 
of disunion between the Presidencies, they matt) be sen 
application to the Governor and Council of Madi) Sir E 
whose servant Mr. Holland more immediately 4%) himsel 
for their permission to vest that gentleman with tiei ‘the ho 
office; and in the mean time directed him to remat} recom, 
with the Nizam till the answer of the Preside) witho, 


was obtained. The offended minds of the Presiden)! joint c 
hot satisfied with the recall of Mr. Holland, which of the 
had not produced an immediate effect, suspe? j bility 
him from their service. The Supreme Council, no | Ment 
freed from their delicacy in employing the servat 


of another Presidency, appointed Mr. Holland imne 
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Deliberations in the Bengal Council, 17% 


gh diately to represent them at the court of the Subah- BOOK v, 
Soun. a: They transmitted also their commands to the Cmar. 5. 
de | Governor and Council of Madras, under date the 1780, 
ase yoth of June, 1780, to make restitution of the Cir- 
ld by car of Guntoor. No step however had as yet been 
| taken in the execution of that measure by the govern- 
Mif ment of Madras: and this the Governor-General 
Who represented, as a conduct which demanded the most 
thet} serious consideration, and the decided interposition 
» tht) ofthe Sovereign Board.’ 
Ine On the 25th, however, of the same month of Sep- 
ASil tember, when intelligence had arrived not only of 
teml the actual invasion of Hyder, but of the discomfiture 
„and of Baillie, and the retreat of the army to the vicinity 
stul of Madras, with the poverty and helplessness of the 
ld te Presidency, and the general havoc of the province 


Lt by a barbarous foe, the Governor-General, regarding 

and only the means of recovering the blow, and meeting eae. 
idl) the exigency with a clear judgment and a resolute f 
orng mind, proposed, that all the faculties of their govern- fi 
nit ment should be exerted, to re-establish the power of tl 

ould) the Company on the coast. He moved that the sum 

T of fifteen lacs of rupees, and a large detachment of 


i European infantry and artillery, should immediately 
nat!) be sent to the relief of Madras: he also moved that 


' 
a © 
E Sir Eyre Coote should be requested to take upon | 
"a himself, as alone sufficient, the task of recovering 
A the honour and authority of the British arms: and . iy 
a “commended that an offer of peace should be made Lib} 
a Without delay to the Mahratta state. Upon the i 
pih ch consideration, first, of the indigence and dangers 
del | ore Bengal government; secondly, of the proba- P 4 
“oth $ ity of mismanagement on the part of the govern- 7 ea i 
i, “nt of Madras; and, lastly, of the resources which | ) 
me) wi ‘ $ 
1 * Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy. _ 20 f; | 
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172 Relief sent to Madras from Bengal, 


“al 


BOOK V. that government still possessed, Mr. Francis Obje 
cl 


Cuar. 5. to the magnitude of the supply, and would have {hrea 
1780, only one half of the money and none of the él \ ance | 
while peace, he said, should be concluded With ty! of ve 
Mahrattas on any terms which they conju 
y terr ey would acep] sisted 
It was agreed that Sir Eyre Coote, and not the i, 
government of Madras, in whom confidence could ee 
not be wisely reposed, should have the sole popa himse 
over the money which was supplied: it was resolve] picate 
that the strong measure should be taken of suspend.) constr 
ing the Governor of Fort St. George, for his negle) sent it 
of their commands in not restoring the Circar gl his sor 
Guntoor; and on the 13th of October, Sir Eye) by me 
Coote sailed from Calcutta, with a battalion of Ew»! ders o 
pean infantry consisting of 330 men; two companis| and t 
of artillery consisting of 200 men, with their comple} was ez 
ment of 630 Lascars, and between forty and fifty gen| want « 
‘ tlemen volunteers. The prejudices of the Sepoj| +to'the 
rendered it hazardous to attempt to send them by} preser 
sea; and till the waters abated, which in the rainy| the sta 
sedson covered the low lands on the coast, it was} 4 suita 
not practicable for them to proceed by land. The Colone 
intention, indeed, was entertained of sending by Jand} ment 
four or five battalions in the course of the next or tle Chimn 
ensuing month, but to that proceeding another difi] than p 
culty was opposed. Moodajee Bonslah, the Regentj “gent 
of Berar, after showing a great readiness to med modati 
the proposal of an alliance with the English, had} and wi 
afterwards temporised ; and, though he afforded Col} “UPplie 
nel Goddard a safe passage through his dominios pended 
declined all co-operation by means of his troops, 4% S) 
even evaded a renewal of the negotiation. When the i enable 
disaffection of Nizam Ali towards the English "8; Pagon 
increased, that chieftain united his councils with the ; 3 Nces 
Poonah rulers, and with Hyder Ali, for the meani wee 
of gratifying his resentments; and they joined | ek fo 
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Relief sent to Madras from Bengal. 


threatening the Regent of Berar, if he afforded assist- 
ance to the English. The Regent distrusted hig means 


| of resistance, and dared not to form the interdicted 


conjunction : Nizam and the Poonah chiefs even in- 
sisted that he should send an army to invade and 
ravage Bengal, and he was afraid to resist the com- 
mand: as he had no intention however to bring upon 
himself the resentment of the English, he commu- 
nicated to the Governor-General intelligence of the 
constraint under which he acted; and, though he 
sent into Cuttack an army of 30,000 horse, under 
his son Chimnajee Bonsla, he promised to contrive, 
by means of delay, that it should not reach the bor- 
ders of Bengal, till the season of action was over, 
and the rains begun. When it did arrive, which 
was early in June, 1780, it was in such distress for 
want of provisions, as to find a necessity of applying 
tothe Bengal government for aid. The policy of 
preserving, if possible, the relations of amity with 
the state of Berar, as well as the motive of making 
asuitable return for the accommodations afforded to 
Colonel Goddard on his march, disposed the govern- 
ment to comply with its request. he army of 
Chimnajee Bonslah was in want of money no less 

than provisions; and on the 21st of September, an 

urgent request was tendered for a pecuniary accom- 

modation, which the Governor-General privately, 

and without communication with his Council, in part 

‘upplied ; at the same time intimating, that it de- 

bended upon the recall of that army from Cuttack, 

Mts junction with the troops of the Company, to 


tit | able him to propose a public gratuity better pro- 


was. ' Portioned to it 
he | “ances be 


Not hinder 
tack 


t 


s wants. It might in these circum- 
presumed, that Chimnajee Bonslah would 
an English detachment to pass through Cut- 
pee Madras; but evil intentions on his part were 
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General Coote arrives 


BOOK V. still very possible; on that of Nizam Ali somethin 


Coar. 5. 


1780. 
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more than possible; the hazard of a march by the 


tionally great.’ 
Sir Eyre Coote, with a passage fortunately & 


peditious, landed at Madras on the 5th Novem 
=) 


and took his seat in Council on the 7th. He ha 
been appointed bearer of the decree by which the 
Supreme Council suspended the Governor of Foy 
St. George, and this document he now produce 
The Governor not only denied the competence of th, 
Supreme Board to exercise the authority which they 
now assumed ; but declared their decision precipitate 
and unjust, no contumacy appearing in his condug 
to merit the punishment, which they arrogated ty 
themselves unwarrantably the power to inflict. Th 
majority of the Council however recognised the sus 
pension; and the senior member of the Council suc 
ceeded to the chair. - 

During the interval between the retreat of Sri 
Hector Munro to the Mount, and the arrival of the 
Commander-in-Chief with the Bengal supplies, tht 
Presidency at Madras had in vain importuned tle 
-Nabob for means which he had not to bestow 
They appointed Colonel Brathwaite to the commant 
in Tanjore; and recommending that a body of & 
valry should be raised in that country, demanded tlt 
assistance of the Rajah for that purpose, as wels 
for provisions to the troops. They made res 
tution at last of the Guntoor Circar; and at th 
same time sent a letter to the Nizam, in which the! \ 
advertised him of the compliance they had yieldet 
to his desires ; made apology for delay in paying ty 


1 First Report, ut supra, and Appendix, No. 17; Sixth Rept 
ditto, p. 99, and Appendix, No. 294 to 305. 
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with the Bengal Supplies, 


esheush, and promised regularity, 
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when the removal BOOK V. 


sent troubles should place į ej ip Ciar. 5. 
of the pre piace it more in their 


power. Partly the poverty and weakness of this 


Prince, partly his jealousy of Hyder, and partly the 
assurances Which he had received from the Superior 
Government in Bengal, had as yet retained him 
inactive during the war which he had been eager to 
excite. The situation however of the Northern Cir- 
cars was calculated to tempt his ambition, The 
troops, With the exception of garrisons for the three 
principal places, were all recalled; but the Sepoys in 


the Guntoor Circar refused to. proceed by sea, and 


were obliged to be left at Cngole, while a mutiny 
was the effect of an attempt to embark those at 
Masulipatam and Vizigapatam. At the first of these 
places, order was restored by the address of the com- 
manding officer. At Vizigapatam, however, they 
killed several of their officers, plundered the place, 
and went off, accompanied by five companies of the 
first Circar battalion. Apprehensions were enter- 
tained, that the Sepoys in the neighbouring Circar 
would follow their example ; and that the Zemindars 
would deem the opportunity favourable to draw their 
necks out of the yoke. Sittaram R&z,. who had 
been vested with so great a power by the favour of 
Governor Rumbold, stood aloof in a manner which 
had the appearance of design. But Vizeram Raz, 
his brother, who had just grounds of complaint, zea- 
lously exerted himself to suppress and intercept the 
Mutineers, who at last laid down their arms, with 
Part of their plunder, and dispersed. 

Immediately after the battle of Conjeveram, Hyder 


; Marched to renew the siege of Arcot, defended by 


“out 150 Europeans, and a garrison of the Nabob’s 
troops, In the service of the Nabob, there was hard- 
“Y found a man that was faithful to his trust. Dis- 
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176 Hyder takes Arcot. 
BOOK V. cord prevailed between the officers of the Nabo, and 
Cuar. 5. those of the Company during the whole of the sieve 


skill resembling that of the best engineers, ang hy 
artillery was so well served as to dismount repeated 
the English guns upon the batteries. After a sien 
of six weeks, the town which surrounded the fo 
was taken on the 31st of October, by assault; py 
the fort was strong and still might have defenda 
itself for a considerable time. The favour wit 
which Hyder found his cause regarded by the peop} 
he took care to improve, by the protection which lų 
afforded to the inhabitants of Arcot, and the treat 
ment of his prisoners: the applause of his generosity 
easily passed from the people without the fort to th 
people within: with the Nabob’s officers he probably 
corresponded : the native troops almost all deserted: 
and the fort capitulated on the 3d of November 
The officer who commanded in the fort, on the pai 
of the Nabob, he took immediately into his servite/ 
and confidence. Many other of the Nabob’s gari- 
sons had surrendered, with little or no resistance, 
generally upon the summons of Hyder’s horse; ani 
‘though an excuse was furnished, by the condition 
which they found themselves with respect to th 
means of defence, nothing less than general treachery 
and disaffection seemed. sufficient to account for tht 
facility with which every place was given up. Hy 
der immediately supplied the forts with garrisoni 
repaired the works, and laid in provisions and sto 
He proceeded with great expedition to put Area! 


zente | 
into the best possible state of defence. Every aveni 


which led to it from Madras, and from Madras o, 
the forts which the Nabob or English still retaine? 
were occupied by large detachments of his horsé n 

when need was, even by infantry, and fortified 
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I Vant of Resources. 177 
By this means, the channel of commun 


an : ication, not BOOK v. 
veh only for supply, but even for intelligence, was almost ©#4¥-5- 
‘OM r FE or 
hay wholly cut of. 1780. 


i Not deficient, either in the virtues which inspire 
edly affection, or in those which command respect, Sir 
iep Fyre Coote, as he was somewhat disposed to enlarge 
fa, in praise of himself, So was somewhat apt to indulge 
by! in complaint of others. In the letters, which after 
del) his arrival in Carnatic he addressed to the Directors 
vi, and the ministers of the King, he drew a picture in 
ok! the darkest colours, not only of the weak and disas- 
ily, trous condition into which the country was brought, 
eat, but of the negligence and incapacity, if not the cor- 
sity, ruption and guilt, of those servants of the Company, 
ti under whose management such misfortunes had 
iby) arrived. It was, however, much more easy to point 
edi), out what it was desirable should have been per- 
her formed, than, with the defective revenue of the Presi- 
wij dency, to have performed it.’ ‘That Presidency had 
vice? Yepeatedly represented both to the Supreme Council, 
in} and to the Directors, their utter incapacity, through 
w| Want of money, to make any military exertion; and 
ani| by both had been left to struggle with their necessities, 
vin} [twas the poverty of Carnatic, and the unwillingness 
the) of all Parties to act as if they believed in that poverty, 
ety Much more, it is probable, than the negligence or 
the} Corruption of the government, which produced the 
Jy) nger by which all were now alarmed. 

ns According to the statement of the General, the 
es. Whole army with which he had to take the field 
cot} *8ainst the numerous host of Eyder, did not exceed 


370 ‘ z 

(i i 00 men, of whom 1700 alone were Europeans. 
(0 

) } 


l aig 
ed, See tha T i > hec s F, 
f appears og Tourch Report of the Committee of Secrecy, p- 6, where it 
ears to 


Othe 19r ans been distinctly announced, by the Governor and Council, 
thej amuary, 1779, that their resources were unequal, even to 
“stablishment, much more to make any preparations for war. 
"IY. N 
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BOOK V. 


Ciar. 5. 


1780. 


Plan of General Coote. 


Having put down in writing the view which he tök] fyd 
of the situation of affairs, and the plan of hostilitig ; i 
which it appeared to him most adviseable to Durs À Coot 
he called a Council of War, consisting of the thre i Hyd 
general officers at the Presidency, Sir Hector Munn new | 
Lord Macleod, and Brigadier-General Stuart; li So fe 
the paper before them, and desired that, after th! abane 
most mature consideration, they would give the the a 
opinions upon it separately in writing. As fou]  terba 
the principal strong holds of Carnatic, Velore, Wank) Ambe 
wash, Permacoil, and Chingleput, represented by th) Carn: 
Nabob as containing considerable stores, were jy) marcl 
vested by the enemy, the General proposed. to begin} _ ceivec 
with the operations necessary for their relief.! Naf This 
contented with the sanction of the general offices} The d 
he deemed it meet, with a condescension to which} and tl 
the pride of military knowledge can seldom submit; hills o 
to communicate the proceedings of the Council of Wa Aft 
to the Select Committee, and to desire their opinion} had | 
All agreed in approving the plans of the Genera; generc 
and reposing unbounded confidence in his direction) -The } 
As Wandewash was the place in most imminent dar} tion o 
ger, the first effort was directed in its favour. The} their 
_ probability that Hyder would not permit them, ut} when 
opposed, to pass the river Palar, it was gallantly ant} troops, 
generously observed by Munro, was a motive rathe flatter’ 
to stimulate than repel, as the troops under thei their c 
. present leader he was confident would prevail, ani with t 
nothing was, therefore, more desirable than to but the rec 
County 
1 Tn his representation, the General stated it as a known ft vol 
they bad not only Hyder, but the whole Carnatic, for ener EN : Ppliec 
therefore, not assistance, but obstruction, to expect in every Para n Sehoys 
march: one of the Nabob’s renters having endeavoured to betray “it 5 Eyre ( 
to the enemy, ‘he had ordered him, he said, into irons; hopines nil te 
he might be instrumental to the discovery of those dark designs: wgl Move 
he had long suspected to exist in the court of a native power | the bo 


under the very walls of our garrison at Fort St, George.” 
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Arrival of a French Fleet. 


Hyder to a general action. On the 17th of January, BOOK v, 

1781, the army, under the command of General CHA? 5. 

Coote, marched from the encampment at the Mount. "1780. 
Hyder was struck with awe, by the arrival of the 
new commander, and the reinforcements from Bengal. 
So far from opposing the passage of the Paldr, he 
abandoned Wandewash with precipitation, as soon as 
the army approached. But this success was coun- 
terbalanced by the fall of the important fortress of 
Amboor, which commanded one of the passes. into 
Carnatic. From Wandewash the army was on its 
march toward Permacoil, when intelligence was re- 
ceived by express, that a French fleet had arrived, 
This was an event by which attention was roused. 
The direction of the march was immediately changed ; 
and the army, after a few days, encamped on the red 

hills of Pondicherry, with its front toward Arcot. 

After the reduction of Pondicherry, the inhabitants 
had been treated with uncommon forbearance and 
generosity. The fortifications alone were destroyed. 
‘The people were allowed to trade under the protec- 
tion of the English; and the officers to remain on 
their parole. Even upon the invasion of Hyder, 
When it was entirely evacuated by the English 
troops, the officers alone were sent to Madras. The 
flattering prospect of being speedily reinforced by 
their countrymen, of seeing themselves change places 
With the English, and of contributing something to 
the recovery in India of the glory and power of their 
mty, tempted the Frenchmen of Pondicherry to 
forget the favours which they had received. They 
i ‘plied coercion to the English resident; enlisted 
ot} poys; and laid in provisions at Carangoly. Sir 
Ye Coote made haste to disarm the inhabitants, to 
ore the provisions from Carangoly, and to destroy 
© boats. The French fleet, consisting of seven 
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-BOOK V. large ships, and four frigates, lay at anchor off Pons 


di. 
j| 
h 


Cuap. 5. 


1781. 
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Hyder avoids a Battle, 


cherry. The English army was closely followed 
large bodies of the enemy’s horse; and on -theis 
of February Hyder passed at the head of his army 
within cannon shot of the English camp: marchin» 
as was supposed, directly to Cuddalore. The English 
drums beat to arms; and while the enemy proceeded 
on one of the two roads which lead towards Cuddalor, 
the English marched parallel with them on the other, 
and encamped on the 9th with their right toward 
the ruins of Fort St. David, and their left towards 
Cuddalore. So feeble were the resources of th 
English General, that he was already reduced toa 
few days’ provisions; and eager for a battle, as th 
most probable means of obtaining relief. He moved 
the army on the 10th from the cover of the guns of 
Cuddalore, leaving the tents standing, and placed 
himself in order of battle. He informed the men, a 
he rode along the line, that the very day which le 
wished for was arrived; and that they would ke 
able in a few hours to reap the fruit of their labours. 
The English remained for ‘three successive days 
offering battle to the enemy, which he was too cun: 
ning to accept; and on the fourth returned to their 
camp, with a great increase of their sick, their pl 
visions almost exhausted, the cattle on which thei 
movements depended dying for want of forage, Hyde 
in possession of the surrounding country, and al 
enemy’s fleet upon the coast. The deepness of the 
gloom was a little dispelled by the sudden departure 
of that fleet, which, being greatly in want of water 
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squadron which was shortly expected back from t 
opposite coast, set sail on the 15th of February, ™ 


The inability, in the English army, to mov f 


Times 
4 i Progress 


he | 


Visible g 


I Upwithi 
proceeded to the Isle of France. | levateg 


Gains a slight Advantage, 


al of provisions and equipments, and the 


he open 


d division of his army, laid siege to W andewash. 

org, On the 14th of June the fleet -returned with a 
her, reinforcement of troops from Bombay. While absent 
k on the western coast, Sir Edward Hughes had at- 


tacked the ships of Hyder, in his own ports of 
is Calicut and Mangalore; and destroyed the rudiments 

of that: maritime power which it was one of the 
a favourite objects of his ambition to erect. 


n The want of bullocks, which were the draught 
r cattle of the army, rendered the movement even of 
a the English artillery heavy and slow. In hopes of 
J 


i being now supplied with provisions by sea while they 
a | temained upon the coast, the English proceeded to 
Porto Novo on the 19th of June, not only to put a 
M stop to the ravages of the enemy in Tanjore and 
n the neighbouring districts, but to yield protection to 
eit Trichinopoly, against which, it was evident, that 
ki Hyder was preparing to march. On the 18th, General 
ai Coote in person conducted a large detachment to 
Jer the assault of the fortified Pagoda of Chillambram ; 
Where he was repulsed with very considerable loss. 
he his event, which the English regarded as a heavy 
>| misfortune, produced the most favourable results. 
ter ta time when they could by no means venture to 
sh | COY their operations from the vicinity of the sea; 
e When their imbecility was becoming dangerously 
i visible; and when they might have been soon cooped 
“ Ra. Within the walls of Madras, this disaster sufficiently 
p| vated Hyder, whose army had increased with the 
| Progress of his arms, to hazard a battle for the sake 


} policy Boox y., 
of Hyder to avoid the hazards of a battle, prevented Cwar. 5. 


al operations of importance during several months. 1781. 
Jn the mean time, Hyder reduced the fortress of 

mg; Thiagar; his cavalry over-ran and plundered t 

country of Tanjore; and Tippoo Saib, with a large 


Hyder risks a Battle, 


BOOK V. of preventing the advance of the English towan, 
Cuar. 5. Trichinopoly; which, as holding in check the Southe 
81, countries, was regarded by him as an object of real | 


importance; and against which he was proportion, 
ally desirous that his operations should not be dis 
turbed. He was dissuaded, it is said, but in vain 
from this rash design, by the prudence of his eldest 
son; and advancing on the only road by which the 
English could proceed to Cuddalore, he took upan 
advantageous position, which he fortified with Te 
doubts, while the English were obtaining a few day 
provisions landed laboriously through the surt 
Early in the morning of the Ist of July, the English 
army broke up the camp at Porto Novo, and com 
menced their march with the sea at a little distance 
on theirright. ‘To the other difficulties under which 
the English General laboured, was added a want o 
intelligence, partly from deficient arrangements, bit 
chiefly, it is probable, from the disaffection of the 
people of the country, and the diffusion of Hyders 
horse, who seldom allowed a spy to return. Aftera 
march of about an hour, the opening of an extensie 
prospect discovered a large body of cavalry drawn up 
on the plain. It was necessary to detach from tle 
English army, small as it was, a considerable:botj 
of troops for the protection, from the enemy’s int 
gular horse, of the baggage and the multitudinoi 
followers of an Indian camp. The General formed 
the army in two lines, and advanced in order 0 
battle A heavy cannonade was opened on the 
cavalry which occupied the road before them. Ths , 
dispersed the cavalry, and exposed to view a Jine 0 i 
redoubts, commanding the road, and the enemy w 
hind that line, extending on the right and left r 
greater distance on the plain than the eye could o 
mand. The troops were ordered to halt; and 
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and is defeated, 
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rincipal officers were summoned to council. The BOOK V. 


dificulties were almost insurmountable: The sea Ciar. 5- 


enclosed thein on the right: Impracticable sand-banks 


on the left: To advance directly upon the fire of so 


many batteries exposed the army to a dreadful 
daughter, if not extermination: And four days’ pro- 
visions, Which the men carried upon their backs, 
constituted the whole of their means of subsistence. 
While the Council deliberated, an officer, walking to 
a little distance, discovered a road cut through the 
sand hills. It was afterwards found to have been 
made by Hyder the preceding night, with a view to 
enable him, when the English should be storming the 
batteries in front, to throw them into confusion by 
falling on their flank; when his horse would rush from 
behind the batteries and complete their destruction. 
The army filed off into the newly discovered road, 
the sepoys unharnessing the wretched oxen, and 
drawing the artillery more quickly themselves. 
Hyder perceived the failure of. his stratagem, eva- 
cuated his works, and moved exactly parallel with 
the English army: which, after passing the sand 
banks, turned and faced the enemy. A pause ensued, 
during which the General seemed irresolute, and some 
officers counselled a retreat. Several of the men fell 
under the fire of the enemy’s guns, which had been 
removed with great expedition from the hatteries, 
and placed in the line. The second line of the English 
amy was commanded to occupy some heights in the 
tear, Hyder, soon aware of the importance of this 
Position, sent a division of his army to dislodge them. 
he first line of the English, led by Sir Hector 
lunro, now went forward to the attack; and at the 
‘ame time another division of the enemy endeavoured 
t0 penetrate between the two lines, and attack the 
“neral in the rear, For six hours, during which 


1S4 Consequences of the Victory. 


BOOK V. the contest lasted, every part of the English arm 
Cuar. 5. Was engaged to the utmost limit of exertion. 
1781. second line upon the heights, skilfully and bravel 
commanded by General Stuart, not only repelled the 
several attacks which were made to force them from 
their advantageous. ground, but successfully resisted 
the attempt which was made to penetrate betwee, 
the lines, and rendered it impossible for the enemy 
to aim a stroke at the baggage towards the sea, The 
first line was thus left with undivided attention t 
maintain their arduous conflict with the main body 
of Hyder’s army; where their admirable perseverance 
at last prevailed, and driving before them promiscu- 
ously, infantry, cavalry, artillery, they finally preci. 
pitated the enemy into a disorderly retreat. Had the 
English possessed cavalry, and other means of active 
pursuit, they might have deprived Hyder of his 
artillery and stores; and possibly reduced him to the 
necessity of evacuating the province. Their loss did 
not exceed 400 men; and not one officer of rank was 
either killed or wounded. The enemy’s principal 
loss was sustained in the first attack upon the line 
on the heights, the strength of which they mistook, 
and advanced with too much confidence of succes. 
In the rest of the battle, they fought chiefly ata 
distance, and with their artillery, which was skilfully 
served. The consequences of this victory were highly 
important. Eyder abandoned his designs upon the 
southern provinces. Tippoo raised the siege af 
Wandewash; and both retired with the whole of 
their army to the neighbourhood of Arcot. 4 
The body of native troops, which it had been 1°- i 
solved by the government of Bengal to send by Jan 
to the assistance of Madras, was long detained by the j 
negotiations, carried on, as well with the Berar a 
vernment, as with Chimnajee, the Commander % | 
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Second Battle with Hyder, 185 


my | pe army in Cuttack. The distress of that Com- BOOK v 
mander for money to pay his troops, and the pro- CĦar. 5, 
ely {sal of a gratuity of thirteen, with a loan of ten, lacs 
the of rupees; though distrust of the English power, now 
‘Om violently shaken, made his father shy ; induced Chim- 
ted najee to engage for a safe passage to the troops. 
end The detachment was placed under the command of 
My | Colonel Pearce; and about the end of March arrived v 
he at Ganjam, where it was long detained by the violence 
Lto ofan infectious disease. This, together with a creat 
iy | desertion among the sepoys, materially weakened the 
nee | pattalions; and their junction was not effected with 
at Coote, who had returned to Madras, before the be- 
t| ginning of August. 

the The object which more immediately engrossed the 
Ke desires of the English was the recovery of Arcot. 
his | As the want of provisions was the grand impediment 
he to that enterprise, and as the enemy were reported ar 
lid tohaye laid in great stores at Tripassore, the siege of i 
as f that place was undertaken, in hopes to supply the ti 
al army for the siege of Arcot. But Tripassore, though ae 
ne | t surrendered after a few days’ resistance, was found 
k, | to contain a small supply of provisions; and the ad- 

s | vanced parties of Hyder’s army, who was in full 

a march to its relief, appeared in sight, before the 

ly | English troops had taken full possession of the works. bye 


—— 
1781. 


! 
iy w der fell hack a few miles to what he reckoned a i i 
;, SH Spot, a strong position on the very ground | 
i a he had defeated Baillie. And the English | 
; ‘a eager for another battle, which might relieve j 
T: aires, Be difficulties, came in sight of the enemy 
tI The igat o'clock on the morning of the 27th. j i 
Lo. POSition of Hyder gave him great advantages, vi || 


ey ile Kona . 
his guns bore upon the approaching army, and 


» | the aqy - 

P : eee was rendered peculiarly difficult by a 
i aaa of water-courses cutting the ground. ‘The Ht | 
| line of the English army, consisting of two 
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136 The English not successful, 


poor a brigades, were directed to occupy a situation Of sy 
:™ strength on the left, while the first line, CONSistip © to the 

1781. three brigades, formed in face of six or eight camp © occupi! 
which they were commanded to storm. No E f cipal ¢ 
had they pushed through some intervening hs and th 
wood, than they found the guns removed from h one g€ 
front, and beginning to fire upon both their flal "° of 
while at the same instant a tremendous cannon ue 
opened on the second line. Sir Hector Munro, wh tat us 
commanded the first line, was ordered to join th E 
second, which could hardly maintain its ground v aris 
The two lines having closed, and presenting the san a | 
front, were commanded to advance on the enemy cere 
artillery. The intervening ground was not on Bier 
difficult hut impracticable; where the army stoi ee 
some protection was derived from a long avenue i, A 
trees. This was observed by the whole line; ay a an 
Sir Hector Munro pointed it out to the Gener battle 
“ You talk to me, Sir, when you should be doing oie 3 
your duty.” The army accordingly advanced; th calling 
men began to drop very fast ; and grew impatient. A| pith a] 
tumbril blew up, the second in the course of the dat The 
At an impassable difficulty, the army came toastalll in the 
and impatiently waited for orders. None arive private 
Sir Hector Munro, seated sullenly by the only tt! Several 
that was in the plain, refused to issue a single CO) some w 
mand. The battalions, opening for the purpose Affa 
giving way to the enemy’s shot, had fallen into chif ment ç 
ters, and become noisy. The second line broke in constra 
great confusion. Two hours did the army remain Madra: 
this perilous situation, in which, had they heet 


t 


of Vel 


vigorously charged by the enemy’s cavalry, ue could ; 


could scarcely have avoided a total defeat. tr the fat 
probable that Hyder’s experience had render? | the fo 
difficult for him to conceive that the English Maj Made t 


in a state of confusion. Night advancing, he 0 E| dras w 
his guns to be drawn off ; and the English rew Means 


Kosha 
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Perilous Situation of the English, 187 


Soy to the strong ground which the second line originally poox v, 
Ig gf occupied A conference was held among the prin- Cuar.5. 
hoy apa officers, When the impossibility of remaining, 
Og and the danger of advancing, being apparent to all, 
Ind, one gentleman, in expressing his sentiments, made 
N th se of the word retreat. The General immediately 
anky; swore, he had never retreated in his life, He added, 
nad that he would permit the army to Jall back. Spies 
Wif came in with intelligence that Hyder was preparing 
Nth) 4g attack the English army between midnight and 
preak of day. The troops in consequence were or-  . i 
Silt) dered to pass the night under arms in front of the wee | 
camp. The report was false, artfully given out by ie 
Hyder, to cover his intention of removing in the 
toad night, to a place more secure from surprise. The 
next day the English buried theitdead, and collected 
the wounded; when, being masters of the field of 
battle, they fired the guns in token of victory. They 
now marched back to Tripassore; when Hyder, Aa eet 3 | 
calling the march a retreat, proclaimed a victory, Pan a 
with all the pomp of war, to the nations of India. m 
The English suffered considerably more in this than jii 
in the previous action; and the enemy less. Ofthe i; 
privates not less than 600 were lost to the service. 
Several officers of distinction were wounded, and 
some were killed. 

Affairs were now in great extremity. The mo- Pi? 

ment seemed approaching when the army would be 
constrained to quit the field for want of provisions: ! 
Madras itself was threatened with famine: The fort iE 
of Velore was so exhausted of provisions, that it f 
could not hold out beyond a short time longer; and . GE r | 
| 


1781, 


iif ne fate of Carnatic in a great measure depended on | 
Xœ fort of Velore. The greatest exertions were Bee 
vil Made to enable the army. to march to its relief: Ma- ae ee 
: | tas Was for that purpose actually exhausted of the i ' 
j | Means of subsistence. The enemy were encamped at 
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188 “Minor Operations,” 


oa 5 the pass of Sholingur on the road to Velore; towhy! moune 
the English came up on the 27th of Septemh, h pi 

1781. strong body was detached, in order to occupy wi al P 
ground to the left of the enemy’s encampment may ie 

the main army advanced in a single line upor va vith 

front. Hyder, from his former experience hal ae 
cluded that Sir Eyre Coote would keep the wh a arent 

his troops together; and had only provided Mo Bred 
direct movement on his line. His good sense adl month, 

him resolve not to change the disposition of his al md T 

and unwieldy mass in the face of an enemy; and march 

only effort was to draw it out of the field. Hea dee 
deavoured to alarm the detached portion of the Em, numbe 

lish army with a feint; while, after a short firing ki inextri 

guns were hurried off. His horse during these fr was ju 
rations stood the fire of the English cannon, ani On In 
suffered severely. Before he could extricate hima] both E 

and before night came to his aid, he had sustained olen 
considerable loss, with the power of inflicting only: heg ple 
trifling injury in return. fione ‘a 
The English were in no condition to press upo yiti, € 

the foe. In the minor operations which succeeded, io 
as in the whole course of the war, one of the most Atu 
remarkable circumstances was, the extraordinary 
promptitude and correctness of Hyder’s intelligent) 5, y 
who had notice of almost every attempt, even to sir} themost i 
prise the smallest convoy, and in this important re} Potsofth 
spect, the no less remarkable deficiency of the Eng RA 
lish. On the 26th of October, the General removal | late war jn 
his camp to the neighbourhood of Palipett, where he wert Mac: 
obtained a quantity of rice. With this he affordel Tha wn 
> $ writ 


Telor 
Velore a temporary supply ; and was even encourage vi cn thea 


importa 


` F 2 . . pi l 
to undertake the siege of Chittore. That place, not To ae 


being provided for defence, capitulated in two daj% zevous q 
rhi . ot tives te 
while Hyder, obliged to humour his army, Was i i ae i 
DE to obstruct these operations, The month ® i 
November was now arrived, and every thing ani y 
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English Army return to Cantonments, 


T ounced the falling of the monsoon floods, 


Whig, sing of the rivers, and the softening of the roads, Cuar. 5. 
AN Pi make the return of the English army eX- 1781, 
"iy i Heny difficult; so far, too, from being supplied 
Whi a, subsistence, the army continued in a state of 
a aa yet the General lingered where he was, ap- 
Cop, arently absorbed in his own chagrin, He was sum- 
p moned from his reveries about the middle of the 
i month, by intelligence of an attack upon Palipett 
mat and Tripasore. ‘The rains fell upon him during his 
it march: In the space of a few days the roads became 
so deep, that one elephant, three camels, a great 
a number of bullocks, carriages, and horses, were left 
A inextricably entangled in the mud: And the Polar 
” | was just fordable when he passed it on the 21st. 
ue On his approach, however, the enemy abandoned 


both Palipett and Tripasore: And after encamping 
afew days on the Coccalore plain, above Tripascre, 
| he placed the troops in cantonments; having lost 
' one third of the force with which, after his junction 
with Colonel Pearce, he marched in August from 


i the Mount. 
rf, At the Presidency, changes of more than ordinary 


a importance had taken place during this campaign. 


_' For the materials of this war with Hyder, up to the present date, 
Ute} the most important sources are the First, Second, Third, and Sixth Re- 
ref Potts of the Committee of Secrecy,in 1781. Of the military transactions, 
ng Tarratives of considerable value are to be found in the Annual Register; 
j|  tbson's Life of Hyder Ali; and the publication entitled, Memoirs of the 
vel ate War in Asia, For part of this campaign, see also Barrow’s Life of 
te ca Macartney. To the pages of Colonel Wilks, I can now only refer, 
Jel | Pt having had the Opportunity of availing myself of his lights, till what 
\ i i written could not be conveniently altered. Where my facts stand 
' Gas authority of public records, I conceive, in the few instances in 
| To i We differ, that I approximate to the truth more nearly than he. 
DP wis Y other authorities 1 should have preferred him; though itisa 
on OB defect, that he so rarely tells us the source from which he de- 
is information; and though I repose no great confidence in the 
ensures, and still more vague eulogies, in which he has indulged. 


ue 
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when the BOOK y. 


190 Debates in the East India House. 


POK y. The state of affairs in Carnatic having greatly alarme 
the Company in; England, misfortune pointed teh 
1781. sentment against the men under whose superinte, | 
dence it had arrivéd; and, according to the usual ip, 
cess of shallow thought, a change of rulers, it wy 
concluded, would produce a change of results, g 
much of misconduct having been imputed to the gq, 
vants of the Company, a party appeared to he fon 


ing itself, even among the Directors and Proprietor Ani 


who called for an extension of the field of choi 


and represented it as rather an advantage, that th) tot 
chief governors in India should not be selected fron} pir 
the servants of the Company. It necessarily followe! the 
that a party arose who contended with equal zeal tht} pat 
by the Company’s servants the stations of greatel) Aft 
power and trust in India ought exclusively to be fillel) on 
At a Court of Proprietors held on the 30th of No} telli 
vember 1780, Mr. Lushington moved ; “ That it k 1 


recommended to the Court of Directors to appoitl 


fille 


D 


forthwith a Governor of Madras, and that it k/ pre 
earnestly recommended to them to appoint one oar 


their own servants to fill that vacancy.” It was 


1 cou 


the other hand contended, that the fittest man, nota! the 
man of any particular class or order, ought alwayst| thu 
be sought for the places on which the interests of th} sun 
community principally depended ; and that integri the 
unshaken by the example of plunder and corrupti] ma 


a character to lose and consequently one to save; 
shunning the offences of former governors ; 
be considered as the fittest qualifications in 
Jovernor of Madras. The Court adjourned 
proceeding to a ballot; but on 23d of the s 


bi pla 
were ar 
their nef) qui 
witholl| por 
me) Ere 


; ei} su 
month the question was renewed. Lord Macarinth)) Sur 


who had recently gained reputation by ne 
commercial treaty with Russia, was pointe 
choice of the Company ; the advantages of a 
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Lord Macartney Governor of Fort St. George 
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an inal 4 pete U acknowledged ta- BOOK v. 
A Jents and ho . were placed in the strongest point CHAP. 5. 
‘ll of oy Bee ei the benefits of local know- 4781, 
: i ledge, an Rea ives to zeal, to industry, fidelity, 
al and the acquisition of knowledge, afforded to th 
7 $| whole line of the Company’s servants by the Pr 
a ; ae A ce gest a fy the girene Wee 
? ndia, were amp y displayed by the opposite party : 
rieton And, on a division, it was decided by a majorit “of 
hole seventy-nine to sixty, that new men should be eligible 
at tef tothe office of Governors in India. The Court of 
l fof Directors were guided by similar views; and on 
lowe! the 14th of December Lord Macartney was nomi 
‘al th nated Governor and President of Fort St. George? 
Pi, EL aa Sema ie pe landed at Madras 
; í , 1781, and then first obtained in- 
f No telligence that the country was invaded. 
t ible He came to his office, when it, undoubtedly, was 
apponi filled with difficulties of an extraordinary kind. Í The 
b it b presence of a new Governor, and of a Governor of 
one d| a new description, as change itself, under pain, is 
was ol) counted a good, raised in some degree the Fas, of 
l E the people. By advantage of the hopes which were 
e ae he was enabled to borrow considerable 
ai tie a aa ae carried out intelligence of 
uptiw| make acqui BY e Dutch, and particular Instructions to 
ie, aie ee of such of their settlements as were 
Aa i his neach he was eager to signalize his 
fees A a ae apse of conquests, which ac- 
witholl| ports, of and T importance fromt ine T Ee 
e sat’) French E might prove oD Be 
ee, Maa re ARE week of his arrival, Sadras was 
A: eee and yielded without resistance. Pulicat 
_ > @ place of greater strength, with a corps 1n its 
¢ tot Neighbourhood of Hyders ar The garri f 
ibh] Fort St, Georse ydens: art AE u E a 
rge was so extremely reduced, as. to be 


192 ` Overture for Peace. 


BOOK V. ill prepared to afford a detachment. But Lorg M 
Cuar. 5. cartney placed himself at the head of the militia, ai 
1781. Pulicat, on condition of security to private Property 
was induced to surrender. 4 
Of the annunciation, which was usually made Y 
the Princes of India, of the arrival of a new Goye, 
nor, Lord Macartney conceived that advantage migli 
be taken, aided by the recent battle of Porto Novy 
and the expectation of troops from Europe, to obtaiy 
the attention of Hyder to an offer of peace: With ty 
concurrence of the General and Admiral, an overtup 
was transmitted, to which the following answer wa 
returned, characteristic at once of the country and th 
man: “ The Governors and Sirdars who enter inty 
treaties, after one or two years return to Europe, and 
their acts and deeds become of no effect; and fresh 
Governors and Sirdars introduce new conversations, 
Prior to your coming, when the Governor and Cou. 
cil of Madras had departed from their treaty of 
alliance and friendship, I sent my vakeel to confe j 
with them, and to ask the reason for such a breach 
of faith; the answer given was, that they who mate 
these conditions were gone to Europe. You write 
that you have come with the sanction of the King ani 
Company to settle all matters; which gives me great 
happiness. You, Sir, are a man of wisdom,, ant 
comprehend all things. Whatever you may judge 
proper and best, that you will do. You mention thal 
troops have arrived and are daily arriving from Bi 
rope; of this I have not a doubt: I depend upon the 
favour of God for my succours.” Nor was it with 


Hyder alone, that the new Governor interposed hs i 
good offices for the attainment of peace. A lea 


signed by him, by Sir Edward Hughes, and Sit Pi | 
Coote, the commanders of the sea and land a 
and by Mr. Macpherson, a Member of the Supren 
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Negapatnam and Trincomalee. 198 


dM} Council, was addressed to the Mahrattas, in which BOOK v. 
Ls and) they offered themselves as guarantees of any treaty Cuar. 5. 
perty © of peace which might be contracted between. them 1781. 
and the Governor-General and Council of Bengal ; 

adeu] and declared their willingness to accede i 
Gove! gtoration of Guzerat, Salsette, and Basse 
migli The principal settlement of the | 
Now! Coromandel coast was Negapatam, n 
obtain! poundary of Tanjore. This, Lord M 
ith tly! desirous of adding to the rest of the 
erture! the Dutch immediately after his arr 
r wa) over-ruled by the opinion of the Comman 
nd the who represented the importance of recovering Arcot, 
r int) in the first instance, and of marching afterwards to 
e ant, the attack of Negapatam. The President was eager 
fresh! to avail himself of the assistance of the fleet and 

ations, marines, in his design against Negapatam; assistance 
Coun! without which the object could hardly be accom- 
aty o| plished, and which could only be obtained while the 
confer; Season permitted shipping to remain upon the coast. 
breach | Though the General had been disappointed in his 
made) hopes of being able to attempt the recovery of Arcot, 
write he continued in the north-western part of the pro- 

1g and} Vince, apparently disposed neither to march to the 
sgen] attack of Negapatam, nor to spare for that enter- 
y and} Prise any portion of his troops. To Lord Macartney 
judge the attainment of the object did not appear to be 
mn thal hopeless without him. ‘The intimation, however, of 
n Bi a design to make the attempt brought back from the 
on the General an eager renunciation of all responsibility in 
wih | ‘Re exploit, a pretty confident prediction of disap- 
ed his 4 tment, and from disappointment, of consequences 
Jetten M lorable and ruinous. The President declared that, 

r Lyre | Whee as he was of the propriety and hence 
forces | ation of the enterprise, he would not shrink from 


preme | £ responsibility. To avoid interference with the 
VOL, iy, D 
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Success of the Enterprise 


BOOK V. General not a man was taken from his army, ç 
Cuar. 5. Ione] Brathwaite, who commanded in Tanjore a 
—_———_ 4 3 


1781. 


in whom the President complained that he foung wi 
all the alacrity which could have been desired, a À 
directed with his troops to aid in the attack. The 
choice of a leader, too, was involved in Cifficultie 
After the affront received by Sir Hector Munro, in 
the battle of the 27th of August, he retired as soon | 
as possible from the army commanded by Genen 
Coote, under whom he served not again, and m 
mained at the Presidency recruiting his health, } 
was to him that, in etiquette, the command of th 
expedition belonged; but Mr. Sadlier, with whon 
he had the violent dispute, was now a member of th 
Select Committee; and he refused to serve unde 
orders or directions in which that gentleman shoul 
have any concern. The scruples of the General md 
a contrast in the liberality of the Committee; wh 
readily consented, that he should receive hi 
instructions from the President alone; and th. 
President, with the Admiral of the Fleet, was em 
powered to form whatever arrangements the enter 
prise should require. On the 21st of October the 
seamen and marines were landed from the ships: 0 
the 30th the lines and redoubts were attacked ai 
carried: on the 3d of November ground was opened 
against the north face of the fort, and the approachis 
were pushed on with great rapidity: the Govert 
was summoned on the 6th, after a battery of ten 
eighteen-pounders was ready to open within thë 
hundred paces of the walls; he refused to surrendet 
but on the 12th, after making two desperate salli \ 
and after one of the bastions had suffered from a {tt 
midable breaching battery, he offered to accepts M 
received, terms of honourable capitulation. l 
amount of troops who surrendered was 6,551; 4 
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against the Dutch Settlements. 
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jderably greater than that of the besieging army. BOOK v, 
A large quantity of warlike stores, together with a _Cuar. 5. 
_—_— 


double investment of goods, no ships having arrived 


i from Holland for the investment of that or the pre- 


ceding year, Was found in the place. With Nega- 
patam the whole of the Dutch settlements on that 
coast fell into the hands of the English; and the 
troops of Hyder began immediately to evacuate the 
forts which they had occupied in the kingdom of 
Tanjore. A body of 500 men were put on board 
the fleet, which sailed from Negapatam on the 2d 
of January, and proceeded to the attack of Trin- 
comalee, a celebrated Dutch settlement on the island 
of Ceylon. Jt arrived before the place on the 4th, 
ad on the 11th the best of the two forts which de- 
fended Trincomalee was taken by storm.! 

The deplorable indigence of the Presidency; the 
feebleness of military operations unsupported by 
funds; the power of the enemy, and the diminished 
prospect of supplies from Bengal, presented to the 
eyes of Lord Macartney a scene of difficulties, from 
which it was hardly possible to discover any source 
of relief. Participating in the general aversion to 
believe that the Nabob was no less exhausted than 
the Company, and representing to that chief how 
great the interest which he, no less than the Com- 
pany, had, in the expulsion of so dangerous a common 
toe, the President, at an early period of his admi- 
nistration, renewed the importunities of the govern- 
Ment on the subject of a pecuniary supply. The 
engal government, by their letters, had already 
given a sanction to strong measures of coercion; de- 
caring that, while every part of the Nabob’s domi- 
Mons, except the part retained by the English troops, 
‘Some Account of the Public Life of the Earl of Macartney, by John 


Bar 3 
tow, RIRS. i, 67—109; Annual Register for 178%. 
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196 Treaty between the Nabob of Arcot 


BOOK V. was in the hands of a foreign power, and could à 
Cnar. 5. he wrested from it by their exertions, the Nn 
1782. could no longer be looked upon as the Proprietor ? 
the country; and that such a combination of circum, 
stances not only justified, but required, the immediat 
assignment of all his revenues, to defray the expense 
of the war.! The President, expressing his desir 
to avoid this extremity, offered to accept a few lay 
of pagodas as a temporary supply. This pressure 
upon the inability of the Nabob drew from him Jay, 
guage of asperity and recrimination ; and when im. 
portunately urged, he at last declared, that his futur 
contributions were defined, by a treaty, which he 
had just concluded with the government of Bengi, 
The declaration, though it justly surprised the Pre. 
sident and Council of Madras, was not at variance 
with the fact. The Nabob, who had tried the effec 
of an agency in England, both on the legislative an 
executive branches of the government, was advised 
to make trial of the same expedient on the controlling 
Board in India; and in March, 1781, he sent, ona 
commission to Calcutta, his duan or treasurer, to- 
gether with Mr. Joseph Sullivan, a servant of the 
Company, whom, without the consent of the Presi- 
dency, he had appointed his agent. The object? 
the Nabob was to obtain, a clear recognition of his 
being the hereditary sovereign of the Carnatic, 1 
subject to any interference on the part of the Cott 
pany in the affairs of his government; a promise 0 
exemption from all pecuniary demands, beyond tit 
expense of ten battalions of troops, to be employ f 
in his service; an admission of his right to name p 
successor, in pursuance of his wish to disinherit ® 
eldest, in favour of his second son; a” promise to a% 


* Letter of Goy.-Gen, and Council, Feb. 26, 1781. 
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i a y conquest, Sea anuig possessed by Hyder to nook v. 
_ pis dominions, and to restore to him the kingdom of Car. 5. 
tor gf © Tanjore ; and, finally, the assistance of the Com- 
"cum | pany, in forming a settlement with his European 
lediate creditors. 
pensa To this embassy the rulers of Bengal afforded a 
desir cordial reception. For the independence of the go- 
W lag vernment of the Carnatic Prince, they undertook, in 
ressure general terms: His requisition, respecting the ten 
m lan. pattalions and the limit of his pecuniary contribu- 
enimi tions, was approved: His right to appoint his suc- 
futur cessor they recognised as already admitted: The 
ich he conquest of certain districts possessed by Hyder, they 
engl | declared to be as desirable on account of the Com- 
e Pre pany’s as the Nabob’s interest: The restoration of 
anane) Tanjore they informed him was not placed within 
e effec the limits of their authority: With regard to his 
ve and European creditors, they proposed, that after the 
advised _ addition to the principal sum of all interest due to 
rolling’ the 21st of November, 1781, and after a deduction 


1782. 


» m| of one-fourth from all the debts which might have 
K i been transferred from the original creditors by pur- 
a hi chase or otherwise, Company’s bonds with the usual 
A m Mmterest should be granted, and paid, according to a 
se: Proportion which might be fixed, out of the assigned 


revenues: And upon these conditions it was proposed, 


ie H but not without his own consent, that the Nabob 
Bi should make over all the revenues of his country, 
a the during the war, tothe Company ; that his agents, in 
Hf al conjunction with persons appointed by the Presidency 
P wi ak Fort St. George, should perform the collections; 
Bi | d that as much only should be retained by the 
iba Nabob as was necessary for the disbursements of his 


family and government. Not only was this agree- 
g anh transmitted to Madras, with instructions to 
Onsider it as possessing the validity of a treaty; but 
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198 Conduct of the Madras Presidency 


BOOK V. Mr. Sullivan returned with credentials, as minitel the 
Cuar. 5. from the Governor-General and Council of p aad 
i enga | whi 
1782, at the Court of the Nabob. ms! | ail 
Nothing is more pregnant with mischief than iL) adro 

worded and indefinite laws; and the best legislatur and 

have as yet displayed but little of the art of rendering.) toi 

the language’ of their enactments unambiguous and) ciati 
certain. We have already contemplated the disput} ther 

with the Presidency of Bombay, occasioned by thy} sum 

loose and imperfect phraseology of the law ihih} shot 
conferred the power of control upon the Presideng| that 

of Bengal. In that instance, the Supreme Coun) and 

were even rebuked by their masters for carrying thei left 
pretensions beyond the intent of the Company, an} out 

that of the law; but on the present occasion they whi 
pushed their interference into the most immediate they 

and important concerns of the Madras government;; mar 
inveigled from their service and obedience the servants tors 

of that Presidency; and set up an agency of thet Nal 

own at Madras, which implied the suppression of the ( yon 

chief powers of the Governor and Council. Though side 

the character of Lord: Macartney was tinged with wha 
vanity as well as ambition, he possessed great tempt judg 

and urbanity; and the Governor and Council af ‘a 
Madras, instead of treating this new assumption af E 

power on the part of the Bengal government as ai N 
injury, expressed only their apprehensions that the} a 

were not free to divest themselves of powers, wih mn 

which their employers had intrusted them, and HS Was 

the exercise of which they would hold them respo requ 

sible. They remarked, that they were therefore # wha 
liberty to consider the scheme of arrangements, whi of] 

had been transmitted to them by the Supreme Boa i 7 thei 

as only materials to aid, not as commands to SURI jay. 

sede their judgment. The words, they observed, YY Of tk 


which the Supreme Council had appeared to sanctl | 


a 
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bie independence of the Nabob, an independence BOOR V. 


adroitly ambiguous, as in fact to evade the question, 
and were inconvenient only in so far as they tended 
tg inflame the pretensions of that troublesome asso- 
cate: but as, in the government of the country, 
there were certain departments in which it was as- 
sumed as necessary that the Company’s government 
should take a share, and yet those departments and 
that share remained totally undefined, the vagueness 
and ambiguity of the words of the Supreme Board 
left the Madras Presidency, if bound to obey, with- 
out any rule to guide their proceedings. The article 
which regarded the ten battalions of troops appeared, 
they said, to them, to convey a power over their 
marches and operations, which the Court of Direc- 
tors had ever been most anxious to withhold. The 
Nabob had requested the power of employing these 
troops in settling his country: The answer of the Pre- 
sidency is worthy of record: “ We wish to know 
what is meant by this article, before we form any 
judgment of its propriety: We know not how troops 
can be properly said to contribute to the settlement 
of a country: If it be meant that he should have the 


Company’s forces to enable him to punish or extirpate 


any of his tributaries, and if it be proper to lend our 
forces for such a purpose, should we not plainly say 


i| %, Without reserve or ambiguity?” If the Nabob 


Was to have the troops, in all cases, upon his simple 


a| quisition, « he might soon,” they add, “ require, 


What he has hitherto in vain solicited from the Court. 


4 of Directors, the means of attacking, contrary to 
yi ? elt express commands, the principal tributary Ra- 
| Jahs Who claim and depend upon the protection both 
io} “the Crown and the Company.” If he was only to 


| which they had received the express and repeated “uae. 5. 
4 commands of their employers to prevent, were so 


1782, 
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BOOK V. be assisted in those cases which the President A 


Cuar. 5. Council should approve, the clause, though Void Con 
1782, meaning, was not exempt from mischief, as it ta | r 
to raise “a claim, which, being undefined, would}, | i 7 
measured only by the wishes of the claimant,” Th oa 

right of the Nabob to nominate his successor, k fis 
infringe the rule of primogeniture, they declined t, if 
discuss; but affirmed their total ignorance of ay inco 

such admission of that right as the Governor-Geneyy very 

and Council appeared to assume. ‘That the mole] city, 
which was proposed for collecting the revenues, by} yet 

the agents of the Nabob and of the Company ig} tribi 
conjunction, was calculated to produce altereatioy| Tt 
between the different parties, and to afford the agents} disti 

of the Nabob a pretence for defalcations, alleging} of it 
obstructions from the Company’s servants, experience | upor 

they said, most fully evinced. Whether the defe! doul 


proceeded from the want of intention on the partd 
the Nabob, or from his inability to ensure the oe 
dience of his collectors, it had, through them, bea 
found impossible to obtain the revenues. With regar 
to the arrangements in behalf of the creditors of the 
Nabob, they were unwilling to wear the appeat 
ance of opposing either the will of the superior Boat 
or the interest of the creditors; but they professel 
themselves ignorant, whether the creditors .woull 
regard the arrangement as advantageous, or th 
Directors would be pleased to find the Compal) 
pledged for bonds to so great an amount. 

_ On the point, however, of the assignment, the 
situation of affairs, and the sanction of the Beng 
government, appeared to the President and Counci ii 
sufficient authority for urging the Nabob forcibly r on 
concur with their views. With much negotiation! | ae 

was at last arranged; that the revenues of all they om £ 

dominions of the Nabob should be transferred to the) ance 
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Difficulties of the Madras Presidency, 


Company for a period of five years at least; that of BOOK Y. 
yoceeds one sixth part should be reserved for CHar.5. 


the private expenses of himself and his family,” the 
remainder being placed to his account; that the col- 
Jectors should all be appointed by the President; and 
that the Nabob should not interfere. By this deed, 
which bore date the 2d of December, 1781, the 
inconveniences of a double government, which by its 
yery nature engendered discordance, negligence, rapa- 
city, and profusion, were so far got rid of; though 
yet the misery and weakness to which they had con- 
tributed could not immediately be removed. 

_ It was not one spring alone of dissension which 
distracted the government of Madras. The species 
of independent authority which had heen conferred 
upon the General produced many of the evils of a 
double government in the Presidency itself. The 


General had a susceptibility of temper, which, 


heightened by the infirmities of old age, by flattery, 
hy the difficulties of his situation, and his want of 
success, made him take offence with the levity and 
hastiness of a child. The civil authority, deprived, in 
a period of war, of all share in the military arrange- 
ments, found the business of government withdrawn 
from their hands, and themselves degraded into a 
capacity little superior to that of agents for supplying 
the wants of the army. ‘The visible loss of autho- 
ty, by weakening their influence, diminished their 
“sources; and persons were even discouraged from 
relieving them by loans. A situation like this was 
ill calculated to please a man of Lord Macartney’s 


il , Tank and pretensions. Aware of the uneasiness which 
oi twas probable he would feel, it was natural for the 


neral to view him with suspicion from the moment 


| When he arrived. The mutual desire to save appear- 
a ances preserved an uninterrupted intercourse of civi- 
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202 The Army during the Monsoon 


BOOK V. lities, till Lord Macartney discovered his des} 
Cnar. 5. attempting the conquest of Negapatam against a. 
1789, advice and without the co-operation of the Galt 
From that moment the General gave way to his gy}, 
of dissatisfaction and complaint; refused to atten 
the consultations of the Select Committee; quarrel 
with every measure that was proposed; and e 
wrote to the Governor-General and Council that h 
suffered from interference with his authority, ay 
unless he were vested with power totally independen 
that he would resign the command. Beside thel 
of their authority, and the diminution of their powa 
over even the sources of supply, the civil authoritig 
lamented, that they possessed no control over th 
expenditure of the army, and that, from the tot 
disregard of economy, in which, notwithstanding th 
ruinous poverty of the government, the Gener 
indulged, that expenditure was enormously great. Ii 
nevertheless appears; that Lord Macartney, awared 
the importance not only of united efforts, but of the 
name and influence of Coote, entertained not an ide 
of withdrawing from him any portion of that autho 
rity with which he had been entrusted; and strot 
to preserve his good humour by studied forbearantt 
and courtesy.’ 
The army had not been many days in cantonmenls 
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where they expected to repose during the remaindét) Trip 


1 In a letter to a private friend, at the time, his Lordship s 
zever retort any sharp expression which may occur in his letters. i 
fact, I court him like a mistress, and humour him like a child; brr 
all this I have a most sincere regard for him, and honour him Be, 
Bot [ am truly grieved at heart to see a man of his military rep iia 
at his time of life, made miserable by those who ought to yer 
happy, and from a great public character worked into the litt 
ment of private malignity and disappointed avarice. 


Extract of a letter to Mr. Macpherson, dated Fort St, George- 
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conveys Supplies to Velore, - 203 


esien uf the monsoon, when the fall of Chitore was an- BOOK v. 
inst th). i nced at Madras, and intelligence was received, CHAP. 5. 
Ener that for want of provisions Velore would not be able 1782, 
NS Spir to hold out beyond the 11th of January. No exertion 
atten was to be spared for the preservation of this impor- 
arrel tant place. The treasury was drained to the last 
Ad er pagoda, to afford some pay to the army, which was 
that h deeply in arrear. But the exorbitant demands for 
Y, and equipment and conveyance were the principal source 
enden of difficulty and alarm. To carry the necessaries of 
the log thirty-five days for twelve or fourteen thousand fight- 
: POR ing men, the estimate of the Quarter-Master was 
hori 35,000 bullocks. Not to speak of the money wanted 
ver th for the purchase, so great a number could not be pro- 
iS tol cured; nor was it easy to conceive how protection 
ing the could be afforded from Hyder’s horse to a line of so 
ener many miles as the march of 35,000 bullocks would 
eat. M op necessity form. The number of bullocks now in 
waredi store was 8,000. With these and 3,000 coolies, or 
of th porters, whom he could press, it appeared to the Pre- 
anida sident that the army might convey what was abso- 
autho lutely necessary ; and the urgency of the case made 
| stront} the General disposed to wave his usual objections. 
earan ‘Though with broken health, he joined the army on 
the 2d of January; but on the 5th he suffered a 
violent apoplectic attack, and the army halted. at 
Tripasore. On the following day, he was so far 
revived as to insist upon accompanying the army, 
asi! ne he ordered to march. They were within sight 
ters. l clore on the 10th, and dragging their guns 
Bi are a morass, which Hyder had suddenly formed 
eet y letting out the waters of a tank, when his army 
nake is | Was seen advancing on the rear. Before the enemy 
a? ved, the English had crossed the morass; when 
| i der contented himself with a distant cannonade, 
rete nd next day the supply was conducted safely to 
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zt ` Operations of the Garrison 


BOOK V. Velore. As the army was returning, Hyder 
Cuar. 5. 13th, again presented himself on the opposite t 
1782, the morass, but withdrew after a distant canta 

On the evening of the 15th, the enemy’s cam 
seen at a distance; and a variety of Movements { 
place on both sides on the following day: K 
mutual challenges however, and a discharge ofa 
lery, the contenders separated, and the English Pi 
sued their march to the Mount. The Genera g 
pressed a desire of making a voyage to Bengal fy 
the benefit of his health, but allowed himself to} 
persuaded to alter his design.’ 

After the capture of Mahé, the Madras detay 
ment remained at Tellicherry, besieged by Hyde 
tributary Nairs. Early in May, 1781, being urgent} 
demanded for the defence of Carnatic, the detach 
ment was relieved by Major Abington, who arrir 
with a force from Bombay. One of Hyder’s princip 
generals, with a detachment from his army whid 
greatly outnumbered the garrison, now carried ont 
vigorous attack. The utmost efforts of the besiesd 
were incessantly demanded to counteract the oper 
tions of the enemy; and the commander was unie 
the necessity of applying to Bombay both for prot 
sions and troops. The answer declared the inabili 
of the Presidency to make any further provision ft 
the defence of Tellicherry, and the resolution to whid 
they had been reluctantly brought of giving it Up 
His ‘military notions of disgrace, and the still mot 
important considerations of the cruel sacrifice Wh" 
would thus be made of the lives and fortunes of ti) 

people in the place, as well as the doubtful possibi 
of withdrawing the troops, induced Major Abinglé 
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1 Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, i. 109—117; Wilks’s E | 


- Sketches, ch, xxiii; Memoirs of the late War in Asia, i 2517 
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at Tellicherry, 205 


conceal the contents of the letter, and to remit a BOOK V. 
e Sided strong remonstrance against the orders which he had Cuar. 5. 
rt © 7.4, It produced the desired effec Sa 
Mmonay receive sie: oe si ter ed elect, and a packet 70, 
AM ya) was immediately Ispa par rom Bombay to assure 
nits ty him of speedy SS i he arrival of his reinforce- 
Al ments determined this enterprising Officer no longer 
fg confine himself to operations of defence. Every 
| thing being prepared for a sally, upon the signal of 
eral the clock striking twelve, the troops got under arms, 
ngal] on the night of the 7th of January, and at one in 
elf to} profound silence began to march. After passing a 
| deep morass, and escaping the notice of the enemy's 
detay picquets, they stormed an advanced battery at break 
Hyder of day, and forming the line moved rapidly towards 
urgent) the camp, when the enemy fled in the utmost confu- 
detach sion, and their leader was wounded and taken. Master 
amii] now of the surrounding country, Major Abington 
pring turned his thoughts to the re-establishment, in their 
y whid) Tespective districts, of the various chiefs whom Hyder 
ied ont} had either rendered tributary or compelled to fly. 
besiegd Having, after this, demolished the enemy’s works, 
e pet and improved the defences of the settlement, he 
as unda Marched towards Calicut. On the 12th of February 
T prot he took post within two hundred yards of the walls 
inabilit and the next day, a shell having fortunately blown up 
ision fa] 2 part of the grand magazine, the garrison, exposed 
o whid| toan assault, immediately surrendered. 
o it up The hostilities of the French and English Govern- 
ill m| Ments, not contented with Europe and America as a 
e whit Held, at last invaded the two remaining, quarters of 
s of te| the globe, A, squadron of five ships of the line and 
ssiblf| “Me frigates, under the conduct of M. de Suffrein, 
bingt logether with a body of land forces, was prepared at 
| orest in the beginning of 1781; and sailed in com- 
sista H With the grand fleet bound to the. West Indies 
| "Count de Grasse at the latter end of March. 
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206 French and English Fleets, 


BOOK V. About the same period a secret expediti 


"CHAP. 5. On; yj 


which for some time rumour had been busy ay 
: , y 

1782. prepared in England. The state of the Spa ‘a 
colonies in South America, and the rich prizes i 
they appeared to contain, had pointed them ont 
the destined object to the public eye. But the a 
with Holland, and the importance of the Conflict ny 
raging in India, communicated a different directi 
to the views of ministers : and the acquisition of th 
Cape of Good Hope, with the effectual support 
the warin India, became the ends, for the accomplish 
ment of which the enterprise was planned. On 
ship of seventy-four guns, one of sixty-four, three 
fifty, several frigates, a bomb vessel, a fire-ship ant 
some sloops of war composed the squadron; of whic 
Commodore Johnstone, with a reputation for decisin! 
and boldness, received the command. A land for, 
consisting of three new regiments of 1,000 men eat 
was placed under the conduct of General Meadors 
who had purchased fame in the action at St. Luci} 
with d'Estaing. On the 13th of March, in compayy] 
with the grand fleet destined for the relief of Gibraltar, 
the armament sailed from St. Helen’s, and, including 
several outward bound East Indiamen, with stor 
vessels and transports, amounted to upwards of fot 
sail. The secret however of this expedition had wj 
been so vigilantly guarded as to escape the sagaci 
of the Dutch and the French. The armament unt 
Suffrein was ultimately destined to reinforce the 
squadron now at the Isle of France; and to opp 
the English fleet in the Indian seas. But the pi 
ticular instructions of that officer were, in the ™ 
instance, to follow, and counteract the expediti 
Johnstone, and above all his design upon the Ca 
Good Hope. For the sake of water and fresh P 
sions, the English squadron put into Praya Bay} 
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Action in Praya Bay. 20% 


i o one of the Cape de Verd Islands; and having BOOK v, 
val p expectation of an enemy, cast their anchors as Ciar. 5. 
| pance or convenience directed. A considerable pro- 1782. 
"prtion both of men and of officers, partly for business, 
artly for pleasure, were permitted to go on shore; 
nd the decks were speedily crowded with water 
vasks live stock, and other incumbrances, On the 
livectin y6th of April, after nine o'clock in the morning, a 
n of th! strange fleet, suspected to be French, was seen 
port coming round the eastern point of the harbour; and 
Mplish! Suffrein, separating from the convoy with his five sail 
l. Or of the line, soon penetrated to the centre of the Eng- 
threeq} Jish fleet. The utmost dispatch was employed in 
hip an getting the men and officers on board, and preparing 
f whith} the ships for action. ‘The French ship, the Hannibal, 
decisa] ofseventy-four guns, led the van, and coming as close 
d fom) to the English ships as she was able, dropped her an- 
en ea} chors with a resolution which excited a burst of ap- 
eadom| plause from the British tars. She was followed by 
. Lui) the ship of Suffrein, of equal force. Another of sixty- 
ompa] four guns anchored at her stern. And the two other 
bralan] ships, of sixty-four guns each, ranged through the 
cluding) fleet, firing on either side, as they proceeded along.’ 
h stor) The ships being extremely near, and the guns being 
of fos} played with unusual fury, much destruction was effected 
had ui} Ma little time. After the abatement of the first sur- 
agadilj Prise, several of the Indiamen brought their guns to 
uote} bear upon the enemy with good effect. Within an 
rce thi) hour, the French ships at anchor had suffered so 
oppo terribly, that the last of the three having lost her 
he par) Captain, cut her cables and began to withdraw. Thus 
he fis!’ deserted a-stern, and despairing of success, Suffrein 
ition | followed her example and gave the signal to retreat. 


Capel 
vied That Port Praya, belonging to the Portuguese, was aneutral harbour, 
h pio but litt ya, smg b i d 
th chl the tle affected the delicacy of the French, though the English observe 
y | T Punctilio of reserving their fire till attacked: 
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BOOK V. the Hannibal alone remained, a mark to eve 
Cuar. 5. the guns of which could be made to bear y 
1782. and displayed a resolution, which may be co 


Suffrein saves the Cape of Good Hope, 


TY sh 
pon hg 

: Mpa 
with the noblest examples of naval heroism, 
had lost her fore-mast and bow-sprit; her cable y 
either cut or shot away; in the effort of hoig 
more sail to get out of the fire, her main and miz 
masts went overboard, and she remained as it Wery 
hulk upon the water. Sustaining the weight at; 
dreadful fire, to which, enfeebled as she was, herw 
turns were slow and ineffectual, she yet joined th 
rest of the ships at the mouth of the bay ; and, bei 
towed off, erected jury masts, and proceeded wi 
the fleet. An attempt on the part of the English, 
pursue was totally ineffectual. They sustained 1 
any considerable loss, notwithstanding the closene 
of the action, and the crowded situation of the ships 
Their own steady and determined bravery counter 
acted the effects of surprise, and baffled the wel 
concerted scheme of the enemy. They remained t 
refit and provide till the 2d of May, and on approach 
ing the Cape ascertained that Suffrein had arrive 
before them. Though previous to the arrival d 
Suffre that settlement, then supposed of great lll 
portance, was not in a condition to have offered all 
considerable resistance to the land and naval fort 
under Meadows and Johnstone, it was now accounted 
vain to make on it any attempt. While the French 
fleet lay at anchor in False Bay, it appeared not g 
the Commodore impossible to make prize of @ Ae 
of Dutch East Indiamen, in Saldanha Bay. ont 
depended on being able, by surprise and celeritys "i 
prevent them from being run ashore and burnt. 


The 
f 
end was pretty completely attained; as, out of fi 


ships, four were secured. The Commodore } il 
own ship, with the prizes and most of the #8 
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1 cient garrison for the protection of the Cape, sailed 


| armies ; 
E W reigned at Madras; and that Fort St. George 
{1 


Reinforcements from Europe. 209 


returned to Europe; the rest, together with the BOOK V. 
troops, proceeded to India. Suffrein, leaving a sum- Car. 5. 
1782. 

for the island of Mauritius; where he augmented the ; 
French fleet to ten sail of the line, one fifty gun ship, 
and several frigates. The English on the 2d of Sep- 
tember stopped at the island of Joanna, to land and 
recover the sick, who now amounted to a third part 
both of the seamen and soldiers. They left the is- 
land on the 24th of the same month; were becalmed 
from the 11th of October to the 5th of November ; 
at 260 leagues distance from Bombay, they were 
carried, by the shifting of the monsoon, to the coast 
of Arabia Felix ; on the 26th of November anchored 
in Morabat Bay; on the 6th of December, the prin- 
cipal ships of war, having on board General Meadows 
and Colonel Fullarton with the chief part of the 
troops, proceeded in quest of Admiral Hughes; the 
remaining ships, and transports with part of two re- 


giments, under the command of Colonel Humberston 


Mackenzie, left Morabat on the 9th ; and arrived at 
Bombay on the 22d of January, 1782. 
The Colonel remained only six days at Bombay, 


when he re-embarked the men, and set sail for Ma- 


dras. On the 9th of February, at Anjengo, in the 
dominions of the King of Travancore, alarming in- 
telligence reached him from the Coromandel coast ; 
that Hyder Ali had over-run the whole of Carnatic 
With an immense army ; that he threatened Tanjore, 
larawar, Madura, and Tinivelly with destruction; 
that he had circumvented and cut off two British 
that dissension, improvidence, and pusillani- 


self was insulted and endangered. To these state- 


My ments was added intelligence, that the French fleet 


Were at this time to assemble off Point de Galle; 
YOL, tv, P 
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910 The French Fleet. © 


BOOK V. and that magazines for them had for some time 
Cuar. 5. forming at Columbo and other ports in Ceylon Jam 
1782: called a Council of War; when he came to the de i of sl 
mination, in consequence chiefly of the intelligens 3 his 
respecting the French fleet, rather to attempt a a 
sion on the Malabar side of Hyder’s dominions, thay id 
to incur the chances of delay and danger attache i t a 
the voyage round to Madras. He landed his troop, a f 
amounting to scarcely a thousand men, at Calicut) of s 
on the 18th of February, where he joined Maja ethe 
‘Abington, and as senior officer assumed the commani fatal 
‘He immediately took the field; proceeded inbi whic 
Hyder’s territories; drove before him the army which} sistir 
was left for the protection of those parts ; and toc! fifty 
‘several forts; when, the monsoon approaching, kk} with 
returned to Calicut, and placed his little army incan| the | 
tonments in the month of May. - of fif 
The French fleet, with a body of land forces, fom-| prize 
‘ing part of the armament which under Bussy ws} chore 
destined to restore the influence of the French in Inda} whic 
left the islands a considerable time after the English) cessa 
sailed from Joanna; and the Admiral dying on hi) bable 
passage, the command devolved upon M. Suffrein,) only 
‘man of great resource, of unwearied enterprise, ani] lising 
-in: every respect, one of the best naval commandes} struct 
whom France had ever produced. “The English fe Madi 
“delayed arid dispersed by the weather, incurred ei Engli 
- siderable danger of a very unseasonable rencounter) 1 the 
-and the Hannibal, a fifty gun ship, being separate! 
‘from the rest in a haze, unexpectedly found hers 
surrounded by the enemy, where, after a fn the 
‘though gallant resistance, she was taken. The Fren a ret 
‘fleet arrived on the Coromandel coast in the monn th 
of January, and intercepted several vessels boun al | 
Madras with grain. Sir Edward Hughes, ® dl eath 
‘taking Trincomalee, was obliged on the last ¢ 
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Undecisive Action between the Fleets, 211 
hey] January to set sail for Madras, being in great want ROOK v 
Hah op stores and provisions, his ships much decayed, and ©24?- E3 
> deles = pis crews diminished and sick. On his arrival at "1782. 
igen, | jfadras, on the 11th of February, he learned that he 
a divg.| jad fortunately escaped the French fleet already upon 
is, th} jhe coast; but still found himself exposed to their 
ched] attack in an open road with only six ships of the line 
troo] gut of condition from long service, and almost destitute 
Calicut} gf supplies. By another fortunate chance (for had 
Majal either squadron fallen in with the French, the most 
nmani] fatal consequences might have ensued), the ships 
d ib] which carried General Meadows and his army, con- 
y which} sisting of one seventy-four, one sixty-four, and one 
nd toki fifty gun ship, arrived the next day in the road; and 
ing, le} within twenty-four hours, Suffrein, with ten ships of 
inca} the line, two ships, including the captured Hannibal 
of fifty guns, six frigates, eight transports, and fe 
s, fom-| prizes, hove in sight, reconnoitred Madras, and an- 
ssy Ws) chored a few miles to windward of the English fleet 
n Inda,| which with the utmost diligence was making the ne 
Engli cessary preparations for action. Deceived in his pro- 
"on hi} bable expectation of finding Sir Edward Hughes with | 
ffrein, å only six sail of the line, not re-inforced, and of signa- 
se, ati} lising his’ arrival by so decisive a blow as the de- 
manden struction of the English fleet, he on the 14th passed _ 
ish fle Madras in line of battle to the southward. Fhe 
ed cot English weighed anchor, and followed. On the 15th 
counter! 1 the evening, the fleets passed each other, so near, 
pa ne Eanes some shots. On the 16th, the Eng- 
d hers i Admiral found an opportunity, of making a push | 
fouilles) A French convoy separated from the fleet, when j 
o Hired hen a five of the vessels which had been captured y 
p we bi * Coast, and a large transport laden with provi- 
ay i aie ammunition, and troops. On the 17th, after a | 
5 a of movements in which Suffrein still kept the |; 
dey | er gage, the two fleets came to action late in the ! 
i P 2 i 
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219 Brathwaite’s Detachment 


BOOK V. day; and separated after a short conflict, on the 


Eom SE proach of night, when the French steered to wi of | 
1782, ward, and the English to Trincomalee, u ma 
The French. Admiral proceeded to Porto Noy ; pre 
and landed 2000 men.’ ‘They were soon joineg slat 
a large detachment of Hyder’s army, under the oat - the 
mand of Tippoo his son, who had just been employ pel 
ininflicting upon the English oneof the deepest woun i 
which they had sustained during the war. Coly +h 
Brathwaite, with 100 Europeans, 1500 native trow 5 
; ou 
and 300 cavalry, stationed for the purpose of ml the 
tecting Tanjore, lay encamped on the banks of th Bat 
Coleroon, at a distance of forty miles from the capil] pig 
of that name, exposed indeed on an open plain, bil! fant 
apparently secured by the intervention of several la| wit 
and deep rivers, and the distance of the enemy. Hi} dou 
position gave encouragement to Hyder. Tippy) and 
with 10,000 horse, an equal number of infantry) par 
twenty pieces of cannon, and M. Lally, with his Br} mos 
ropean corps 400 strong, surrounded Colonel Brath-} port 
waite before he had received even a suspicion of thet] of ¢ 
march. His first endeavour was to reach Tanjo the 
or some other place of safety ; but the superior fot) drea 
of the enemy rendered this impracticable. The nes! oft 
resolution was to make a brave defence; and seliti wou 
can the annals of war exhibit a parallel to the fit) trea 
ness and perseverance which he and his little army) ed n 
displayed. From the 16th to the 18th of Febru T 
surrounded on all sides by an enemy, who outnut Fre 
bered them, twenty to one, did they withstand k am 
sant attacks. They formed themselves into a hol Tore 
square, with the artillery interspersed in the : stati 
and the cavalry in the centre. Tippoo Jabour® a i 
the fire of his cannon, to produce a breach 10 j ae 
1 The author of Histoire de la derniere Guerre (p- 291) ssi) the 


3000; but, that was, including a regiment of Caffres. 


B 
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aitacked and defeated, 218 


the a, of the lines, and as often as he fancied that he had BOOK V. 

O Wind made an impression, urged on his cavalry, by his "ar. 5 
+ į presence, by promises, by threats, by stripes, and the 1782. 

r Non, | slaughter of fugitives with his own hand. Repeatedly 

they advanced to the charge; as often were they re- 

he con | - pelled by showers of grape-shot and musketry ; when 

ployed the English cavalry, issuing from the centre, at inter- 

Wound} vals suddenly made by disciplined troops, pursued 

Colon their retreat with great execution. After twenty-six 

stroo] hours of incessant conflict, when great numbers of 

of pi the English army had fallen, and the rest were worn 

of thy out with wounds and fatigue, Lally, at the head of 

e capil] his 400 Europeans, supported by a large body of in- 

ain, bit fantry, covered on his flanks by cavalry, advanced 

ral lag with fixed bayonets to the attack. At this tremen- 

Vo, Hif dous appearance, the resolution of the sepoys failed, 

Tipa and they were thrown into confusion. The rage of 

nfanty barbarians was with difficulty restrained by the ut- 

his Bi} most efforts of a civilized commander. Lally is re- 

Bn ported to have dyed his sword in the blood of several 

of'thet! of the murderers, before he could draw them off from 

lanjo the carnage. It is remarkable, notwithstanding the 

jor fort) dreadful circumstances of this engagement, that out 

“henes!) of twenty officers, only one was killed, and eleven 

| seldot} Wounded. And it is but justice to add, that Tippoo 

he fit!) treated his prisoners, especially the officers and wound- 

He army) ed men, with real attention and humanity. 

ebrva) ‘The arrival of so important an aid as that of 2000 

outa tenchmen, augmented to an alarming degree the 

nd ince army of Tippoo. Cuddalore yielded to their united 

a holoti force on the 3d of April, and afforded a convenient 

he H Station both naval and military for the French. In 

uredili the mean time Sir Edward Hughes left Trincomalee, 

in| faving effected the most necessary repairs, and ar- 

p ved at Madras on the 12th of March. Towards 


| the end of that month, the French Admiral slipped 


| 
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BOOK V. from Porto Novo, hearing that a fleet of 


Omar. S- Tndiamen had arrived upon the coast, Aged m 
1782. his departure was known at Madras, Sir Bim A A 
-Hughes got under weigh; but had not lost și hte} A 
the flag-staff of the fort, when he fell in wit i i 
fleet, of which the French were in quest, Consistino ( 
of seven Indiamen and two line of battle ships, hay. A 
ing a king’s regiment on board. He ordered thi of 
men of war to join him, and proceeded to landan] tro 
inforcement and stores for the garrison at Tring} the 
malee. His policy was to avoid an engagement {i Hy 
this service was performed. Suffrein, on the othe) stri 
hand, whose crews were sickly, and his provision) wh 
wearing low, was eager to fight. The two fle! to. 
came in sight on the 8th of April; but the Englis the 
Admiral held on his course, and the French followed) fori 
during that and the three succeeding days, when tha 
having made the coast of Ceylon, about fifteen league) anc 
to windward of Trincomalee, the English bore awy) on 
for it during the night. This appears to have bea) anc 
the opportunity for which Suffrein was in wait; fe} in 
having gained the wind of the English squadron, lef on 
was seen on the morning of the 12th crowding allti] of t 
sail which he could carry in pursuit, while the Englitj mo 
were so alarmingly closeupon a lee shore thatone oftle) ah 
ships actually touched the ground. A severe confid troc 
ensued, in which the intrepid resolution of the Brg} Was 
lish again counterbalanced the disadvantages ofthat pos: 
situation; and the fleets, after suffering in nearly | Co 
equal degree, were parted by the night. So miaj unc 
were both disabled, that they lay for seven days tot 
within random shot, only to prepare themselves“) diat 
sail; and retired, the English to Trincomalee, » a 
French to the Dutch-harbour of Battacolo, witht i M 
on either side attempting. to renew the engage” | Hy, 


The English army, who had now been | 
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Operations of Hyder and the English, 


months in cantonments, took the field on the 17th of Book Vy. 
April. The object first in contemplation was to re- C#4?-5- 
lieve Parmacoil; but on arriving at Carangoly, the 1782. 
General found it already surrendered. On the 24th 
the army encamped near Wandewash, on the very 
spot on which Sir Eyre Coote defeated the French 
General Lally in 1760. The general orders boasted 
of the victory, and a double batta was issued to the 
troops; but on the next day, on account of. water, 
the position was shifted to the other side of the fort. 
Hyder and his French auxiliaries lay encamped on a 
strong post, on the red hills near Parmacoil, from 
which, on the approach of the English, they removed 
to another in the neighbourhood of Kellinoor, As 
the magazines of Hyder were deposited in the strong 
fort of Arnee, Sir Eyre concluded that a march upon 
that place would draw the enemy to its assistance, 
and afford the opportunity of a battle. He encamped 
on the Ist of June within three miles of the place; 
and Hyder passing over a space of forty-three miles 
in two days, took up his head-quarters at Chittapet, 
on the evening of the same day. Before the dawn 
of the following morning, the English army were in 
motion toward Arnee; but with the first of the light, 
aheavy cannonade was opened on their rear. ‘The 
id} troops came twice to the right about, and the baggage 
| Was brought twice through the files, before it was 
Possible to discover whence the firing proceeded, A 
Council, which was called, and deliberated in great 
| Uncertainty, agreed in opinion, that an attack was 
to be expected on the rear, and the army was imme- 
Mately drawn up to receive it. The enemy’s horse, 
in the mean time, occupied the circumjacent grounds, 
j| More elevated than the low spot which was occupied 
vit a the English, and considerably galled them ; while 
iy SY der, dexterously detaching a division of his army 
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216 o Sir Eyre Coote 


BOOK V. under Tippoo, carried off the treasure from Apa 
Cuar. 5. ‘gave instructions to the commandant, and reinfa G 
1782. the garrison. Having accomplished his object h > 
retired as the English advanced; and one of his | 
and a tumbril which stuck in the bed of the wA 
3 et 
were the only trophies of the day. Deeming it Vt 
to attempt the reduction of Arnee, the English re 
the 7th were considerably advanced on their marh 
back to Madras, when a regiment of European q. 
valry, which Sir Eyre Coote called his grand guan, 
were drawn into an ambuscade, and either killed o 
taken prisoners. After attempting without succes 
to lead the enemy into a similar snare near Wants 
wash, on the 9th, the General proceeded on hi 
march, and on the 20th arrived at Madras. 
On the 29th of that month, by a letter from th 
Governor-General to Lord Macartney, the conclusion 
of peace with the Mahrattas was announced at Ma 
dras. Si» Eyre Coote, as solely invested with the 
power of war and peace, of his own authority, an 
without consulting the Governor and Council of Mt 
dras, proposed to Hyder, or rather summoned him, 
to accede to the treaty concluded between the Eng: 
lish and the Mahrattas, to restore all the forts which 
he had taken, and within six months to evacuate 
Carnatic; otherwise, the arms of the Mahratls . 
would be joined to those of the English, in order w 
chastise him. Lord Macartney, alarmed at so datity | 
an assumption of the whole power of the President}: 
is accused of having diverted the mind of ps 
from peace, by teaching him to doubt the validity & 
any agreement with the General, in which the¥ 
vernor and Council had not a part. But Hyder 
well knew the politics of India to receive grea 
an 
tiei 


1 Memoirs of the late War in Asia, i. 403, which, being 
tinguishing panegyric upon Hastings, takes part against Macar! 
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Arne, tion to his apprehensions from the threats of the BOOK V. 

afore fi General ; He was too well acquainted with the CHAP. 5. 

a hy 7) intrigues of l adras to receive new lights from the 1782, 

S gi communication, even if it had been made, which was 

e Tive, | thus imputed to Lord Macartney. To retain the 

1t Vain negotiation more completely independent of the civil 

lish} authority, the General moved from Madras, on the 

‘manh! Jstof July, and lessened his distance from Hyder, 

ean ta} Sir Eyre was a most unequal match for the Mysorean, 

guar} in the arts of diplomacy, and allowed himself to be 

illed | duped. Hyder amused him in the neighbourhood of 

succes} Wandewash, till the army had wholly consumed not 

Wandal only their own rice, but also that of the garrison ; 

on his} and till he had completely arranged with the French 
Admiral a plan of combined operations for the reduc- 

om the} tion of Negapatam. He then demanded a little time 

clusion] for deliberation, and, suddenly, withdrawing his va- 

at Maf keel, left the General in total darkness with regard 

ith the| to his designs. A 

y, mi| Sir Eyre Coote was obliged to return to Madras; 

of Ma} and good fortune alone defeated the train which was 

dhim | laid for the reduction of Negapatam. Suffrein, in 

e Eng-| sailing to Negapatam, was descried by the English 

which fleet, and in spite of every attempt to gain the road 

acuate} Without fighting, was by the skilful movements of 

hrattis} the Admiral constrained to venture a battle. After 

der ij Tefitting at Ceylon, both fleets had returned to the 

daring) Cast about the end of J une, the French to the port 

denoj | of Cuddalore, the English to that of Negapatam. 

Hydet Weighing ancher about three in the afternoon on the 

dity | 3d of July, the English Admiral steered in a south- 

ee | “Y direction in order to gain the wind of the enemy, 

der {10 7 aid about 11 o’clock on the following day the action 

paid] Commenced. It was close, warm, and general. Af- 

„a mta | ter an hour and a half, during which the fire had 

ey’ | n equally well maintained. on both sides, the _ 

itp 


E 
| 
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Operations of Suffrein, 
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300K v. French line appeared to be getting into disorde,| ppe 5t 
Cuar. 5- and the English began to cheer themselves With tet gas’ 
hopes of a speedy and glorious victory, when a, Bp 
den alteration in the wind disturbed their Order = gat’ 
battle, afforded an opportunity to Suffrein, of Which divisio 
he dexterously availed himself, to form a line wih] Burp 
those ships which had suffered the least, for Coverite} that t 
the disabled part of his fleet, and induced the Eng | pected 
lish Admiral to collect his scattered ships. At the| and e 
approach of evening he cast anchor between New.| mitted 
patam and Nagore.’ The French, having pass} ofthe 
the night about three leagues to leeward, proceeda} rage 
the next morning to Cuddalore ; and the Englis drew 
fleet, though it saw them, was too much disabled} dange 
pursue. The English Admiral, after remaining a} enemy 
fortnight at Negapatam, arrived at Madras onthe} pose i 
20th, in order to refit. In the mean time Suffren! the ti 
had proceeded with characteristic activity, a quality! that } 
in which he was never surpassed, in preparing hi | gover 
fleet, for sea at Cuddalore. He was a man, tha, ; to se: 
when the exigency required, would work for days} mand, 
like a ship’s carpenter, in his shirt. He visited the} proce 
houses and buildings at Cuddalore, and, for wanto| sailed 
other timber, had the beams which suited his purp] hands 
taken out. To some of his officers, who represented] Point 
to him the shattered condition of his ships, thè| ments 
alarming deficiency of his stores, the impossibility d| chore 
supplying his wants in a desolated part of India, ant} troop 
the necessity of repairing to the islands to refit; thej teries 
whole value, he replied, of the ships was trivial, i fore y 
comparison with the object which he was comm \ Morn 
sioned to attain; and the ocean should be his b | Ish { 


bour, till he found a place in India to repair them. On ; ve 
© and] 


1782. 


1 . . i 
M It 1s said that two of the French line of battle ship 
e action, but that Suffrein fired into them, till they hoist 
: again; and in consequence were saved, 
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The French take Trincomalee, 


ly prep 
Pr on the lst of the month; that the first 


il dision of the French reinforcements expected from 
ith} Burope WaS actually arrived at Point de Galle; and 
tthe second, with Bussy himself, was daily ex- 
ted. Greatly alarmed for the fate of Trincomalee, 
| and even of Negapatam, the President and Com- 
| mittee deemed it requisite to quicken the preparations 
| tthe Admiral, whose activity equalled not his cou- 
mge and seamanship, by a letter, in which they 
il dew his attention to this intelligence, and to the 
danger which every day was incurred, while an 
- enemy’s fleet kept the sea, without a British to op- 
pose it. The jealousy of the Admiral was acute; of 
the time for sailing, he replied, that he was the judge; 
ily! thathe was not responsible for his conduct to the 
b, government of Madras; and that he should proceed 
į to sea with his Majesty’s squadron under his com- 
“mand, as soon as it was fit for service.’ He did not 
proceed to sea before the 20th of August; when he 
sailed to Trincomalee, and found it already in the 
hands of the enemy. Suffrein, after proceeding to 
| Point de Galle, where he was joined by the reinforce- 
| Ments from Europe and two ships of the line, an- 
| thored in Trincomalee Bay on the 25th; landed the 
_ Moops before day the next morning; opened the bat- 
| teries on the 29th; silenced those of the garrison be- 
e night ; and summoned the place the following 
pening: Eager to anticipate the arrival of the Eng- 
Sh fleet, Suffrein offered the most honourable terms. 
4 and Ube were surrendered on the last of the month, 
Ughes arrived on the 2d of September. 


tha 


1 Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, i. 122, 


je ath of August, the Governor of Fort St. George Book V. 
5 informed, that the French fleet was already not ©"4?- 5. 
ared for sea, but had actually sailed to the 1782, 
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Naval Action. 


Book v. Early on the following morning the French fleet 
Cuar. 5. proceeded to sea; when the English were eager to 
1782, redeem by a victory the loss of Trincomalee. The 


French had twelve, the English eleven sail of th 
line; the French had four ships of fifty guns, the 
English only one. The battle began between tyg 
and three in the afternoon, and soon became general, 
After raging for three hours with great fury in every 
part of the line; the darkness of the night at last 
terminated one of the best fought actions then ye, 
corded in the annals of naval warfare. The exertions 
of Suffrein himself were remarkable, for he was ill se. 
conded by his captains, of whom he broke no fewer 
than six, immediately after the engagement. Tor. 
tunately for the French fleet, they had the island of 
Trincomalee at hand, to receive them ; but in crowd. 
ing into it in the dark, one ship struck upon the 
rocks, and was lost; and two others were so much 
disabled, that ten days elapsed before they were able 
to enter the harbour. Suffrein then described them 


as presents which he had received from the British | 


Admiral; who, regarding the proximity of Trinco- 
malee as a bar to all attempts, and finding his am- 
munition short, immediately after the battle’ pro 
ceeded to Madras. 

Hyder, upon the disappointment of his plan against 
Negapatam by the rencounter between the French 
and English fleets, returned upon his steps; and pro- 


ceeded toward his magazine at Arnee. Upon the | 
return of the English army to Madras, a plan had | 
been concerted for the recovery of Cuddalore. The 
` return, indeed, of Hyder, by alarming the General 


for the safety of Wandewash, made him wish t0 
lessen rather than increase his distance from that 
fort; but after a day’s march, having learned that 


Hyder had passed the river Arnee, he proceeded in } 
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| te direction of Cuddalore, and on the 6th of Sep- BOOK V. i 
ember encamped on the red hills of Pondicherry. "AP. 5. :, 
o „ Jntelligence, here received, of the fall of Trincomalee, irse KAE 
of another action between the fleets, and of the in- 
rention of the British Admiral to return to Madras, HERNI T 
| induced the General, who had sustained a second pa- ik 


ralytic attack, to return to the same place with the eit 
| anny ; 
The Presidency were thrown into the utmost agi- f 
tation and alarm by an unexpected event; the re- s if i 
fsal of the Admiral to co-operate in the enterprise tee, va 
against Cuddalore; and the declaration of his in- Ha i 
tention. to proceed to Bombay and leave the coast i 
during the ensuing monsoon. If the coast were left i i 
mprotected by a British fleet, while the harbour of ai 
Trincomalee enabled the enemy to remain, and while A 
Hyder was nearly undisputed master of Carnatic, he 
nothing less was threatened than the extirpation of — le 
able | the English from that quarter of India. Beside these @® 
hem / important considerations, the Council pressed upon eX) 
| the mind of the Admiral, the situation of the Presi- y @ 
dency in regard to food; that their entire depen- SA S 


dance rested upon the supplies which might arrive 

by sea; that the stock in the warehouses did not ex- | 
ceed 30,000 bags; that the quantity afloat in the 4H 
toads amounted but to as much more, which the $ 
mmber of boats demanded for the daily service of 
his squadron had deprived them of the means of 
hnding: that the monthly consumption was 50,000 
bags at the least ; and that, if the vessels on which 
they depended for their supply were intercepted, 
(such would be the certain consequence of a French i n 
fleet without an English upon the coast,) nothing less ! j 
į than famine was placed before their eyes. The i 
Admiral was reminded that he had remained in i 
“kety upon the coast during the easterly monsoon of { 


a 
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Desertion by the Admiral. 


992 
BOOK V. the former year, and might still undoubtedly find | pultit 
Cuar. 5. come harbour to afford him shelter. A letter too sopera 
1782. was received express from Bengal, stating that Mı, cho e 
Ritchie, the marine surveyor, would undertake t me to 
conduct his Majesty’s ships to a safe anchorage in | arts 
the mouth of the Bengal river. And it was known pupos 
that Sir -Richard Bickerton, with a re-inforcement reeks, 
of five sail of the line from England, had already | jundr 
touched at Bombay, and was on his way round for | sferi 
Madras. count 
The Admiral remained deaf to all expostulations, Gover 
In the mean time intelligence was received that the rants, 
enemy were preparing to attack Negapatam. The | he ev 
President had already prevailed upon Sir Eyre Coote | after t 
to send a detachment of 300 men under Colonel | feet, $ 
Fullarton into the southern provinces, which, since | ments 
the defeat of Colonel Brathwaite, had lain exposed | Jighth 
to the ravages of Hyder, and were now visited with raised 
scarcity, and the prospect of famine. Within two © as Sir 
days of the former intelligence, accounts were re i Hugh 
ceived that seventeen sail of the enemy’s fleet had _ him t 
arrived at Negapatam, and that the place was already | to the 
attacked. The most earnest expostulations were still | Gener 
addressed to the Admiral in vain; and the morning | now 
of the 15th of October exhibiting the appearance of | ‘many 
a storm, the fleet set sail and disappeared. ‘The fol- | Th 
lowing morning presented a tremendous spectacle to | which 
the wretched inhabitants of Madras; several large thoug 
vessels driven ashore; others foundered at their an- | sident 
chors; all the small craft, amounting to nearly 100 | to wit 
in number, either sunk or stranded ; and the whole | Stuar 
of the 30,000 bags of rice irretrievably gone. The 
ravages of Hyder had driven crowds of the inhabk \ vy, 
tants from all parts of the country to seek refuge ab | a isy 
Madras, where multitudes were daily perishing of ine 
want. Famine now raged in all his horrors; and th? | in Asn 
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Alarming State of Madras. 
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ye to inter them, were daily collected, and piled in 
0 


arts, to be buried in large trenches made for the 
5; = 


purpose out of the town, to the number, for several 


veeks, of not less, it is said, than twelve or fifteen 
jyndred a week. What was done to remove the 
afering inhabitants to the less exhausted parts of the 
quntry, and to prevent unnecessary consumption, the 
Governor sending away his horses and even his ser- 
ants, could oniy mitigate, and that to a small degree, 
the evils which were endured.’ On the fourth day 
after the departure of Sir Edward Hughes and his 
feet, Sir Richard Bickerton arrived, with three regi- 
ments of 1,000 each, Sir John Burgoyne’s regiment of 
light horse, amounting to 340, and about 1000 recruits 


with raised by the Company, chiefly in Ireland ; but as soon 
two as Sir Richard was apprized of the motions of Sir E. 
ere i Hughes, he immediately puttosea, and proceeded after 
had | him to Bombay. Sir Eyre Coote also, no longer equal 
eady | tothe toils of command, set sail for Bengal; and 
‘still | General Stuart remained at the head. of the army, 
ning | now encamped at Madras, with provisions for not 
ce of many days, and its pay six months in arrear. - 

fol- | The exclusive power over the military operations, 
eto | which had been entrusted to Coote, and which, 
arge | though it greatly impeded the exertions of the Pre- 
rat | sident, motives of delicacy and prudence forbade him 
100 | to withdraw, belonged, under no pretext, to General 
hole | Stuart; and the Governor and Council proceeded to 
The | 

nabi- j "The violence of the tendency there was to calumniate Lord Macart- 
re at j ey is witnessed by the absurd allegations which even found their way 
g of ™ Publications in England; that he kept the grain on board the ships 


{ t 
ithe | ina 


0 B ` ° 
Rape’ his Profit out of its engrossment. See Memoirs of the late War 
sia, i, 413, 


yititude of the dead and the dying threatened to BOOKV. 
dd the evils of pestilence. The bodies of those ©#*” 5- 
hid expired in the streets or the houses without any 
hoe 


1782. 
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BOOK V. carry their own pl 


Death of Hyder Ali. 


ans into execution, for checkin 


Cuar. 5. the profuse expenditure of the army, and making thy 


1782. 


most advantageous ‘disposition of the troops, Aun 
inforcement of 400 Europeans was dispatched ; 
co-operate with the Bombay army in effecting , 
diversion on the western side of Hyder’s dominions. 
300 of the same troops were sent to the Norther 
Circars against an apprehended invasion of tl 


French; and 500 to strengthen the garrison at )y, | 


gapatam. Fortunately for the English, the Fren 
had no-information or conception of the unprotectel 
and starving condition in. which Madras had beem 
left. It remained unvisited, even by a few frigates 
to intercept the corn ships: and from Bengal an 
the Circars considerable supplies were received. An 
event also arrived, of such magnitude, as to affect the 
views of almost every state in India, and suddenly ty 
cheer the gloom which darkened the- prospects cf 
the English. Their great enemy Hyder’ Ali, who 
began his career in one of the lowest situations of life; 


who, totally destitute of the benefits of education, 


raised himself to be the sovereign of a great empire, 


office! 
jones 
» howe’ 
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and displayed a talent for government and for waro] ofall 


which they had met with no example in India, died 
at Chittore in the beginning of December, at an age 
not exactly ascertained, but certainly exceeding 
eighty ; when his destined successor Tippoo was ata 
great distance; having been detached to the wester 
coast to oppose Colonel Humberstone’s invasion. 
That officer, after remaining at Calicut from the 


end of May till the beginning of September, pl? | 
ceeded to Palacotah, a strong fort, situated about | 


mile from Palacatcherry, and commanding the grea 


a PE! 
southern pass between the coasts, with an army © | 


sisting of more than 900 British troops, and 200 


Bombay sepoys; beside 1,200 sepoys with Europes | 


them, 
and tl 
denly 
sions, 
hands, 
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Operations of Colonel Humberstone. 


officers 


| fificulty, dispersed the enemy, who met them at 
-about three miles distance from the fort. To take 
Palacatcherry, without heavy artillery, was, after 
| three days’ inspection, considered impossible; and 
the army were ordered to march at four o'clock on 
the morning of the 22d, in order to occupy a camp 
at several miles distance, till the battering cannon 
should arrive. Unfortunately, the officer who con- 
ducted the retreat, instead of putting the line to the 
| right about, ordered them to countermarch, which 
tirew the baggage and stores to the rear, Apprized 
fall their motions, the enemy dexterously watched 
them, in a narrow defile, till all except the rear guard 
‘and the baggage had passed, when the enemy sud- 
8] dently made an attack, and the whole of the provi- 
| sions, and almost all the ammunition, fell into their 
hands. It now only remained for the English to 
make their retreat to the coast with the greatest ex- 
_Telition. They were attacked from every thicket ; 
“Xceedingly harassed both on flanks and rear; 
sp ee the two first days they hardly tasted food ; 
Em uilon the 18th of November, when- they reached 
“the the fortifications of which, as well ic 

`e of Mangaracotah, they blew up, they received 


op Yon, ry. A 
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BOOK V. 
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Tippoo Saheb recalled. 


intelligence that ‘Tippoo Saheb, with 20,000 men, 
whom the weakness of the English in Carnatic had 


` enabled Hyder to detach for the protection of his 


western provinces, was advancing upon them With 


marched but a few miles on the following Morning, 
when Tippoo’s advanced parties opened a cannonade 
on their rear. Fighting every step of the march, 
they arrived towards dark at the river Paniané, which 
appeared impassable. After a painful search of two 
hours a ford was found, which, though it reached up 
to the- chin of an ordinary man, they resolved to at, 
tempt, and happily passed with the loss of but two 
black women, among the followers of the camp. The 
enemy, expecting to find them an easy prey in the 
morning, had totally neglected to watch them during 
the night. Next day they reached the town of Pa. 
niané, against which the operations of Tippoo were 
immediately commenced. Before dawn on the 28th 
of November, the enemy, divided into. four columns, 
including a portion of Lally’s corps, with that officer 
himself at their head, made a strong assault upon the 
English lines, as yet incomplete. They had dis 
lodged a body of sepoys, and were in possession of 
the guns, before the English troops got under arms} 
when the forty-second regiment, advancing with fixed 
bayonets, threw them into confusion. They made 
various attempts to rally, but with considerable 
slaughter were compelled to retreat. Tippoo cot 
tinued the blockade, and was understood to be me 
ditating another attack, when he received the news 


of his father’s decease. He departed immediately | 
with a few horse, leaving orders for the army ® | expli 


me 


follow. 


No sooner was intelligence received of the death | 
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f Hyder, than Lord Macartney, aware of the feeble BOOK v. 
cement of an Indian army, and justly estimating the "4? 5- 
hances of its dispersion, if, at the moment of con- 1782, 


| ternation, it were vigorously attacked, expressed his 


eagerness for action. General Stuart, instead of se- 
ending this ardour, either by having the troops in 
yeadiness, or putting them in motion, was employing 
his time and his talents in squabbles with the civil 
authority. Slight symptoms of military impatience, 
under the command of the Company’s servants, had, 
at different times, already appeared. But it was 
under Coote, that it first assumed a formidable as- 
pect. The independant authority which was yielded 
to that commander corrupted the views of the mi- 
itary officers; and General Stuart was well calcu- 
lated to uphold a controversy on the subject of his 
own pretensions. From the moment of his elevation 
to the command of the troops, and to a voice in the 
deliberations which regulated their actions, he is ac- 
cused of having diligently objected to almost every 
proposal; and of having filled the records of the 
Company with teasing discussions on his own dig- 
nity, privileges, and emoluments. ‘The King’s offi- 
cers, indeed, from an early period of their services in 
India, assumed an air, proportionate, as they imagined, 
to the dignity of the master whom they served ; and 
they now, under General Stuart, distinctly asserted 
the doctrine of being at liberty to obey, or not to 
obey the Company, as they themselves held fit. A 


| doctrine which implied the extinction of the civil au- 
thority, and went to subvert the government of the 


Company, appeared to Lord Macartney to demand an 

The Committee 

agreed with him in recording a declaration; That 

When the King lent his troops for the service of the 

Company, and when they passed from the pay of the 
Q2 
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BOOK V. King into the pay of the Company, their Obedience | thous 
Cuar.5. to the Company, till the period of their recall, wag, | the | 
~izs2, condition necessary and understood : That the Kin 
reserved to himself the regulation of their interi f utmo 
economy; but with regard to their operations, gay, | that 
them not so much as instructions; which were Jef Ti 
exclusively to the Authority, for the service of which | Havi 
they were employed. The General, having though, | esto 
fit to deliver to the Committee what he called an an, | purs 
swer to this declaration, and therein to assert aright | betw 
of judging when he should obey, and when not, re | comb 
ceived by the unanimous resolution of the Com. | ofice 
mittee, a positive order to send no commands or in. | to p 
structions, except on business of discipline or detail, | troop 
to any of the King’s or Company’s officers without of th 
the approbation of the Committee. To these de | estab 
cisive measures General Stuart abstained from any after 
direct or declared resistance; and rather chose to | Cudo 
thwart the views of the President and Council by | and ‘ 
placing obstacles in their way. Upon their ear- of ar 
nest application, when the news arrived of the tish | 
death of Hyder, that the army should march, the | amou 
General affected to disbelieve the intelligence; and, | 11,5 
if it was true, replied, that the army would be Or 
ready for action in the proper time. When the fact field. 
was ascertained, and the remonstrances were re | the 
doubled; when letters were daily received, describing | ‘em 
the importance of the moment for striking a decisive | Md ¢ 
blow; when the commanding officer at Tripasore | %4 
sent express intelligence, that the whole of the ene- | Sati 
my’s camp was in consternation, that numbers had Was | 
deserted, and that, in the opinion of the deserters | fortif 
the whole army, if attacked before the arrival o} Velo 
Tippoo, would immediately disband and fly into thet Tipp 
own country, the General declared the army deficient ] had c 
in equipments for marching at that season of the yea! the f 
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| Tippoo ascends his Father's Throne. 29g ba 
| ough for upwards of a month he had been receiving BOOK V. fae) 
the strongest representations] on the necessity of Cus? 5- 2, Bi 
peeping it in readiness for action, with offers of the T83. he ae 
most exertions of the government to provide for TRET. 
that purpose whatever was required. - eae 1 
Tippoo, in the mean time, had admitted no delay. A BY 
- faving reached Colar, where he performed the ac- th 
 ystomed ceremonies at the tomb of his father, he 
pursued his course to the main army, which he joined oe 
yetween Arnee and Velore, about the end of De- l 
| cember. The address and fidelity of the leading 
pficers, who concealed the fatal event, had been able 
-to preserve some order and obedience among the iy li 
troops till he arrived; when the immediate payment i 
of their arrears, and a few popular regulations, firmly — - j r 
established Tippoo on his father’s throne. Shortly f tha 
after his arrival he was joined by a French force from ` i A $ 
Cuddalore, consisting of 900 Europeans, 250 Caffrees PED EA } 
_ and Topasses, 2,000 sepoys, and twenty-two pieces a le 
of artillery ; while at this time the whole of the Bri- CO 
| tish force in Carnatic, capable of taking the field, CY 
amounted to no more than 2,945 Europeans, and 
11,545 natives, =~ 
On the 4th of January the army at last took the i 
field. On the 5th of February they marched. On i 
| the Sth they arrived at Wandewash, where the i 
enemy appeared. On the 13th the General advanced j 1 
| and offered battle; when the enemy retired in haste n 
| md disorder towards the river. He withdrew the 
garrison from Wandewash and Carangoly, which it 
_ Was held impracticable to maintain ; and blew up the 
fortifications of both. He then marched towards He 
elore, and at that place received intelligence that ene 
'Ppoo Saib was retreating from Carnatic, that he y | 
í 


a) ordered Arcot to be evacuated, and two sides of iy 
| ve fort to be destroyed. 


ed EF 
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BOOK V. 


Cuar. 5. 
——— 


1783. 


Tippoo withdrawn Srom Carnatic 


Tippoo was recalled, not only by the care of estab. 
lishing his government, but of meeting a formidable 
invasion on the western coast, which had already 
approached the vitals of his kingdom. The English 
army, which had been left unobstructed on his 
departure from Paniané, about the beginning of 
December, proceeded about the end of that month, 
the sepoys by land to T ellicherry, the European part, 
by sea, to Merjee, about three hundred miles north 
of Paniané. In January, General Mathews, with an 
army under his command, from Bombay, arrived at 
Merjee, and summoned to his standard the rest of 
the troops on that part of the coast. He took by 
storm the fort of Onore, and reduced some other 
places of smaller consequence ; and about the middle 
of the month, with a force consisting of about 1,200 
Europeans, eight battalions of Sepoys, and a propor- 
tionate quantity of artillery and Lascars, moved 
toward the great pass which is known by the 
appellation of the Hussaingurry Ghaut. The ascent 
consisted of a winding road of about five miles in 
length, defended by batteries or redoubts at every 
turning. The army entered the pass on the morning 
of the 25th, and chiefly with the bayonet carried 
every thing before them, till they reached a strong 
redoubt at the top of the Ghaut; this appeared 
impregnable; but a party clambering up the rocks, 
came round upon it behind, and the whole of the 
pass was placed in their power. The next day they 
advanced to Hyder-nagur, or Bednore, the rich capital 
of one of the most important of all the depen- 
dencies of Mysore. They were on their march with 
no more than six rounds of ammunition for each 
man, when an English prisoner arrived, with terms 
from the Governor, and a proposal to surrender not 
only the city of Bednore, but the country and all it 
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by the Invasion of Bednore. 


jependencies. With the capital, most of the minor BOOK v. 
forts made a ready submission; but Ananpore, Man-_©#? 5 
alore, and some others, held out. Ananpore, after 1783. 
violating two flags of truce, stood the storm, and 
was carried on the 14th of February. In Mangalore, 
a breach being effected, the commander, unable to 
revail upon his people to maintain the defence, was 
obliged to surrender. In these transactions, particu- 
larly in the reduction of Onore and Ananpore, the 
English army have been accused of a barbarity 
unusual at the hands of a civilized foe. It appears 
not, however, that quarter, when asked, was refused; 
hut orders were given to shed the blood of every man 
who was taken under arms, and some of the officers 
were reprimanded for not seeing those orders rigidly 
executed.’ After the acquisition of Mangalore, the 
General, with a portion of the army, returned to 
Bednore, where the flames of discord were kindled 
by pretensions to the spoil. A vast treasure amount- 
ing to eighty-one lacs of pagodas, 801,000/. besides 
a quantity of jewels, was understood to have been 
found in Bednore. Of this, though the army was in 
the greatest distress for want of money, having re- 
ceived no pay for twelve months, some of the troops 
for a longer time, the General positively refused to 
divide any part. The most vehement complaints and 
Temonstrances ensued. Refractory proceedings were 
severely, if not arbitrarily punished ; and three of 
the leading officers, Colonel Macleod, Colonel Fum- 
herstone, and Major Shaw, left the army, and, pro- 
ceeding to Bombay, laid their representations before 


and A Vindication of the Conduct 
ar, under the command of 
bob Tippoo Sultaun,” by 
y Papers, 


"See Annual Register for 1783; 
ofthe English Forces employed in the late W 

Mgadier-General Matthews, against the Na 5 
Sundry Officers of the Bombay establishment. Parliamentar 
Ordered to be printed, 11th March, 1791. 
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The English in Bednore 


ROOK V. the Governor and Council. So flagrant to the 
Cuar. 5- Governor and Council did the conduct of the General 


1783. 


equally neglected. In this st 


appear, that they superseded him; and appointed 
Colonel Macleod, the next in rank, , to take the com. 
mand in his stead. Suspicions of his rapacity blazeq 
with violence; but it ought to be remembered, tha 
he lived not to vindicate his own reputation; ang 
that in circumstances, such as those in which he ws 
placed, suspicions of rapacity are easily raised, 
Colonel Macleod, now Brigadier-General, anq 
Commander-in-Chief, returning to the army with the 
two other officers, in the Ranger snow, fell in witha 
Mahratta fleet of five vessels of Geriah, on the "th 
of April. This fleet was not, it appears, apprised of 
the peace; and Macleod, full of impatience, temerity, 
and presumption, instead of attempting an explana. 
tion, or submitting to be detained at Geriah for a few 
days, gave orders to resist. Tha Ranger was taken, 
after almost every man in the ship was either killed 
or wounded. Major Shaw was killed, and Macleod 
and Humberstone wounded, the latter mortally. He 
died in a few days at Geriah, in the twenty-cighth 
year of his age, and was lamented as an officer of the 
most exalted promise; a man, who nourished his 
spirit with the contemplation of ancient heroes, and 


_ devoted his hours to the study of the most abstruse 


sciences connected with his profession. 

During this interval, the forty-second regiment 
was sent from Bednore to seize some forts below the 
Ghauts; the army was dispersed in detachments, t0 
occupy almost every town and mud fort in the coun- 
try; nothing, it is said, was dreamt of but riches: 
intelligence, fortifications, and subsistence, were all 
Ju : ate of supine insensi- 
bility, Tippoo suddenly appeared on the 9th of April 
drove in a detachment stationed four miles distant at 
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made Prisoners, 


the | o,ttiputs seized the town of Bednore with a consi- BOOK V. 
eral | jerable quantity of ammunition neglectfully remain- C#4?-5- 


ig without the magazine; laid siege to the fort; 
al sent detachments to occupy the Ghauts, and 
r rounding country. The English in Bednore were 
pen cut off from retreat ; the fortifications ruinous, 
| heit ammunition expended, their provisions low, and 
their numbers diminishing by disease and fatigue as 
yal as the sword. Honourable terms being pro- 
| mised, they surrendered by capitulation on the 30th 
of April; but instead of being sent according to 
agreement to the coast, they were put in irons and 
narched like felons to a dreadful imprisonment in the 
trong fortresses of Mysore. To apologize for this 
outrage upon the law of even barbarous nations, 
| Tippoo charged the English with a violation of the 
aticles of capitulation in robbing the public treasure ; 
and the suspicions which were attached to the cha- 
icter of the General have given currency to a story 
that he ordered the bamboo of his palanquin to be 
j pierced and filled with pagodas. 

After this important success, Tippoo proceeded to 
Mangalore, in which the remains of the English 
amy collected themselves, with such provisions as 
the suddenness of the emergency allowed them to 
procure. On the possession of Mangalore, the chief 
fortress and the best harbour of Canara, Tippo, as 
Well as his father, set an extraordinary value. On 
the 16th of May a reconnoitering party of his horse 
‘peared on a height near the town. On the 20th 
the Picquets, on the 23d the outposts of the garrison 
| Vere driven in, and the investment of the place was 
| Tendered complete. 
| During the march of Tippoo from Carnatic to the 
Western side of his kingdom, and the operations 
| Which preceded his arrival at Mangalore, tlie follow- 


an} 
= 
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1783. 


034 Operations of the Army 
BOOK V. ing occurrences took place at Madras. As soon ag the | amy 
Cuar. 5. General ascertained the departure of the enemy, he garcl 
returned with the army, and on the 20th of Febra M us 
encamped near the Mount. The policy of supportin stuar 
the English army in Bednore against the army gf | he wi 
Tippoo, by strong incursions on the southern and | all th 
eastern parts of his dominions, presented itself, in the | days: 
strongest point of view, to the Governor and Counci, | pss tl 
The army stationed in Tanjore and the southern Pro | cess n 
vinces received orders to march towards the West: | ho 
and to General Stuart it was recommended, to march | that | 
upon Tippoo’s frontier in the direction of Velore | ymai 
Any such movement he declared to be impossible; | fleet | 
and while the army remained inactive, Suffrein, augm 
Š whom the British fleet had not yet returned to| ands 
oppose, found no difficulty in landing Bussy, witha | ten I 
reinforcement of French troops at Cuddalore, It was | cruits 
an object of great importance to recover possession of | man 
that place, before the works should be strengthened, of Su 
and the army of Tippoo, with the French troop , Ti 
which were with him, should be able to return. To j wher 
all the expostulations of the Governor and Council, | comp 
the General is accused of having replied, only by the | made 
statement of wants and difficulties, operating as | place 
grounds of delay. About fourteen days after the time | by fi 
fixed upon by himself, that is, on the 21st of April firing 
in consequence of peremptory commands, he marched | and - 
with the army towards Cuddalore. Contrary to his | The 
pledge, that he would not recall to his assistance the | in th 
southern army, without the strongest necessity, of | terou 
which he engaged to apprise the Committee, he | Were 
secretly wrote to the Commanding Officer three days || attac 
before his departure, to join him with the greatest | atmy 
part of the force under his command. . By this abu® | almo 
of their confidence, the Committee were induced | onth 
withdraw the discretionary power over the souther | the 1 


1783. 
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at Madras. 235 


28 th yin which they had granted at his request. ‘The Book v. 
IY, he | parch from Madras to Cuddalore, about 100 miles, ©™4?- 5. 
„ usually performed in twelve days. General 1783 


m 1 
on Í gyart had no obstruction either to meet or to fear; 
my gf | fe was, toa degree unusually perfect, supplied with 
Nand | althe requisites for his march ; yet he spent forty 
in the | days upon the road, that is, marched at the rate of 
uncil, | Jess than three miles a day, though the chance of suc- 
n pro. | gss mainly depended upon dispatch, and the Admiral, 
West; | who was to co-operate with the expedition, declared 
march | that he could not, for want of water and provisions, 
elore, | remain before Cuddalore till the end of June. The 
sible; | feet had returned to Madras on the 12th of April, 
ffrein, augmented to seventeen sail of the line, four frigates, 
ed to | andsome smaller vessels; and soon after, a fleet of 
itha | ten Indiamen, and three store ships, with 1,000 re- 
twas | cuits to the army, arrived under convoy of the Bristol 
ion of | man of war, after a narrow escape from the squadron 
ened, of Suffrein. 


roops , The army arrived at Cuddalore on the 7th of June, 

To | where the enemy had already thrown up, and almost 
incil, | completed, considerable works. An attack was to be 
y the | made on these works on the 13th, in three several 
g a| places at once; and it was planned to give the signal 
time | by firing three guns from a hill. Amid the noise of 
April, | fring, a signal of this description could not be heard; 
ched | and the attacks were made at three several times. 
o his | The English were repulsed; but the enemy quitting, 
e the | inthe pursuit, a part of their works, which were dex- 
n of | terously occupied by a division of the English army, 
» he | were thrown into consternation, and withdrew. This 
days | attack had nearly incurred the ruin of the English 


atest | amy, and left sixty-two officers, and 920 men, 
buse | almost al] Europeans, either dead or mortally wounded 
ed to | the field. The English lay upon their arms during 
hem | the night in expectation of an attack, which the 
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BOOK V. troops, fatigued and unprotected, would have fy 
Cuar. 5. it difficult to sustain. But the spirit of Bussy 


1783. 


Operations of the French. 


Und 
2 one . 7 Wa 
chilled by age and infirmities ; and he restrained ¢ 


impetuosity of his officers, who confidently Predict 
the destruction of the British army. 

On the following day Sir Edward Hughes, and 
Suffrein, who had followed him from T rincomalee 
arrived with their respective fleets. The English 
remained at anchor till the 16th; on the 17th, and 
two succeeding days, the fleets performed a Variety of 
movements for the purpose of gaining or keeping the 
wind; and about four o'clock on the 20th they en. 
gaged. The English consisted of eighteen sail, the 
French only of sixteen, and so leaky, that most of 
them it was necessary to pump during the battle: 
yet Suffrein, by dexterous management, contrived 
in several instances to place two of his vessels upon 
one of the English, of which five were but little en. 
gaged. The combatants were parted by night, and 
the next day the French were out of sight, but ap- 
peared at anchor in the road of Porto Novo on the 
morning of the 22d. The British Admiral, deeming 
it inexpedient to attack them, only offered battle, and 
then made sail for Madras. It has been both as 
serted and denied that Suffrein weighed, and stood 
after him: but it is certain that he arrived at Cut: 
dalore on the following day. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to land as many men as he could spare from 
the fleet; and measures were concerted between him 
and Bussy for the most vigorous operations. ‘They 


made a sally on the 25th, which was repulsed; buta 


grand effort was preparing for the 4th of July; and 
so much were the English reduced by the sword, by 
sickness, and fatigue, that the most fatal consequence 


were probable and feared. Sir Edward Hughes * 


Madras, and the British army exposed to Suffren 
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nd Bussy at Cuddalore, presented a dismal prospect ROOK V. 


Y Was fo the imaginations of the Governor and Council; “#4”: 5. 


q the when intelligence was received of the signature in 1783, 
dicted purope ofa treaty of peace between the English and 

french. It was immediately resolved, though official 
» and | intelligence had not yet arrived, to send a flag of 
Nalee, | uce to Bussy, recommending an immediate cessa- 
nglish | tion of arms. To this proposal the French com- 
» and | pander acceded, with less difficulty than might have 
ty of | heen expected. Bussy even consented to invite 
g the | Tippoo to a participation in the peace, and to send i 
Yen | sitive orders to the French troops to retire im- | 
» the | mediately from his service. 
st of | Upon the evacuation of Carnatic by Tippoo, the . 
attle: | occasion was not omitted of making to him an over- 
rived | jure of peace by means of a Brahmen, in the confi- 
upon | dence of the King of Tanjore. A favourable answer 
e en 


was remitted ; but a point of etiquette, for which the 
„and — Governor was a great stickler, leading to another on 


t ap- + the part of Tippoo, broke off the negotiation. To the 

1 the application from Bussy, however, an answer was re- 

mng | turned in little more than a month, offering peace 

„al | upon certain conditions, and expressing a desire to 

h a | send two ambassadors to Madras. Upon the arrival '| 
stood | of the vakeels it appeared that a peace, upon the Hit 
Cud | basis of a mutual restitution of conquests, might A 
pl | easily be made; and for the acceleration of so desir- d 
from ible an event, especially on account of the prisoners, nak 
| him | to whose feclings, and even lives, a few weeks were of i 
They | importance, it was deemed expedient to send three f 
buta _ Commissioners along with ‘Tippoo’s vakeels, to expe- ; 
and \ dite on the spot the business of negotiation. 

d, by Measures, in the mean time, were pursued for 

ance A creating a diversion in favour of the detachment 

cs at esieged in Mangalore. The two divisions of the 


fret amy which were stationed for the protection, the i 
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General Stuart arrested 


one of the northern, the other of the southern j 
vinces, were reinforced ; and instructed to threaten 
or attack the enemy in that part of his dominions to 
which they approached. The division in the south 
was, in the opinion of Colonel Fullarton, by whom i 
was commanded, augmented sufficiently to penetrat, 
into the very heart of Mysore, and possibly to atta 
the capital itself. 

Amid these proceedings, the contentions whieh 
prevailed between the heads of the civil and military 
departments were hastening to a decision. Alon 
with the flag of truce which was forwarded to the 
French, it was resolved in the Committee to send 
orders for the recall of General Stuart to the Presi. 
dency, as well because they could not depend upm 
his obedience, as because they deemed it necessary to 
hear the account which he might render of his con 
duct. After a temporary neglect of the commands 
of the Committee, the General thought proper to 
leave the army and proceed to Madras; where, super- 
seding mutual explanations, the customary disputes 
were renewed and inflamed. The Governor at last 
submitted to the Committee a motion, that General 
Stuart should be dismissed from the Company’s ser- 
vice. In the minute by which this motion was in- 
troduced, the misconduct of the General in the ex 
pedition to Cuddalore, and the acts of disobedience, 
which were sufficient in number and magnitude to 
imply the transfer of all power into his hands, were 
stated as the principal grounds of the proposed pro 


ceeding ; to which the votes of the Committee im | 


mediately imparted their unanimous sanction. Stuart 
however, announced his determination to retain the 


command of the King’s troops; and Sir John Buh | 


goyne, on whom, as second in rank, the comma! 
would devolve, intimated his intention to obey tH 
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remained a few days, and was then embarked for 


¿| ggland. 
The original plan, to the execution of which the 
| „wy in the south was destined, was, that it should 
enetrate on the one side, and the army under Colonel 
| Humberstone at Paniané on the other, into the coun- 
try of Coimbetore, forming a line of communication 
fom the one coast to the other, through the middle 
of Tippoo’s dominions. In this scheme, which was 
framed and suggested by Mr. Sullivan, the gentleman 
at the head of the civil department in the Trichi- 
nopoly district, was included a negotiation for raising 
nands | disturbance against 'Fippoo in his own dominions, by 
setting up the pretensions of the deposed Rajah of 
Mysore. In the months of April and May, 1783, 
the forts of Caroor, Avavarcouchy, and Dindigul, 
| were reduced; but the exhausted state of the coun- 
| try, not more from the ravages of the enemy, than 
| the disorganization of the government, cramped the 
operations of the army by scarcity of supplies. ‘The 
first object of Colonel Fullarton, who took the com- 
mand of the southern army, was to augment the field 
force by battalions from Tanjore, ‘Trichinopoly, and 
Tinivelly ; and, vigorously aided as he was by the 
chief civil servants of the Company, not only to pro- 
tite supplies, but soothe the minds, and conciliate 
J the favour, of the different classes of the people. It 
; Vas not before the 25th of May, 1783, that he began 
| to march from Dindigul towards Daraporam. The 
eduction of this place, which fell on the 2d of June, 
| Afforded one incident, which, being a characteristic 
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Cuar. 5. 
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1783. 


Operations of Colonel Fullarton 


circumstance, deserves to be stated. It was imposs, 
ble to approach so near the fort as to determine With 
precision the most advantageous point of attack, One 
spy explained the circumstances of the place to the 


Commanding Officer, and another to the Adjutant, 
General. Each of these officers drew a plan from | 


the description which he himself had received; ang 
they coincided so exactly both with one another, and 


with the facts, that a body of troops marched jn, | 


dark night, crossed a river, and occupied a stron 

position within 400 yards of the fort, where the bat. 
teries were constructed which effected the breach, 
The accuracy with which the Indian spies convey the 
idea of a fort even by verbal communication, and 
still more by models made of clay, is represented as 
not surprising only, but almost incredible. The 
orders which General Stuart, unknown to the Con. 
mittee, dispatched to the southern army, stopped them 
at this point in their career of conquest; and they 
were within three miles of the enemy’s camp when they 
received intelligence that hostilities with the French 
had ceased, and that an armistice was concluded with 
Tippoo. Jn the interval Colonel Fullarton had pro- 
ceeded with great activity in restoring obedience and 
order in Madura and Tinivelly, in which, during the 
distress of the Madras government, almost all the 
Polygars had revolted. According to Fullarton, the 
management of the province by the Company's and 
the Nabob’s servants had been corrupt and oppressive, 
and hence pregnant with disorder, in the extreme. 


One single exception he produces, Mahomed Issoof | 
Khan. “ While he ruled these provinces, his whole | 


administration denoted vigour and effect: his justice 


was unquestioned, his word unalterable, his measures - 


were happily combined and firmly executed, the guilty 
had no refuge from punishment. On comparing 
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K | t. the English commander, “ the state of that BOOK V. 
w \ tty with his conduct and remarks, I found that Car- 5. 
X A dom, vigour, and mtegrity, were never more con- 1783 


an _giouous in a4 eee of whatever climate or com- id ; 
tant, | plexi” n ne month -of August, when-the re- HE.: 
from igforcements had joined him from the army at Cud- j QR 
ang | more, and the Polygars were sufficiently reduced HAA 
i and humbled to be disposed to a general submission, EPS ite 
Ling | this Commander moved towards the frontier of My. i Hh) 
trong re, under instructions to remain inactive, while the i f ; 
s bag | result was uncertain of the negotiation with Tippoo. eat 
each, | M the interval thus afforded, among other arrange- i : 
Y the ments, Colonel Fullarton established a system of i 
Fil intelligence, under a defect of which the English had Goh 
ed as laboured during the whole of the war; and establish- held 
The ditin such perfection, even into the heart of the nee 
Com. | cuemy’s country, that, “during many months,” to bin 
them "e his own expressions, “ of continued marching, ` ey 
they | through a country almost unexplored, he never once T ) 
filed in his supplies, nor did any material incident j @ 
Í escape his knowledge.” On the 18th of October, e? 
| when the supplies of the army were almost exhaust- i Pr’ 
| ed, intelligence arrived, that Tippoo had recom- ~ A 
menced hostilities against Mangalore. Colonel Ful- U 
larton.had long meditated an enterprise against Serin- 
§apatam, but none of the forts, directly in the route, + 
Vere sufficiently strong to be confided in as an inter- | tea 
mediate magazine, or, in the event of failure, as a Pern iy | 
lace of retreat. It was therefore determined to my Hi 
march upon Palacatcherry, which was one of the ap i 
Strongest places in India, commanded the pass be- Lae 
| teen the coasts, and secured a communication with are, | 
‘great extent of fertile country. After a march of aes a 
sures | Sat difficulty, much impeded by woods and inces- ie | 
uilig 5 if i | 
ing, | ! Fullarton’s View of the English Interests in India, p. 189. Cat 
| VOL. ty, R py 
| he | 
i $ 
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ROOK V.sant rain, the army re 


Contradictory Orders 


ached Palacatcherry ON the 


Cuar. 5. Ath of November. They immediately commenced 


1783. 


and carried on their operations with great vigour: 
put the strength of the place, and the active resist, 
ance of the garrison, threatened them with a tedioy, 
siege. On the 13th, two batteries were opened, and 
before sun-set the defences of the enemy were y 
much impaired, that their fire was considerally 
abated. At night Captain Maitland took advantage 
of a heavy rain to drive the enemy from the cover 
way, and to pursue them within the first gateway, 
to the second: Here he was stopped, but gallantly 
defended himself, till additional troops arrived ; when 
the enemy, alarmed by the idea of a general assault, 
called for quarter, and put the English in posses. 
sion of the fort. The army then marched to Coimbe. 
tore, which they reached on the 26th of November, 
and which surrendered before they effected a breach, 
They had now the conquest of Seringapatam, and 
the entire subversion of the power of Tippoo, full in 
their view. The brave garrison of Mangalore had 
long baffled his whole army, which had suffered 
severely by a perseverance in the siege during the 
whole of the rains. A chain of connected operations 
could now be carried on by the army of Colonel Mr 
cleod on the western coast, and that of Fullarton in 
the south. The army of the north was acting i 
Cudapah, in which and the neighbouring provinces 
the power of Tippoo was ill established. All the 
petty princes on the western coast were supposed 
ready to shake off their dependance. ‘The co-opt 
ration was confidently expected of the Hindu inha- 
bitants of Mysore, of whom the Brahmens were! 
correspondence with the English. Fullarton ha 
provided his army with ten days’ grain, repaired the 
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the prvard to Seringapatam, with nothing but victory BOOK V: 
med | parking in his eye; when he received, on the 28th ©"4?-5 


urs fof November, commands from the Commissioners, 1783. i 
esiste fg pointed to treat with Tippoo, to restore imme- i maf 
dious | diately all posts, forts, and countries, lately reduced, ; 
anl | md to retire within the limits occupied on the 26th } zi 
re gg | of July. He had made some progress in the exe- n 
ably | ation of these commands, when he received, on the it 
ntage | 96th of January, directions to re-assemble the army, j 
ovat | md prepare for a renewal of the war. f i 
away, The negotiators, whom the President and Council {he 
antly | pad dispatched to the presence of Tippoo, for the ; 
When } purpose of accelerating the conclusion of peace, had ei A 
sault, | not attained their object without many difficulties Wi 
osses | and considerable delay. Scarcely had they entered ry int 
mbe | the territory of the enemy, when they were required, hee 
mber, | aid almost commanded, to surrender Mangalore, Lites 
each, which they regarded as the chief security for the HESAN 
and ` lives and restoration of the English prisoners in the E) 
ll in 1 hands of Tippoo. On their approach to Seringapatam 1@ 
hal | they were made acquainted with the intention to | @® 
fered | conduct them to Mangalore. No communication i o? 
r the | was allowed between them and their unfortunate ey 
tions | countryrtien, when they passed Bangalore, and other ay EAS 
Me | places in which they were confined. Their letters, Met 
on in | both to and fro, were intercepted. Upon complain- i 
g M | iig they were informed, that Colonel Fullarton, not- SUREN 
inces | withstanding the commencement of their mission for i 
| the | peace, had taken and plundered the forts of Pala- te ) 
posed catcherry and Coimbetore. Not aware that the pro- ay 
opt | ceedings of Fullarton were justified by the intelligence Ekar Bie 
inha | Which he had received of Tippoo’s breach of faith to Hi A | 
rel the garrison at Mangalore, they sent their commands ne 
hal | to that officer to restore the places, which, since the a 
d the i (ate of their commission; had fallen into his hands. f BER 
shing | After a tedious and harassing journey, through a fet 

| R2 
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Operations of Tippoo 


BOOK V. country almost impassable, in which some of their 


"CnaP. 5. 


178: 


Oe 


attendants and cattle actually perished, -they joineg 
Tippoo at Mangalore, where he had wasted almost a 
year, and a considerable portion of his army. 

The force with which, in the month of May, in th 
preceding year, he invested Mangalore, is stated at 
60,000 horse, 30,000 disciplined sepoys, 600 Frenc 
infantry, under the command of Colonel Cossigny, 
Lally’s corps of Europeans and natives, a Freng 
troop of dismounted cavalry, commanded by an off, 
cer of the King of France, irregular troops to the 
amount of many thousands, and nearly one hundred 
picces of artillery. The British garrison consisted of 
696 Europeans, including officers, and 2850 black 
troops, besides pioneers, and camp followers. The 
operations of the enemy proceeded with so much 
activity, that on the 27th of May they had completed 
eleven embrasures, which the English made an effort 
to destroy, but were repulsed. On the 29th, large 


stones, some of them weighing 150 pounds, began to , 


be thrown by mortars into the town. As often as 
they lighted upon soft earth, they buried themselves 
without mischief: When they fell upon houses, they 
laid them open, where no materials could be had to 
repair them, to all the inclemency of the monsoon: 
When they fell upon a substance harder than them- 
selves, they were dashed into a thousand pieces; and 
even the wounds and lacerations which were produced 
by the splinters proved peculiarly destructive, hardly 
any person surviving who received them. 

From batteries erected on the north, the east, and 
the south, a heavy fire was constantly maintained; 


dit 


the feeble fortifications on the northern side wel? , 
entirely dismantled on the 4th of June; on the TH į 


a practicable breach was effected in the wall; and 


t 


the English, especially as a flag of truce had been! | 
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their | rected, looked for an immediate assault. In the BOOK yv. E) 
ined pean time they repulsed with the bayonet repeated C'ar. 5., ey, 


iosta Y attacks on the batteries which they had erected with- 1783. si 
| ut the fortress ; repeatedly silenced the batteries of Ep 
n the | the enemy, and spiked their guns, which were as i 
ied at | often expeditiously repaired. Masked batteries were E SAna 
rench | pened, and the approaches of the enemy brought so $ p 
igny, | near, that they threw fascines on the covered way, E, 
rench | mdedge of the glacis. On the 4th of July, the l 
1 off. | assault was undertaken. A body of troops, armed 
0 the | with knives, of the shape of pruning hooks, two feet i 
ndred | Jong, and with spears mounted on light bamboos of i ji 
ted of a prodigious length, rushed into a tower on the left he : 
black | of the eastern gate, while the line marched forward | “he 
The | to support them. The enterprise did not succeed. fai ay 
much | The assaulting party were so warmly received, that ERT EUN. 
dleted | they were soon disposed to retreat. On the 6th a E ‘ 
chot | general attack was made on the northern covered } 
large way, which, though very fierce and obstinate, was ' | © 
anto , aso repulsed. ‘The garrison were now obliged to O 
en as | defend themselves from almost daily attempts to K) 
selves | penetrate. into the fort, while they severely suffered @® 
they | both from scarcity and disease. At last intelligence ae 
adto | arrived of the peace between France and England, : 
soon: | with the orders of Bussy to the French to co-operate ; fee 
hem- | no longer in the hostilities of Tippoo. ‘The French pea a F 
yand | envoy made some efforts to effect a pacification; but p 
duced | even during the suspensions of hostilities, which were ae 
ardly | frequently terminated, and frequently renewed, Tippoo ae 
| tinued his operations. A trait of Indian huma- te i 
p and _ tity ought not to be forgotten. During the progress og 
ined; | of hostilities, and especially after the prospect of : we 
weit \ Peace, the enemy’s centinels in many instances beck- me | 
e 7th | oned to the men to get under cover, and avoid their i 
janl | fite; a generosity which the English were well dis- A 
ont | Posed to return, At last, after a long and intricate a ai 


p” 
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Mangalore surrendered. 


BOOK V.-correspondence, a cessation of hostilities, includin 
Cuar. 5; the garrisons of Onore! and Carwar, was Conclude 
panes 


1783. 


on the 2d of August. Of this agreement one ine 
portant condition was, that the English garrison 
should three times a week be furnished with a plep, 
tiful market of provisions, at the rates of Tippoo's 
camp. This was evaded, and prices were daily, jy 
such a manner, increased, that a fowl was sold x 
eight, and even twelye rupees; and other things jpg 
like proportion. At last the market was wholly cut 
off; and horse flesh, frogs, snakes, ravenous hinds 
kites, rats, and mice, were greedily consumed, Even 
jackals, devouring the bodies of the dead, were eagerly 
shot at for food. The garrison had suffered these 
evils with uncommon perseverance, when a squadron 
appeared, on the 22d of November, with a consider- 
able army under General Macleod. Instead of land. 


ing, the General, by means of his secretary, carried | 


on a tedious negotiation with Tippoo; and having 
stipulated that provisions for one month should he 
admitted into the fortress, set sail with the reinforce- 
ment on the Ist of December. Even this supply 
was drawn from damaged stores bought of a navy 
agent, and of the beef and pork, not one in twenty 
pieces could be eaten even by the dogs. Another 
visit, with a similar result, was made by General 
Macleod, on the 31st of December. The desertion 
of the sepoys, and the mutiny of the Europeans, wel? 
now daily apprehended ; two-thirds of the garrison 
were sick, and the rest had scarcely strength to sus 
tain their arms; the deaths amounted to twelve ù 
fifteen every day; and at last, having endured the? 


1 Fora very interosting detail of the defence of Onore, which "® 


maintained with consummate ability and heroism, by Captain Torrial’ 


ee conclusion of the treaty, see Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, iv} 
to 175. 
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Commissioners of Negotiation. 


amities till the 23d of January, the gallant Camp- 
nell, bY whom the garrison had been so nobly com- 

\ nanded, offered, on honourable terms, to withdraw 

ihe troops: T he Sultan was too eager to put an end 

| p a siege which by desertion and death had cost 

him nearly half his army, to brave the constancy of 

pima foe; and they marched to Tellicherry, with 
„ms, accoutrements, and the honours of war. 

The negotiating commissioners, whose journey had 
heen purposely retarded, were now allowed to ap- 
proach. The injuries which the English had sus- 
tained, since Tippoo had joined in the business of 
negotiation, were such, as in a prouder state of the 
English mind, would have appeared to call for signal 
retribution: But the debility and dejection to which 
their countrymen were now reduced, and their despair 
of resources to continue the war, impressed the ne- 
‘gotiators with a very unusual admiration of the ad- 
vantages of peace; and meeting the crafty and de- 
ceitful practices of Tippoo with temper and perse- 
verance, they succeeded, on the 11th of March, 1784, 
in gaining his signature to a treaty, by which, on the 
general condition of a mutual restitution of conquests, 
peace was obtained.! 

. It is only necessary, further, to relate the manner 
in which the treaty was ratified by the Governor-Ge- 


‘For the narrative of the preceding events, have been explored, and 
confronted, Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to 
their orders of the 9th of February, 1803, regarding the aflairs of the 
Carnatic, vol. ii.; Barrow’s Macartney, i. 109—232; Memoirs of the 
“te War in Asia, i, 231—236, 252—286, and 403—512; A View ofthe 
English Interests in India, by William Fullarton, M. P. p. 68—195; 
mual Register for 1782 and 1783 ; the Collection of Treaties and En- 
i Sgements with the native Princes of India; and the Sixth Report of the 

Ommittee of Secrecy of 1782. The recent narrative of Colonel Wilks, 
avn up under the advantages of peculiar knowledge, affords me the 
Atisfaction of perceiving, that there is no material fact which my former 


Authoris; : 
thorities had not enabled me to state and to comprehend, 


de 


| 
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BOOK V. neral and Council ; and to explain the mode in which 
3 


Deportment to one another 


Cuar. 5: during these momentous transactions, the relation, 


1784. 


between the Supreme and Subordinate Presiden 
were maintained. Lord Macartney was not only of 
superior rank to the highest of the Company’s se, 
vants in India, but in him was set one of the first ey, 
amples of elevating a servant of the King to a high 
station in that country ; and of intercepting the great 
prizes which animated the ambition of the individual 
rising through the several, stages of the Company's 
service. To these causes of jealousy were added, 
recommendations and injunctions, which had hee, 
pressed upon so many governors, and which had not 
failed to involve in odium and difficulties as many as 
had attempted to obey them; recommendations and 
injunctions, of peculiar urgency, to correct abuses and 
effect retrenchments. Though the accomplishments 
and talents of Lord Macartney, which were not of an 
ordinary kind, and a considerable propensity to vain 
glory might have added to the flames of discord, the 


calmness of his temper, his moderation, and urbanity, | 


were well calculated to allay them. He was aware 
of the sentiments to which, among the members of 
the superior government, his appearance in India was 
likely to give origin; and lost no time in endeavour- 
ing to avert the jealousy which might naturally arise. 
Te not only assured the Governor-General of the 
sentiments of esteem, and even of admiration, with 
which all that he knew of his administration inspired 
him, but openly disclaimed all designs upon the g0- 
vernment of Bengal; and declared that the objects 
were not Indian to which his ambition was directed: 
Mr. Hastings met his professions with similar pt 
testations, both of personal regard, and of desire for 
co-operation. He also expressed his regret that the 
suddenness of the arrival of Lord Macartney had not 
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hich, | glowed him the opportunity to furnish to that noble- nook v, 
tions an the explanation of certain acts, by which the CHar. 5. 
leney Supreme Government might appear to him to have 1784, 
ly of assed beyond the limits of its own province, and to 

S sop, | have taken upon itself an authority which belonged 

st ey, | to the Presidency of which he was now at the head. 

high | Of the acts to which Mr. Hastings made allusion, 

great | one was, the treaty, into which, in the beginning of 

dual | the year 1781, he had entered with the Dutch. The 

anys | object of that measure was to obtain, through the 

ddeg, | Governors of Colombo and Cochin, a military force 

been | to assist in the expulsion of Hyder from Carnatic; 

d not | but as these Governors acted under the authority of 

ny as | the government of Batavia, for whose sanction there 

sand | was no leisure to wait, a tempting advantage was re- 

sand | presented as necessary to prevail upon them to incur 

nents | so unusual a responsibility. The negotiation was 

ofan ` carried on through the medium of the Director of the 


van Dutch settlements in Bengal; and it was stipulated 


|, the , that for 1000 European infantry, 200 European ar- 
mity, | tillery, and 1000 Malays, who should be paid and 
ware | Maintained by the Company, during the period of 
ays of | their service, the province of Tinivelly should be 
rwas | ceded to the Dutch, together with the liberty of 
vour- | Making conquests in the neighbourhood of Cochin, 
arise. | md the exclusive right to the pearl fishery on the 
f the | Whole of the coast south from Ramiseram. In name 
with | d ostent, the sovereignty of the Nabob Mahomed 
pired | Ali was not to be infringed ; and the treaty, framed 
e go- md concluded for him, was to be ratified by his sig- 
jects | Mature. The small value of the cession, and the ex- 
ted, | treme danger of Carnatic, were urged as the motives 
pro to induce compliance on the part both of the Nabob, 
efor | nd of the Presidency of Madras. The ideas, how- 
t the | ‘Ver, of the N abob, and of the Presidency of Madras, 


d not | iffered very widely from those of the Governor- 
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BooK V. General, respecting the value both of what was to te | seit 
“CnaP. 5. given and what was to be received. They not ant a 
1784, set a high estimate on Tinivelly, but treated the a | “ff 
` of a body of troops, when they were much less in wan f Gov 
of troops than of money to pay and maintain thow E can 
which they had, as a matter of doubtful utility, ih a 


consequence, they declined to forward the treaty | of th 
transmitting their reasons to the Court of Directoy, at 6 
And the accession of the Dutch to the enemies of} the ¢ 
England, of which Macartney carried out the inte. its re 
ligence, superseded, on that ground, all further pro. cont 
ceedings.’ move 
Of the transactions, which Mr. Hastings might | trict 
expect to impress unfavourably the mind of the noble | Com 
President, another was, that of which the history has | fant 
already occurred; the engagement into which he and | of co 
his Council had entered, for setting aside the inte | givin 
vention of the Government of Madras, and transact. | wher 
ing directly with the Nabob of Arcot. Under the Cutt 
same predicament was placed the negotiation into | of n 
which the Governor-General and Council of Bengal | onh 
had entered with Nizam Ali, the Subahdar of Deccan, | and. 
for obtaining from that Prince the aid of a body of | their 
his horse, and for ceding to him in return the North | deel: 
ern Circars. Though a treaty to this effect had been | empl 
fully arranged, yet as the orders for carrying it into | duty 
execution had not been dispatched when Lord Ma- Mr. 
cartney arrived, Mr. Hastings paid him the compli- | of h 
ment of submitting it for his opinion. On this oč | alien 
casion also, the Governor-General represented, as of temy 
vast importance, the aid which the Company W3 Gen 
‘thus to receive; and ascribed but little value to te | T 
territory which they were about to surrender, bot! asin 


by tl 

aaSupplement tothe Wise rea yon | fun 

, Uppiement to the First Report of the Committee of Secresy, 1°” 3 
P: 8,95 aad the Sixth ditto, p. 118. pra 
~ Teas, 
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toh | git yielded a trifling revenue, and, being a narrow BOOK V. 
on, \ grip along the coast, was, by its extent of frontier, ©: > dana 


Coffe Y gjficult to defend. Here again the opinions of the 17s * P 
lwant f Governor-General found themselves widely at va- 
thos f pance with those of the Governor of Fort St, George. ; 
~ hf jod Macartney stated the net revenue for that year Bee 
reaty, | of the four Northern Circars, not including Guntoor, f i 
ctor, | qt 612,000 pagodas; he affirmed that to the English rf 
les of | ihe defence of territory was easy, not in proportion to 
inlel, | its remoteness from the sea, but the contrary, as a KS i 
ros | communication with their ships enabled the troops to i Pe! 
move in every direction; that as manufacturing dis- f Se 
might | ticts, the Circars were of great importance to the PE TRS 
noble | Company’s investment; that they would be impor- i if 
'y has | tant in a still higher point of view, as forming a line bead Bay 
eand | of communication between Bengal and Carnatic, and ae 
inte. | giving to the English the whole of the eastern coast, ji FA 
nsact | when they should be augmented by Guntoor and $ . 
er the Cuttack; and that the friendship of Nizam Ali was 
1 into, of no value, both as no dependance could be placed 4) 
engal | on his faith, and as the expense of his undisciplined 1@ 
ecca, | and ungovernable horse would far outgo the utility of »  @> 
ody of | their service. On all these accounts Lord Macartney i i 
orth: | declared, that, without the special command of his í 
lbeen | employers, he could not reconcile it to his sense of ' À 
tinto | duty to consent to the treaty which was proposed. Th Ai, 
1 Ma- | Mr. Hastings gave way; but a diffidence so marked Mi i | 
ompli | of his judgment, or his virtue, did not lessen the me) 
iis 0t- | alienation towards the government of Madras, with us f 
as of | temptations to which the situation of the Governor- ii es | 
y was | General so largely supplied him. Bea | 
to the) The first occasion on which his measures gave un- a 
both  *siness to the government of Madras, was furnished. f° j: i 
.) by the complaints of Coote, whom that government eid 
, 118 | pad it impossible to satisfy with power. Instead i Í | 
| Interposing with their authority to allay the un- me (en 
i] 


| Wasonable dissatisfactions of the querulous General, 
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Deportmeni to one anoiher 


and to strengthen the hands, at so perilous a moment, 
of the government of Madras, the supreme Council 
encouraged his discontent, and laid their exhortation 
upon the Presidency of Madras, to place themselye, 
in hardly any other capacity than that of Commis. 
saries to supply his army, and while they continue 
responsible for the acts of the government, to retain 
with them hardly any other connexion, 1n no degree tq 
possess over them any substantial control. As the 
coolness on the part of the Governor-General seemed 
to Macartney to increase, and to threaten unfavourable 
consequences, which it was of the utmost importance 
to avert, he sent to Bengal, in the beginning of the 
year 1782, his confidential secretary Mr. Staunton, 
in whose judgment and fidelity he placed the 
greatest reliance, to effect a complete mutual expl- 
nation, and, if possible, to secure harmony and co. 


to tl 


i evel 


operation. With this proceeding Mr. Hastings ex. | 


pressed the highest satisfaction, and declared his 
“anxious desire to co-operate with Lord Macartney 
firmly and liberally for the security of the Carnatic, 
for the support of his authority, and for the honour 
of his administration.” But, even at the time when 
he was making these cordial professions, and en- 
tertaining Mr. Staunton with the highest civilities 
in his house, he signed, as President of the Supreme 
Council, whose voice was his own, a letter to the 
President and Council of Madras, in which, with 
an intimation of a right to command, they say they 
“ do most earnestly recommend, that Sir Eyre Coote’ 
wishes in regard to power may he gratified to theit 
fullest possible extent: and that he may be allowed 
an unparticipated command over all the forcë 


acting under British authority in the Carnatic: à 


Though Macartney announced his determination © 


act under this recommendation, as if it were a leg% 


command, he yet displayed, first in a private lett! 


d 


„in th 


dM 
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yerni 
case, 
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ment, | p the Governor-General, to Which no answer was BOOK V. 
Ounci |, ever returned, and also ae public communication, C"4P- 5. 
ation $ jp the name of the Select Committee of the Council 1784. ae 
selves fof Madras, his opinion, that the measure, as it re- t of 
mmis | carded either the antecedent conduct of the go- J 
inueq | senor and Council of Madras, or the-Hatureof the nat | 
retain | ge was destitute of all reasonaty east Hl cal- M 
Tecto | culated to involve the Madras /ovgrtiment n jii- piè: 
S the | culties; and liable to produce (thes (most <élange ‘dug i 
semed | consequences. Of the rooted\\ enniitysio€. the} Gos pi i 
wable | yernor-General he regarded this proceeding a ok Pst hu, 
‘tance | cisive proof. And from this time bit digtle betwee i l. 
f the | the Presidencies was preserved evchPof..the.appear- aN 
mton, | ance of concert. vat E 
l the | Of the inconvenience to themselves of the transfer f i di 
expla. | which the Supreme Council had ordered of the powers atl 
dco. | of the Presidency, one instance speedily occurred. p 
sex. | Upon a requisition to send a detachment from Ma- (ngs 
d his das to Bombay, the President and Council were ; 
rtney , obliged to return for answer, that compliance no A 
natic, longer remained in their power, since all authority y A 
onout | over the troops resided in the General. It is remark- f ® 
when | able enough that this incident, which, with others of Ay 
d en- | the like description, might have been so easily fore- HD, 
ilities | seen, determined the Supreme Council to revoke the 
preme | orders which they had formerly given, and by ex- j ii | 
to the | paining away the meaning of their former words, to bd 
with | substitute a new regulation for the degree of power $ R 
they | With which the Gencral was to be supplied. A great nt, oi i 
oote's | diminution, following close in succession upon a great j RE $ 
their f enlargement of power, was not likely to produce a HA 
lowed s kaling effect upon such a temper as that of Coote. a 
forces | “e now insisted upon relinquishing the command of ef 
atie i army ; and on the 28th of September, 1782, t 
ion to f failed for Bengal. Measures for giving him satisfac- f f 
legal | lon were there concerted between him and the ae fer! 
Jette | preme Council; and he departed from Bengal in A 
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| DORY. tHe following spring to resume the command, It hag | ceive 
Cuar. 5. Deen historically stated, and without contradiction a Tipp 
1784. That nothing but an accident prevented the two Pro. 5 
sidents, even at that trying moment, from Plunging f ay 

their countrymen in India into something of the | oe 
nature of a civil war: That Coote was dispatchey | Car 

with powers to resume the military command, exempt youl 

from dependance upon the Madras government: T] 

And that to this illegal subversion of the authorityo | for 3 

the subordinate Presidency Lord Macartney was de. | past 
termined not to submit.’ The death of the Gener | fede 
happily prevented the chance of a struggle. The | veste 

` ship, in which he was proceeding from the Ganges to | „retu 
the coast, was chased several days by some of the | site s 
French cruisers, and at times in imminent danger; of it 

the extreme anxiety of this situation operating upm | was. 

the irritable and enfeebled frame of the General, ar. A 
celerated a third fit of apoplexy, and terminated his | 

life on the 26th of April, only three days after landing 

at Madras. To such an extreme the distrust of the 
supreme government was now carried, that a sum d 

ten lacs of rupees from Bengal, which arrived a few 

days after, could not be received, because the person 

who brought it had orders to deliver it not to the 

civil government, but into the hands of Sir Eyre 
Coote. From this time the Governor-General and 
Council withheld from Macartney, not only the 
powers which were necessary for effecting by neg* | 
tiation a division among the enemies of the English, 

but all instruction with respect to their views 0 

peace and war; and, instead of those supplies which } 

they had hitherto afforded in considerable quantity, 

they forbid the Carnatic Presidency to draw on the : 
government of Bengal for a single rupee. Repeatt 
applications were sent, before any answer was 1 


ES 
= 
ss 


1 Memoirs of the late War in Asia, i. 429. } 
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It hag i peived; for instructions in regard to the treaty which BOOK V. 


ction, a Tippo had declared his willingness to form. It was “Mae. 5. 
NPAO gape till after the commissioners had departed that 1784. 
ging | qy were received; and when they came, they were 
f the | 0 equivocally worded, that whatever course the 
chy | Carnatic Presidency might pursue, their conduct 
compe | would equally stand open to blame? 
ment: | ‘The treaty of peace with Tippoo was transmitted 
rity ot | for ratification to Bengal. In the absence of Mr. 
as de. | Hastings, who was then at Lucknow, it was acknow- 
ener | edged and signed by the Supreme Council, who were 
The | vested with all the powers of government. It was 


ees ty | returned in due form. It was, then, with the requi- 


of the | site solemnity, transmitted to Tippoo. The receipt 
ger: | of it was acknowledged. And this great transaction 
upon | was closed. 


il, a | After a number of months had elapsed, a fresh copy 
edhis | of the treaty was received from Bengal, having the 
nding | signature as before of the Members of the Council at 


of the | Calcutta, and the additional signature of the Governor- 
umof | General at Lucknow. ‘To this instrument was an- 
afew | nexed a declaration, that the Nabob Walaw Jaw had 
person Í aright to be included in the treaty ; and a command 
tothe | tothe President and Council of Madras, “at their 
Eyre | peril” to transmit the ratification of the treaty in its 
al and | second form to Tippoo. 
ly the) For understanding this transaction, it is necessary 
nego t recollect, that the Nabob, and along with him, his 
glish, mischievous agents, expressed their uneasiness at the 
ws dl Unhappy state of his affairs, by imputing blame to the 
which —-Severnor, and obstructing the government. ‘The 
intilfs | Supreme Council had taken part with the complaints, 
n 4 tot only of the General, but also of the Nabob. ‘To 
peate 
X a GS 


> Ha 
apers presented to the House of Commons, ut supra; Barrow’s 


| li 
| “ofthe Bart of Macartney, i. 180 and 235. 
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Misconduct of the Nabob. 


all practicable arrangements for peace, that depen. | 


dant, ambitious, and insatiate, chief, had shown aver 
sion, and in particular a poignant abhorrence of 
Hyder Ali and his son. Important as the blessing 
of peace had now become to the exhausted Tesources 
of him and the Company, he treated with unreseryej 


disapprobation the terms of any treaty which, to the | 


Presidency, it seemed practicable to obtain; an 
neither gave his consent, nor appeared to desire tg 
become a party, to the arrangement which they en. 


deavoured to effect. ‘The treaty of 1769, in which | 


the Nabob was not included as a party, nor his name 
mentioned, appeared to furnish a precedent to justify 
a treaty in which, though his participation was not 
expressed, his interests were secured. And as it was 
absolutely necessary, on behalf of the Company, that 
the Nabob should not have the power of breaking a 


treaty, essential to their interests, though by him į 


violently condemned, it was held a great advantage 
to place it on a foundation independent of his wil. 


Besides, previously to the negotiation, the Supreme | 
Council were so far from holding up the Nabob, asa | 


necessary and a principal party, that they did not 


even direct the communication to him of their im | 
structions, or hint the propriety of taking his advice. | 


The complaint, however, which on this account the 


Nabob had been instigated to raise, the Supreme | 


Council treated now as a matter of infinite impot: 
ance; and to Lord Macartney they appeared tole 
actuated by a wish to multiply the embarrassments 


of his administration, Considering the jealous tem | 
per of Tippoo, his distrust of the English, and his q 


perpetual apprehension of treachery and deceit, L0 
Macartney was convinced, that to present to him? 


second ratification of a treaty, after the first had beet 
received as final and complete, could only serve a 


"xa 


per 
{hes 
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lepen | asuade him that either on the first or second of BOOK v. 
aven hese occasions imposition was practised; and that C4”: > 
hostility should anticipate the effect of hostile designs. 1784. 

The danger of such a result determined the President 

tg brave the resentment of the superior government, 

and exonerating his council from responsibility, he de- 

dared his readiness to submit to Suspension, as the 
consequence of his refusal to obey the orders of the 

pverning Board. ‘The situation of Mr. Hastings 

himself became about this time too alarming, however, 
to leave him inclination for a stretch of his authority ; 
and the disobedience of Lord Macartney was followed 
by no unpleasant result.’ 


y ch. | 
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1 Barrow’s Life of Macartney, i. 232—238; Papers presented to the 
House of Commons, ut supra. 
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q | elf 
l hado 
A 7 amy 
CHAP. VI. s 
Aug! 
Financial Difficulties—Campaign of General Goa, | Me" 
dard on the Bombay side of the Mahratų | befor 
Country—Attack on the Bengal side—Peay dC 
with Scindia—Supreme Court of Judicature | 0 
Efforts of the Supreme Court to extend its Jy, | *P 
risdiction — Their Effects upon Individuals Ip 
Upon the Collection of the Revenue—Upon the tomb 
Administration of Justice — Interference if gon s 
Parliament claimed—Granted—The Chief Jus. w 
tice placed at the Head of the Sudder Duane uel 
Adaulut — Chief Justice recalled — Judicial Octo 
and Police Regulations — Provincial Councils \ towl 
abolished, and a new Board of Revenue set up. | a 
BOOK V. WE return to the events which, during these great | a 
Cuar. 6- transactions in the south, had taken place in Bengal, | pe 
= n FD ns ; ; faken 
1780. and other parts of the British dominions in India. oan 
Before the commencement of the war with Hyder, | k 

the finances of the Company in every part of India | 
had become a source of distress. The scanty resources Ki 
of Bombay, which seldom equalled the expenditure | “neces 
| of a peace establishment, had not, even with the | ee 
supplies which had been sent from Bengal, sufficed | Godda 
| to save that Presidency from the necessity of draining | “Our, 
the channels of loan, and from sinking in arrear ® | 
deeply, even with the pay of the army, that the | a 
of the 


General, in the month of August, 1780, declared it was | a 
= 28th of 


| no longer fit to be depended upon.? Even Belg i nens, 
| Í W0se, th 


! See Goddard's Letter to the Select Committee of Bombay; date | own, 


24th August, 1780, Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, Yt sup: | Pose, e 
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l telh though it had enjoyed entire tranquillity, and BOOK v 
ial only contributed to the maintenance of Goddard's Cuar. 6. 
i : ; n $ Sees 
ene and to other feeble operations against the 1780. 
yahrattas, Was so completely exhausted, that, in 


| August, 1780, the Supreme Council were again re- 
6 pwed tO the expedient of contracting debt; and 
God. | jefore the end of the year, when exertions in favour 
5 atta f Carnatic were required, they were obliged to an- 
i | ounce to the Directors the probability of a total 
~ | suspension of the investment. 
p | Jn the important consultations of the 25th of Sep- 
vr | tember, 1780, upon the intelligence of the fatal irrup- 
e | tion of Hyder, it was resolved, that terms of peace 
Py | should be offered to the Mahrattas, through the 
| a | mediation of the Rajah of Berar; and on the 2d of 
tee October a draught of a treaty was prepared, according 
i, | to which all conquests made by the English were to 
a : | be surrendered, with the exception of the fort of 
p | Gualior, destined for the Rana of Gohud, and of that 
orat | Patt of Guzerat which had been ceded to Futty Sing 
on Guicowar: Should the fort of Bassein, however, be 
lia | taken by the English forces, before the final agrec- 
Di ment, it was proposed to cede, in its stead, all the 
India | 
purces | Plltand 112. See also p. 89 and 90, with the Appendix, No. 256, 


aa br details of the extreme poverty and necessities of the Presidency, 
ditue f necessities,” they say, “ now pressing to a degree never before ex- 
h the | Penenced.” 
ufficed ee Report, ut supra, p. 101, 102, 103. In a letter to General 
stay | ard, under date 20th April, 1780, the Supreme Council wrote, 
aning i, Tesources are no longer equal to the payment of your army.” In 
ear $0 alen dated 15th May, they warned the Bombay Presidency against 
at the Macnee on continued supply from Bengal, “as neither their re- 
es } of th S$) nor the currency of the provinces, would endure a continuance 
aa on e Yast drains,” &¢. In a minute of the Governor General on the 
zengil r na tests he said, “ Our expenses have been increasing; our 
t R e And it is now a painful duty imposed ape me OPER 

Sowing wants on ae have recourse to the aan o Spp BE oe 
nt sup™ | Pse, eca By ta ‘Ing up money at NES: e sum 1 do p 

q Use I think it should not be limited.” 
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BOOK V. territory and revenue which they had acquired by | pal 
| Cuar. ô- the treaty of Poorunder. Of this draught, a cg A 
~ yso. with power of mediation, was sent to the Rajah i i i 
Berar; and at the same time letters were written fo | el 
Nizam Ali, to the Peshwa, to Scindia, and to th i 
Poonah ministers, apprising them of the terms Eo OA 
which the English government was ready and de A 


sirous to conclude a treaty of peace. ho 
On the 16th of October General Goddard, re 


riti 
forced by a body of Europeans from Madras, and r. i 


Gen 
lieved from apprehension of Holkar and Scindia by | were 
intelligence that an attack would be made upon their such 
dominions from the upper provinces of Bengal, put | sever 
the army in motion from Surat. The roads wer | te 


still so deep, and the rivers so full, that they were | purt] 
unable to reach their ground before Bassein till the ports 
13th of November. From the strength of the place, | nion 
and the number of the garrison, the General deemed | of ti 
it necessary to carry on his operations with regularity | halo, 
and caution. A battery of six guns and six mortas | men 
within nine hundred yards of the fort, was completed | the ; 
on the morning of the 28th. Under cover of its fire, | adva 
approaches were carried on to a spot within 500 yards | consi 
of the wall, where a battery of nine heavy guns wa} terro 
opened on the morning of the 9th of December, | oper; 
while a battery of twenty mortars began to play up| amd 
one of the parapets. On the morning of the 10h) two) 
when a practicable breach was nearly effected, the | stood 
fort made an offer of surrender, but in consequent | mini 
of some demur the fire was renewed, and ne} T 
morning the enemy yielded at discretion. ody, 
After the reduction of Bassein, the General 1e | com 
paired to Bombay for the purpose of settling wih | Stns 
the Committee the further operations of the armij and | 
= and there received intelligence of the irruption ° | the 
Hyder into Carnatic, and the destruction of C00 tect; 
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Expedition against the Mahrattas, 


by guile’ detachment. An attack, which might operate 
Copy, | gs a diversion, on the western side of Hyder’s domi- 
ah of sions, Was pressed upon the Presidency of Bombay 
ten {o by that of Madras ; ue at the same time arrived 
© the | fom the Supreme Council intelligence of their de- 
MS on | gins respecting peace with the Mahrattas, and a 
d de, copy of the treaty which 1t was intended to offer. 
Though directed immediately to obey a requisition in 
rein. | yriting from the Peshwa to suspend hostilities, 
ndre- | General Goddard and the Committee of Bombay 
lia by | were exhorted to prosecute the war with vigour, till 
their | such time as that application should arrive. After 
l, put | several fluctuations of opinion, it was determined not 
Were | to evacuate Tellicherry ; as a place which, though 
‘were | purthensome to defend, might ultimately be of im- 
ill the portance for commencing an attack upon the domi- 
place, | nions of Hyder: And, notwithstanding the desire 
eemed | of the Committee to secure Concan, or the country 
llarity | pelow the Ghauts, it was resolved, upon the recom- 
ortas, | mendation of the General, to occupy the passes of 
pleted | the mountains, and to threaten the enemy’s capital, 
ts fire, | advancing into the country as far as might appear 
yat | consistent with the safe return of the army. The 
IS WE) terror which might thus be inspired was expected to 
amber, | operate as the most effectual inducement to peace ; 
y T | ind that terror would be the more powerful, as the 
Pi i leading chiefs, Scindia and Holkar, were under- 
ee ood to be occupied in the defence of their own do- 
Mies minions against the attack carried on from Bengal. 
Linen x : he army marched from Bassein about the middle 
me oe The Mahratta force in Conean was 
with | puted at 20,000 horse and foot, with about fifteen 
8 ER Sins, Tt was commanded by Hurry Punt Furkea, 
atl) | and posted on the road to B’hore Ghaut, by which, as 
tion "| the iie ne road to B’hore p A ag 
“lone | est of the passes, and that leading most di 


te 
Ctly to the Mahratta capital, it was expected that 
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BOOK V. 
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1781. 


ò 


© CC 


The English Army ascend the Ghauts; 


the English would endeavour to ascend. Notwith, | Ae 


standing the numerical superiority of the enemy, they 
offered little resistance in the level country, and with 
only a few slight skirmishes, the English reacheq the 
foot of the pass on the Sth of February. The enemy 
had ascended; and from intelligence it appeared that 
they had assembled in great force to dispute the pas. 
sage. Holkar, whom the attack from Bengal had 
been too feeble to retain on the opposite side of the 
Mahratta country, and who had left Scindia as suffi. 
cient to cope with the force by which he was assailed, 
had lately joined the Poonah army, of which the 
whole was encamped near the top of the Ghaut. The 
General, who saw the advantage of audacity and 
dispatch, resolved to storm the pass the very night of 
his arrival. The storming party, which consisted of the 
grenadiers, headed by Captain Parker, entered about 
midnight, and with consummate gallantry, forcing 
the enemy from every battery and post which they 
occupied, reached the summit at five o’clock in the 
morning. 

At the top of the Ghaut, the English army were 
not distant more than forty-five miles from the Mal- 
ratta capital. On the 12th, a person arrived, com- 
missioned, as he said, by Nana Furnavese, the Poo- 
nah minister. His object was, to declare the earnest 
desire of the Minister to obtain the friendship of the 
English ; but he brought with him no credentials t0 
authenticate his mission. For this, he apologized, by 
the doubts which Nana felt of the disposition towards 
him entertained by the English. Goddard was not 
willing that a mere adherence to forms should ob- 


to assure the minister of the readiness with wH 


. . toll 
the English would second his views for a terminal” | 


of the existing contests and the formation of an a% 


grcu 


J copy 


sion 
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ainst their respective enemies, Among other Book v 
‘ 


f qusnstanceSs the Mahratta agent affirmed, that the (mr. 6. 


of the treaty which had been sent for transmis- 
gon t0 the Regent of Berar, the Regent, who had 
ait approved of it, had declined to forward. The 
General, therefore, transmitted to the minister a copy, 


gether with information of his being vested with 


ul powers to treat; and agreed to wait eight days 


f the | pran answer. The answer arrived within the time 
suff, | prescribed, containing a simple and explicit rejection 


ofthe terms. Fully acquainted with the progress of 
| yder in Carnatic, and regarding the eagerness of 
| the English for peace, as a declaration of inability 
| for war, the Mahrattas, at this juncture, expected 


seater advantages from continuing, than terminating 
hostilities. To the application of the Supreme Coun- 
dl to Moodajee, that he would employ his mediation 
between them and the Poonah government, an an- 


swer was not received till the 9th of January, 1781; 


and when it did arrive, it contained so many objec- 
lions to the treaty, and even advanced so many pre- 


tensions, on the part of Moodajee himself, that it 


not only convinced them of the little prospect of 


Peace, but brought in doubt the sincerity of the for- 


Poo | mer professions of that person himself. 


Notwithstanding this disappointment in the hopes 
of peace, and the approach of the English army to 


the capital of the enemy, Goddard, convinced that 
| Possession of the capital, which the enemy had deter- 


med to burn, would by no means ensure the at- 


ttinment of his object, declined any further progress _ 


i a ie 
ilo the interior of the country ; and recommended a 


i a of defensive warfare, permitting the return of 
n Madras troops to the coast of Coromandel, both 
| a Ssistance against Hyder, and to lessen the pres- 


Ure 
"pon the Bombay finances. 


ee 
1781. 
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The English Army return to the Coast, 


files. This was highly favourable to the irregular 
and unexpected assaults of the Mahrattas, who greatly 
harassed the English during the three days of the 
march ; but though several lives were lost, and among 
the rest that of Colonel Parker, the second in com- 
mand, no material impression was made, nor any 
loss sustained of the baggage and stores. The Mah- 
ratta army re-ascended the Ghauts ; and the English, 
left in possession of Concan, prepared, with the Ma- 
dras detachment, which the reduced state of the bat- 
talions now rendered it desirable to retain, to remain 
at Callian through the approaching monsoon.’ 

On the Bengal side of the Mahratta country, it 
was determined, notwithstanding the eminent services 
of Major Popham, to supersede that officer in the 
command, and relieve his corps by that of Colonel 
Carnac, who, having already advanced into the tenn: 
tory of the Rana of Gohud, was, about the beginnmg 
of the year 1781, commanded to penetrate, at the 
head of five battalions of sepoys, towards Oogell 
the capital of Scindia. The force employed in ths 
service, as it was too small to prevent Holkar from 
with 


! Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782, p. 100-118 
the official documents, in its voluminous appendix. 
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ng to assist in turning the balance against BOOK v. 
d, so it was too feeble to intimidate even ©’. 6. 
4 —— 


Dance piumi 


l, the \ goddar 
The ai alone, and seems to have been saved from 1781. 


. I 
iida ygtruction, or at any rate from flight, by nothing 
3 


nd by | put 2 fortunate exploit. Having reached Seronge, 
gether | ig the month of February, it was surrounded by a 
top ot | joverful enemy; its supplies were cut off; it was 
ige of harassed on all sides; the princes, expected to join 
nit the | i stood aloof; it was reduced to distress for want of 
of the | provisions : and the commanding officer was obliged 
rough | fo apply by letter for the troops stationed at Futty- 
W de- ghur; under Colonel Muir, to enable him to retreat 
cgular | into the country of the Rana. Colonel Muir arrived 
reatly | at Gohud on the 29th of March. But before this 
of the | time Colonel Carnac was reduced to such extremity, 
Among | that on the 23d of the same month he had summoned 
com. | acouncil of war, in which Captain Bruce, the officer 
r any . who commanded the storming party at the taking of 
Mah- | Gualior, recommended, as the only possible means of 


nglish, | preserving the army, to make that very night an at- 
e Ma | tack upon the camp of Scindia. After some debate 
ie bat- | and hesitation, the resolution was adopted. At sun- 
emain | ston the 24th, the army moved from their ground, 
} and after a march of thirteen hours arrived at the 
try, it | camp. The surprise was, happily, complete; and all 
arvices | the terror and confusion ensued which usually result 
in the | ftom a nocturnal assault unexpectedly falling upon a 
‘olone! | barbarian army. The enemy dispersed, and fled in 
> tere disorder, leaving several guns and elephànts, with a 
inning | quantity of ammunition, in prize to the victor. 
at the | Colonel Muir was so retarded, by want of cattle 
ogeits | for the conveyance of provisions, and by other diffi- 


3 e culties, that he arrived not at Antry till the 4th OF 
fror! April; and, as senior officer, upon joining Carnac, he 


13, Wee. 
oe See p culties beyond conception,” they are called by 


¢ 
Answer to the Fourteenth Charge.” 


Mr, Hastings. 
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BOOK V. assumed the command. In order to Overcome the 

i Cuar. ô- Packwardness of the Rana of Gohud, whom the ap j ai 
1781. rent feebleness of the English led to temporize, dh AY oni 

even to intrigue with Scindia, directions were given ; i 

to place him in possession of the fort of Gualio, | AG 

which had been professedly taken only for hing Bi 

‘Though the English were now enabled to remain Wh 

within the territory of Scindia, they were too eg}, abjec 

to undertake any active operations; and spent Severa] iis 

months in vain endeavours to induce the Rana of 4 as 

Gohud, and the neighbouring chieftains, to Yield | the ev 

them any efficient support. In the mean time the | jefor 

army of Scindia lay close to that of the English, | hich 

which remained at Sissai, a place within the Mah. | hich 

ratta dominions, several days’ march beyond the fron. judge 

tiers of Gohud. The Mahratta horse daily harassed | imme 

the camp, and cut off the supplies. And the troops | Chief 

were reduced to great distress, both by sickness and empo: 

want of provisions.’ Happily the resources of Scin- | of En 

dia, too, were not difficult to exhaust; and he began j acow 

seriously to desire an end of the contest. About the | gaol c 

beginning of August, an overture was made, through | admit 

the Rana of Gohud, which the English commander | toall 

encouraged; and on the 16th of that month, an | tish s 

envoy from Scindia, with powers to treat, arrived in | jects ; 

the English camp. Similar powers were transmitted | under 

to Colonel Muir. Negotiation commenced; andon | mit t 

the 13th of October a treaty was concluded. All the | exten 

territory which the English had conquered on the | perso 

further side of the Jumna was to be restored to Sal 
: dia: On the other part, Scindia was not to molest | se 
the chiefs who had assisted the English, or to clam | an 
p any portion of the territory which the English had ( Ten 
i annexed to the dominions of the Rana of Gohud! te 
te ange Answer, before the House of Commons, on the a | X P 
J 
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agreed, that Scindia should use his endea- Booky. 
ffect a peace between the English and their Cue. 6. 
e, ang “hemis, Hyder Ali a ue ma . ar 
giva | puing these procecaimgs the Governor-General 
a Council were involved in other affairs of no ordi- 
"him, | ary importance: ae 

emain | When the wisdom of parliament embraced the 
feeble | abject of the Boveruiieny of India, and by its grand 
several pgislative effort, in 1773, undertook to provide, as 
Ma of | pras it was competent to provide, a remedy both for 
Yield | jhe evils which existed, and for those which might 
de the | jeforeseen, a Court of Judicature was created, to 
iglish, | ylich the title of Supreme was annexed, and of 
Mak. | yhich the powers, as well as the nomination of the 
e fron: | judges, did not emanate from the Company, but 
rassel | immediately from the King. It was framed of a 
troops | Chief Justice and three puisné Judges; and was 
ss'and empowered to administer in India all the departments 


NE the | yas also 
appa. | cours t0 © 


1781. 


Scin- | of English law. It was a court of common law, and 
began j acourt of equity ; a court of oyer and terminer, and 
ut the | gaol delivery ; an ecclesiastical court, and a court of 
rough | admiralty, In civil cases, its jurisdiction extended 
ander | to all claims against the Company, and against Bri- 
h, an | tish subjects, and to all such claims of British sub- 
ed in | jects against the natives, as the party in the contract 
nitted | under dispute had agreed, in case of dispute, to sub- 
ndon | mit toits decision. In affairs of penal law, its powers 
Jl the | extended to British subjects, and to another class of 
n the  lasons, who were described, as all persons directly 
Sem- ] 
nolest y Hastings? Answer, ut supra; A retrospective View, and Consider- 
claim Wa pea Afairs; particularly of the Transactions of the Mahratta 
» had ante Hepes mencement to the month of Ocoe ee tae 
lis short narrative has evidently enjoyed tà ey 
di It inne to the records of the Bombay government. | Seme; ea 
» Foure i the co eu gleaned in the « Memoirs of the lare War in Asia. En 
¥ 


à os the Treaty with Scindia, in the Collection of Treaties, 
ces of Asia, printed by the E. I, C. in 1812, p. 97. 
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BOOK V. or indirectly in the service of the Company, or of any 
Cuar. ô. British subject, at the time of the offence. 

“7781. In the establishment of this tribunal, the Britig, 

legislature performed one important act of legislativ, 

wisdom. They recognized, and by adopting they 

sanctioned, the principle, that to leave any part at 

the emoluments of judges, as so great a portion af 

them in England is left, to be made out of fees ey, | 

tracted from the suitors in their own courts, is a 

abuse; an infallible cause of the perversion of judi. 

cature. They enacted that a sufficient salary shoulg 

be fixed for the judges; that no additional emolu. 

ment, in the shape of fees, or in any other, should 

accrue from their judicial functions. A sure temp. 

tation to exert, for the multiplication of suits and of 

their expenses, the great powers of judges, was so far, 

accordingly, taken away; and that oppression which 

is inflicted upon the public by the unnecessary delay, 

vexation and expense of judicial proceedings, was in 

part deprived of its fundamental and most operative 

cause.’ 

On the principal ground, however, the parliament, 

as usual, trode nearly blindfold. They saw not, that 

they were establishing two independent and rival 

powers in India, that of the Supreme Council, and 

that of the Supreme Court; they drew no line to 

mark the boundary between them; and they foresaw 

not the consequences which followed, a series of en- 

croachments and disputes, which unnerved the powers 

of government and threatened their destruction.” 


1 They created fee-fed offices, and had the patronage of them; ne 
class of impure motives was not therefore destroyed. 

* Mr. George Rous, Counsel to the East India Company, in lon 
port which he made to the Directors upon the documents relative 0 
this business submitted to him in 1780, says: “It is remarkable, that 


the judges on the one hand, and the Council on the other, were pe" et 
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the judges had not been long in the exercise of BOOK V. 


fa ; : ; 
We), peir functions, when the effects of their pretensions wei Sin 
ritig i pega to appear. ‘The writs of the Supreme Court 1781, 


issued at the suit of individuals against the 


lative ff were : ; z f 

they gemindars of the country, in ordinary actions of debt ; 

rt ot | the Zemindars were ordered to Calcutta to make 4 
n of | appearance, taken into custody for contempt if they E 
S eX. neglected the writ, or hurried from any distance to ji 
is m | Calcutta, and, if unable to find bail, were buried in a ; 
judi. | loathsome dungeon.’ In a minute of General Clavering, Fy 
oul} | Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, dated the 11th of a 
molu | April, 1775, they declare that process of this descrip- j 
hould | tion had been issued into every part of the provinces. eae 
emp. |“ Zemindars,” they add, “ farmers, and other pro- ii 
mdof | pietors of the lands, have been seized upon their uh k 
ofa, | estates, and forcibly brought up to the Presidency, at rae 
vhich | the suit or complaint of other natives, and detained K B 
lelay, there, or obliged to give bail, according to the nature va 
asin | of the case.” By these proceedings, the minds of the fu 
rative natives were thrown into the utmost consternation 


ad alarm. They saw themselves surrounded with 


ment, | dangers of a terrible nature, from a new and myste- 
„tht | tious source, the operations of which they were 
vival | altogether unable to comprehend. The principles of 
, and | English law were not only different, in many impor- i 
ne to | tant respects, from those to which they had hitherto HA 
esaw | been indebted for the protection of every thing which ie 
yf en- i 
owel's Unanimous, in every measure taken throughout this unhappy contention. By a 
A This fact will lead a candid mind to look for the source of this contention, OPAR 
, not in the temper of individuals, but in the peculiarity of their situation. i i 
In no country of which I have read, did two powers, like these, ever sub- eee 
i Sist distinct and independent of each other.” See Report of the Com- E Y 
n; this mittee of the House of Commons in 1781, on the petitions relative to the AEA 
administration of justice in India, of Touchet and others, of Hastings, Ai 
ther ; and the other members of the Supreme Council, and of the East India Reig 
tive ii Company, General Appendix, No. 39. y AP f 
e, that ii See the description of the horrid gaol of Calcutta, in the First a 
erfectly | port of the Select Committee in 17823 see also vol. iii. p. 149. 
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B00K V. they held dear; P] l 
Cuar. 6. of their strongest opinions and feelings. The lin 


at law; its studied intricacies and obsey, 


Abuses arising 


but opposite and shocking to som 
Some 


guage of th : ; am 
rities, which render it unintelligible to all English. 
men, who have not devoted a great part of thcir 
lives to the study of it; rendered it to the eye of 
the affrighted Indian, a black and portentous cloug, 


from which every terrific and destructive form might | 


at each moment be expected to descend upon him, 
Whoever is qualified to estimate the facility and yig, 
lence with which alarms are excited among a simple 
and ignorant people, and the utter confusion With 
which life to them appears to be overspread, whey 
the series of customs and rules by which it wa 
governed is threatened with subversion, may form 
an estimate of the terrors which agitated the native 
of India, when the process of the Supreme Comt 
began to operate extensively among them. 


The evils, not of apprehension merely, but of 


actual suffering to which it exposed them, were 
deplorable. They were dragged from their familie 
and affairs, with the frequent certainty of leaving 
them to disorder and ruin, any distance, even as great 
as 500 miles, either to give bail at Calcutta, a thing, 
which, if they were strangers, and the sum. more than 
trifling, it was next to impossible they should havein 
their power; or to be consigned to prison for all the 
many months which the delays of English judicature 
might interpose, between this calamitous stage, and 


the final termination of the suit. Upon the affidavit | 


into the truth of which no inquiry whatsoever vai 
made; upon the unquestioned affidavit of any pers" 
whatsoever; a person of credibility, or directly the 
reverse, no difference; that the individual prosecute 
was within the jurisdiction of the court, the nativ® 


re Sel : «med t0 
were seized, carried to Calcutta, and consigned t | 
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Some | „pison where, even if it was afterwards determined BOOK v. 
€ lan, | pat they were not within the jurisdiction of the court, ©? 6. 


so $ and of course that they had been unjustly prosecuted, 1781. 
glish, y they were liable to lie for several months, and whence 
' thei they were dismissed totally without compensation. 
‘Ye of | Instances occurred, in which defendants were brought 
clou, | fom a distance to the Presidency, and when they 
Might | declared their intention of pleading, that is, objecting, 
him, to the jurisdiction of the court, the prosecution was 
d Vio, | dropped ; in which the prosecution was again renewed, 
simple | the defendant again brought down to Calcutta, and 
With f again, upon his offering to plead, the prosecution was 
When dropped. The very act of being seized was, in India, 
t was | acircumstance of the deepest disgrace, and so de- 
form gaded a man of any rank, that, under the Maho- 
fatives | medan government, it was never attempted, except 
Cout | jn cases of the greatest delinquency. 


‘Not only the alarm which these proceedings dif- 
ut of fused throughout the country, but the effects with 


wee / which they threatened to strike the collection of the 
milies | revenue, strongly excited the attention of the Com- 
saving | pany’s servants and the members of their government. 
great | To draw from the ryots the duties or contributions 
thing, | which they owe, is well known to be a business of 
ə than | great detail and difficulty, requiring the strictest 
avein | vigilance, and most minute and persevering applica- 
all the | tions. Any thing which strikes at the credit of the 
catut | Zemindar, farmer, or other functionary, by whom 
>, and | this duty is performed, immediately increases the 
davit, | difficulty, by encouraging the ryot in the hope of 
r Was | defeating the demand by evasion, cunning, obstinacy 
ers | ordelay. The total absence of the functionary, called 
ly the | away to attend the proceedings of the Supreme Court, 
scuted 

ative | 


ed 10 f To See the evidence of Mr. Ewan Law, Report of the Committee on 
f ? soe 
| “SUuchet’s Petition, &c. p. 19. 

| 
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BOOK V. his forcible r | 
Cuar. ô- his person, went far to suspend the collections s 


1781. 


Abuses arising 


emoval; or the ignominious Seizure ' 
A 0 


ith} 
his district, and to cut off the source of those à 


ments for which he was engaged to the Company, ) 


It had been the immemorial practice in India, | 
that great branch of the government entrusted with | 


the collection of the revenue, to exercise the depart, 
ment of jurisdiction which regarded the revenue, ty 
decide in that field all matters of dispute, and i 
apply the coercive process which was usual for enfore, 
ing demands. These powers were now exercised ly 
the Provincial Councils, and the courts established, by 
the name of Duannee Adaulut, under their authority, 
The mode of decision was summary, that is, expe, 
ditious, and unexpensive; and the mode of coercion 
was simple, and adapted to the habits and feelings of 
the people. One or more peons, a species of undis- 
ciplined soldiery, employed in the collections, was st ` 
over the defaulter, that is, repaired to his house, ant } 
there watched and restrained him, till the sum in ; 
demand was discharged. In a short time the Supreme j 
Court began to interfere with these proceedings 
The defaulters were made to understand by the 
attorneys, who had spread themselves pretty generally 
through the country, that if they would throw then 
selves upon the Supreme Court, they would obtaia 
redress and protection. They were taught, as often 
as any coercive process was employed by the judge} 
of revenue, to sue out a writ of Habeas Corpus! 
the Supreme Court; where it was held competenti 
aud was in practice customary, for the judges to j 
them at liberty upon bail. This excited still og 
violently the apprehensions of the members of pOH 
ment, in regard to the collection of the revenue a! 
the disposition to withhold the payment is unisens 
and unremitting in India, and never fails to Jay be | 
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are a | ' asi i d 1 ither of 7 
ureo | of every occasion which affords any chance either of BOOK y 


within i delay, oF evasion ; they apprehended that such a re- 
SC Pay, + source, held up to the people, would breed a general y7s1, 
ny. f tendency; and they concluded, with justice, that if, 
lia, fy | in the innumerable cases in which compulsion was ne- 
d With essary, it could only he exercised through the tedious, 
lepar, Jaborious, and expensive forms of English law, the 
We, ti | yealizing of a revenue in India was a thing altogether 
and ty f impossible. 

cnfor. | While the Company exercised the office of Duan, 
ised by | jn other words, that department of government which 
hed, by | regarded the collection of the revenue, and in civil 
thority, cases the administration of justice, they had been 
Cpe f careful to keep up the appearance of the Nizamut, or 
oertin | remaining branch of the ancient government, in the 
lings of | person of the Nabob; and to him, the penal depart- 
undi- | ment of judicature, under the superintendance of the 
was st ' 


Naib Duan, or deputy Nabob, appointed by the Com- 
se, al} pany, had in particular been entrusted. To this go- 
summ / yernment of the Nabob; which, though totally de- 


upreme | pendent upon the servants of the Company, and sub- 
edings | servient to their will, was yet the instrument of a 
by the) great portion of all that security for order and pro- 
neral | tection which existed in the country; the Supreme 
j them: i Court declared, that they would pay no regard. In 
| obtan | their representation, under date of the 15th of Ja- 
5 often | mary, 1776, the Governor and Council complain to 
judge | the Court of Directors, that Mr. Justice Hyde had 
pus) declared publicly on the bench, “ The act of parlia- 
apetethii ment does not consider Mubaruck al Dowla as a so- 
s to £ vereign prince: The jurisdiction of this court extends 
1 ny | Ver all his dominions:” ‘That Mr. Justice Le 
goi 3 Maistre had said, “ With regard to this phantom, 
ts 4 this man of straw, Mubaruck al Dowla, it is an in- 
oen sult on the understanding of the Court, to have made 
ay he | the question of his sovereignty: But it comes from 


f VOL. ry, T 


or Abuses arising 
ROOK V. the Governor-General and Council al have too much 
Cuar: 6. yesnect for that body to treat it ludicrously, and | 
= irgi. confess I cannot consider it seriously :” And that the 
Chief Justice had treated the Nabob, “as a mer 
empty name, without any real right, or the CXT 
of any power whatsoever.” 

By these pretensions, the whole of that half of the 
powers of government which were` exercised in the 
name of the Nabob, was taken away and abolished, 
By another set of pretensions, the same abolition 
was effected of the other half, which, in the cha- 
racter of Duan, were exercised in the name of the 
Company. 

In the same address, the Governor-General and 
Council add the following statement: “ Mr. Le 
Maistre, in his late charge to the grand jury, de- 
clares that a very erroneous opinion has been formed 
by the Governor-General and Council, distinguishing 
the situation of the East India Company, as Dewan, 
from the common condition of a trading company; he 
makes no scruple of avowing a decided opinion, that 
no true distinction, in reason, in law, or justice, can 
or ought to be made, between the East India Com- 
pany as a trading company, and the East India Com- 
pany as Dewan of these provinces. With respect to 
the management of the territorial revenue, he is 
pleased to declare, that the only true interpretation of 
the act of parliament is, that our management and 
government is not exclusive, but subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the King’s- Court; and that it will be 
equally penal for the Company, or for those acim 
under them, to disobey the orders and mandal0l) 
i process of the King’s Court, in matters which merely 
| concern the revenues, as in any other matter or thins 
whatsoever.” The Governor and Council then de- 
clare; “ By the several acts and declarations of "° 


1781. 
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Much | iudges, it is plain, that the Company’s office of Dewan Book Y. 
md] ‘9 annihilated; that the country government is sub- Cua? 6. 
tthe “/ verted ; and that any attempt on our part to exercise 1781. 
Mere fo support the powers of either, may involve us and 
Crcie f gur officers in the guilt and penalty of high treason ; 
which Mr. Justice Le Maistre, in his charge, ex- 
f the pressly holds out, in terrorem, to all the Company’s 
nthe | servants and others, acting under our authority.” 
shed, It would be difficult, in any age or country, to dis- 
litin | cover a parallel to the conduct, which this set of judges 
cha- exhibited, on the present occasion. Their own powers, 
f the | gs it was impossible for them not distinctly to see, 
were totally inadequate to the government of the 
L and country; yet they proceeded, contrary to the de- 
' Le | dared, though badly expressed, intention of the le- 
Ys E gislature, to avail themselves of the hooks and 
rme 


Se handles,’ which the ensnaring system of law, admi- 
shig | nistered by them, afforded in such abundance, to 
ewan, draw within their pale the whole transactions of the 
ihe | country; not those of individuals only, but those also 
»that | of the government. That this was to transfer the 
e e | government into their hands is too obvious to require 
Come illustration. When a government is transferred from 
Com- | one to another set of hands, by a simple act of des- 
ect fo potism, every branch of authority is directly supplied ; 
hess | the machine of government remains entire; and the 
ion of 
t and 
he jü- 
rill be 


Council of Dacca?.. .. They are no Corporation in the eye of the law. 


acting | «v. The Chief and Provincial Council of Dacca is an ideal body....A 
latory man might as well say that he was commanded by the King of the Fairies, 

Al as by the Provincial Council of Dacca; because the law knows no such 
nerely body.” Argument and Judgment of Mr. Justice Le Maistre, on the re- 


turn to Seroopchund’s Habeas Corpus. Report, ut supra, General Ap- 
pendix, No.9. See for another specimen, equally beautiful, a few pages 
onwards, the maxim Delegatus non potest delegare. 


TZ 


thing 
nde 
f the | 
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mischief may be small, or the advantage great, R 

when the wheels of government were threatened to be 
stopped by the technical forms of a court of English 
law; and when nothing but those forms and a set 
of men who could ostensibly perform Nothing hy 
through the medium of those forms and the pretence 
of administering justice, was provided to supply the 
place of the government which was destroyed, a total 
dissolution of the social order was the impending con. 
sequence. The system of English law was so incom. 
patible with the habits, sentiments, and circumstances, 
of the people, that, if attempted to be forced even 
upon that part of the field of government which be. 
longed to the administration of law, it would have 
sufficed to throw the country into the utmost disor. 
der, would have subverted almost every existing 
right, would have filled the nation with terror and 
misery, and being, in such a situation, incapable of 
answering the purposes of law, would have left the 
country in a state hardly different from that, in 
which it would have been, under a total absence of 
law: But when the judges proceeded to apply these 


. forms to the acts of government, the powers of ad- 


ministration were suspended; and nothing was pro- 
vided to supply their place. Either with a blind ig- 
norance of these consequences, which is almost ins 
credible, unless from our experience of the narrow- 
ness which the mind contracts by habitual application 
to the practice of English law, and by habitual indul- 
gence of the fancy that it is the perfection of reason; 
or, with a disregard of these consequences, for which 
nothing but a love of power tco profligate to be 
stayed by any considerations of human happiness ot 
misery is sufficient to account, the judges proceetlets 
with the apparent resolution of extending the Jors 


\ 
by 


$ 
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But | qiction of their court, and leaving as little as possible BOOK v. 
to he \ of the business of the country exempt from the ex- Cuar. 6. 
glish i, ercise of their power. 1781. 
a set To palliate the invasions which they made upon the 
s but | geld of government, they made use of this as an ar- 
tence gument 5 that the great end of their institution was to 
y the protect the natives against the injustice and oppression 
total of the Company’s servants, and that without the 
; Con, powers which they assumed, it was impossible for them 
com. to render to humanity this eminent service. But 
mces, to force upon the natives the miseries of English law, 
even and to dissolve the bands of government, was to in- 

h be. flict upon the people far greater evils, than those 

have | fiom which they pretended to relieve them. If the 
lisos | end proposed by the legislature was really to protect 
sting | the natives from the injustice of Englishmen, they 
rand \ made a very unskilful choice of the means. 
ble of The representations, upon this subject, which the 
tthe Governor-General and Council transmitted to Eng- 

t in land, induced the Court of Directors, in the month 
ce of | of November, 1777, to lay a statement of the case 
these | before the Ministers of the Crown. The supposed 
fad- | dignity of a King’s Court, as it inflated the pre- 
j pro- | tensions of the Judges, who delighted in styling them- 
dig- | selves King’s Judges; contrasting the source of their 
stin | own power with the inferior source from which the 
TOW- | power of the Governor-General and Council was de- 
ation | rived; so it imposed awe and irresolution upon the 
ndul- | Court of Directors. They ventured not to originate f 
ason; any measure, for staying the unwarranted proceed- 
vhich | ings of the Supreme Court; and could think of no 
o be better-expedient, than that of praying the ministry to 


s5 Ol g perform this important service, in their behalf. 
eded, ‘ The Directors represented to the ministry, that 
juris- the Zemindars, farmers, and other occupiers of land, 
*sainst whom writs, at the suit of natives, had been 
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e 
issued into all parts of the provinces, it was no th 
intention of the legislature to submit to the imtistig 
tion of the Supreme Court; that the proceedings, y 
which they were hurried to a great distance ftom 
their homes, their persons arrested, and a long con. 
finement in the common gaol inflicted upon them 
appeared to be replete with irregularity and injustice: 
that the parties are “sure to suffer every distress 
and oppression with which the attorneys of the comt 
can easily contrive to harass and intimidate them? 
before the question whether they are subject or not 
to the jurisdiction of the court can be so much gs 
broached; that, after pleading to the jurisdiction, 
they are sure of an adverse decision, “ unless they 
are able to prove a negative; that is, unless a native 
of Bengal is able, from an act of parliament which 
the Governor-General and Council have. declared 
liable to different constructions, to prove himself not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Cout;” 
that the consequences were in the highest degree 
alarming, as almost all the Zemindars in the country, 
standing in the same predicament, felt themselves 
exposed to the same dangers; as the disgust and 
hatred of the natives were excited by the violation of 
their customs and laws; and the collection of the 
revenue was impeded, and even threatened with 
suspension. 

They represented also, That the Supreme Court, 
beside extending its jurisdiction to such persons, had 
extended it also to such things, as it was clearly the 


intention of the legislature to exempt from it: That | 


these were “ the ordering, management, and govell 
ment of the territorial revenues,” including the powe" 
which that ordering and government required: That 
gver this department, the whole Bench of Judges!" 
declared their resolution to exercise a power, super 
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Ot the to that of the Company: That, accordingly, the pro- BOOK V. 
isdie . cess of the ordinary Revenue Courts was opposed ; Cage 


s sons whom they had confined being released by 1781. 
» Dy er's Ə 
> from the Supreme Court; suits which were cognizable in 
c e but the Revenue Courts being instituted and 
On. non 
them, | entertained in the Supreme Court; prosecutions 
tice, | ‘being carried on by the Supreme Court against the 
Istresg Judges of the Revenue Courts, for acts done in the 
comt | regular performance of the business of the Court; 
hem? farmers of the revenue, who had fallen into arrear, 
w not | refusing to obey the process of the Revenue Courts, 
chas | and threatening the Judges with prosecution in the 
iction, | Supreme Court, if any coercive proceedings were em- 
sthey | ployed: That.in consequence” of these acts, in 
native | some instances, the operation of the Dewanee Courts 
which was suspended; in others, the very existence of 
clared them destroyed: And that the Governor-General 
y 
lf not and Council, in their capacity of a Court of Appeal 
urt;” or Sudder Dewanee Adaulut, were discouraged from 
legree the exercise of this important jurisdiction, under the 
untty, | apprehension that their powers might be disputed, 
selves and their decrees annulled.’ 
t and Under the third head of complaint, the Directors 
ionof | represented, ‘hat the Supreme Court had, on the 
of the pretext of requiring evidence, demanded the produc- 
with tion in Court of papers liable to contain the most 
1 See vol. iii. p. 470, for the rank which was assigned to this, in the 
¢ sf p a id a 2. 
our, Catalogue of Provisions for giving to the people of India the benefits of 
s; had law. From the first arrival of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Court 
J the of Sudder Duannee Adaulut never acted; and for all that number of 
y t years, which intervened till a new regulation, nothing was provided to 
Tha | Supply its place. A correspondence on the subject between the Council 
yver- ind the Supreme Court took place in the year 1775. ‘The Court said, 
a that the Council had a right to receive appeals in all cases in which the 
)0 i Provincial Councils had a legal jurisdiction. This the Council treated as 
That | a denial of any right at all: as the Court, by not telling what they meant 
eS had by “legal,” and reserving to themselves a right of deciding, without rule, 


+, | 0 each case which occurred, had the power of deciding just as the 
perio! Pleased, 7 » 3 co tf 
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ROOK V. secret transactions of the government; that the Se 
Cuar- 6. oyetary of the Council was served with the Writ 


1781. 


called a sub pana duces tecum, and attending the 
Court without the papers was informed that he had 
brought upon himself all the damages of the Suit; that 
upon his representing the impossibility of his pro. 
ducing in Court the records of the Council which the 
Council had forbidden to be so produced, he was or 
dered to declare which of the Members of the Coun- 
cil voted for the refusal of the papers, and which (if 
any) for the production; that upon his demurring to 
such a question a positive answer was demanded, and 
every Member of the Council who had concurred jy 
the refusal was declared to be liable to an action; 
that the Council agreed to send such extracts as had 
a reference to the matter in dispute, but persisted in 
the refusal to exhibit their records; that of this 
species of demand. various instances occurred; and 
that it was manifestly impossible for the Board to 
deliberate and act as a Council of State, and as the 
administrative organ of government, if publication of 
their minutes might at any time be called for, and if 
every Member was answerable, in an action of da- 
mages, for any measure in which he concurred, to as 
many persons as might think themselves aggrieved 
by it. 

In the fourth place, the Directors represented, 
That the penal law of England was utterly repug- 
nant to those laws and customs by which the people 
of India had been hitherto governed; that, neverthe- 
less, Maha Rajah Nuncomar, a native of high rank 
in Bengal, was indicted, tried, convicted, and ex- 
ecuted, for an offence, which was not capital by the 
laws of the country where the offence was committed 
that if the Court was unable to mitigate the punish 
ment, it might have deemed it prudent to use its 
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eS, | ower of respiting the prisoner until the pleasure of BOOK y. 
mit jhe King was known ; that this the Directors oe Eae 
g the F eeived to be a matter of the most serious importance, 1781. 

> hag f md big with consequences the most alarming to the 


5 that ives of India; that the Judges seemed to have laid 


po f Risen as a general principle, in their proceedings 
h the | jainst Nuncomar, that all the criminal law of Eng- 
as or and is in force, and binding, upon all the inhabitants 
Joum- | yithin the circle of their jurisdiction in Bengal.” 
ch(if | The Directors, therefore, adjure the Minister to con- 
ngto | sider what will be the consequences, if this principle, 
sand | md the example grounded upon it, were followed up 
edin | with consistency. “ Can it be just,” they say, “ or 
tion; prudent, to introduce all the different species of felony 
Shad | created by what is called the Black Act ?—or to 
edin | involve, as what is called the Coventry Act involves, 
this. | offences of different degrees in one common punish- 


and j ment ?—or to introduce the endless and almost inex- 
rd to plicable distinctions by which certain acts are or are 
s the ; not burglary.” They ask whether Indian offenders, 
onof | of a certain description, were to be transported to 
ndif | his Majesty’s colonies in America, or sent to work 
fdas | upon the river Thames? And whether every man 
toas | convicted for the first time of bigamy, “ which is 
ieved | allowed, protected, nay almost commanded by their 

lay, should be burnt in the hand if he can read, and 
nted, | hanged if he cannot read?” “ These,” they add, 


pug- | “are only some of the consequences which we con- 
eople | ceive must follow, if the criminal law of England be 
rthe- | suffered to remain in force upon the natives of Bengal. 
rank lf it were legal to try, to convict, and execute Nur- 
lex- | Comar for forgery, on the Statute of George II., it 


y the « Must, as we conceive, be equaily legal, to try, convict, 


ted; 4nd to punish the Subahdar of Bengal, and all his 
nishe | Court, for bigamy, upon the statute of James I.” 
e ats On the 2d of January, 1777, a suit was instituted 
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BOOK V. before the Provincial Council at Patna, which 
Ciar. 6. ed occasion to the Supreme Court of carryin 


1781. 
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afford, 


exertion of their powers to a height more extra 
dinary than they had before attempted. A person i 
some distinction and property, a native Mahomed, 
died, leaving a widow, and a nephew, who for Some 
time had lived with him, in the apparent capac 
his heir, and adopted son. The widow claimed the 
whole of the property, on the strength of a will; which 
she affirmed the husband had made in her ‘favour, 
The nephew who disputed the will, both on the 
suspicion of forgery, and on the fact of the mental 
imbecility of his uncle for some time previous to his 
death, claimed in like manner the whole of the estate 
as adopted son and heir of the deceased. 

For investigation of the causes the decision of 
which depended upon the principles of the Mussul- 


ity of 


man law, the Provincial Councils were assisted by | 


native lawyers, by whose opinion in matters of law 
it was their duty to be guided. In the present in- 
stance, the Council of Patna deputed a Cauzee and 
two Muftees, by a precept, or perwannah, in the Per- 
sian language, directing them to take an account of 
the estate and effects of the deceased, and secure them 


against embezzlement ; to inquire into the claims of 


the parties ; to follow strictly the rules of Mahomedan 
law; and report to the Council their proceedings 
In all this, nothing appeared which was not reas0l 
able; and which was not according to the approved 
and established mode of procedure. 

On the 20th of January, the Cauzee and Multees 
having finished the inquiry, delivered their report; , 
which, after a statement of the evidence adduced, tht! 


declare their opinion, that neither the widow, nO" the 


nephew, had established their claims, and that the 


inheritance should be divided according to the poe | 
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affo | ciples provided by the Mahomedan law for those cases BOOK v. 
ng th | in which a man dies without children and without a pcmcia 
J 


Xtra, / will; in other words, that it should be divided into 1781. 
Tsong f four shares ; of which one should be given to the 
meda | widow; and three to the brother of the deceased, 
Y som | who was next of kin, and father of the nephew who 
acity gf | claimed as adopted son. Upon a review of the pro- 
1edthe | ceedings of the native Judges, and a hearing of the 
Which parties, the Provincial Council confirmed the decree, 
favou, | and ordered the division of the inheritance to be 
on the | carricd into effect. They did more: ‘As it appeared 
mental | from the evidence that part of the effects of the, 
to his | deceased had been secreted by the. widow before they 
eestate | could be secured by the Judges, and that both the 
will and another deed which she produced, were 
sion of | forged, they put her five principal agents under con- 
Fusul- | finement, till they should account for the goods; and 
sted by | directed that they should be afterwards delivered to 


of lay the Phousdary, to take their trial for forgery. 


ent in- It is to be observed, that the widow had opposed 
ee ant | all these proceedings from the beginning, not by 
1e Pe- | course of law, but such irregular and violent acts, as 
punt of | suggested themselves to an angry and ignorant mind. 
e them | When called upon by the Cauzee to appoint, in the 
rims of | usual manner, a vakeel, or representative, to act in 
medam | her behalf, she positively refused; and when the 
eding; | Cauzee recommended to her a relative, who had 
reason- | lived in the house, was much in her confidence, and 


proved | acted as her principal agent, she persisted in her 
refusal, but sent her seal, with a message that the 
fuftees | Judges might appoint him if they pleased. - Upon 
ortsit | the arrival of the Cauzee and Muftees to carry the 
d, they 4 decree of the Council into execution, the widow re- 
porte  Sisted. ‘The Cauzee and Muftees proceeded to en- 


hat the Í force the orders under which they acted. The 
» pii 
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| BOOK V. widow, contrary to their request and remonstranes | and 
: Cuar-6- Jefe the house, and betook herself to an asylum y \ “il 
“Fya1. Fakeers, which was in the neighbourhood, cari aN 
í . p was 
d 


alone with her certain title deeds, and the fem 4 
slaves. The Cauzee and Muftees divided the y l of 
maining effects, upon the valuation of appraisers ait ae 
tually chosen by the parties, into four shares, of which ; 
the vakeel of the widow chose one for her, ang the 
rest were set apart for the brother of the deceaseg, | the 
The widow refused to submit to the decision, or to Jud 
accept of her share. She also refused to give up the | was 
title deeds, which he had carried away, or the | set 
female slaves. In consequence of this proceeding, q | had 
petition was presented to the Council, by the | obei 
nephew, representing that she had not complied with | that 
the decree, but by absconding reflected, according to | pow 
the Mahomedan ideas, disgrace upon the family, | the 
and praying that she might be compelled to deliver , 
up the papers and slaves, and to return to the house, cils 
under his protection as representative of the heir, | was 
An order was directed by the Council to comply with | the 
this request. After some time another petition was | com 
presented by the nephew, complaining that the | oug 
Cauzee and Muftees had not yet complied with the | upo 
injunctions of the Board. Upon this the Council sucl 
agreed, that the Cauzee should be reprimanded for | req 
his delay, and directed to proceed immediately in the Ise 
execution of his orders. ‘The Cauzee represented by | acti 


© 


memorial, that he had not only made frequent de- | ™(< 

| mands upon the widow, but had placed hircarrahs to zor 
: watch her, and that in his opinion, that species of 
| constraint, which was authorised by the Mussulman \ 
Othe 


ve 


law, and customary in the country, namely rest! 
tion from all intercourse by a guard of soldiers, WaS the 
necessary to be applied. ‘The guard was ordered, | quis 
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and continued for a space of six weeks. The widow BOOK V. 


still refused compliance; and at that time the guard 
as Withdrawn. 

The widow was advised to bring an action in the 
supreme Court, against the nephew, the Cauzce, and 
Muftees, on the ground of their proceedings in the 
ause; and laid her damages at 600,000 sicca rupees, 


| about 66,0002. ‘he objection taken, on the part of 


the nephew, to the jurisdiction of the Court, the 
Judges overruled, on the pretence that every renter 
was a servant of the Company.' The justification 
et up for the Cauzee and Muftees was, that they 
jad acted regularly, in their judicial capacity, in 
obedience to the lawful orders of their legal superiors ; 
that the Provincial Councils were vested with a 
power of determining suits between the natives, with 
the advice and assistance of thè native lawyers; that 
the established mode in which the Provincial Coun- 
tils availed themselves of that advice and assistance 
was, by directing them to hear the parties, to collect 
the evidence, and to deliver in a report of the whole, 
comprehending their opinion of the decision which 
ought to be pronounced ; which decision the Council, 
upon a review of the’ whole, or with the addition of 
such other inquiries as they might think the case 
required, affirmed, or altered, subject only to an ap- 
peal to the Governor and Council; and that a Judge 
acting in his judicial capacity could not be responsible 
n damages to those who might suffer by the execu- 

tion of his decrees. 
This defence, which to the eye of reason appears 
"This decision greatly increased the alarm among the farmers and 
t glèndholders. ln the province of Bahar they joined in a petition to 
ihe a Council, praying for protecion against the process of 
urt, or if that could not be granted, for leave to relin- 


ui T À id 
aa their farms, that they might retire into another country. Report, 
Supra, p. 8, Patna Appendix, No, 14. 


Cupar. 6. 
S 


1781. 
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ROOK V. appropriate and irrefragable, the Court treateq with | I 
ae tremdomost contempy and upon a ground Which ae 
rouses surprise and indignation. <A form of ie 


Bala menea Word, f any 
among the numerous loose expressions, which ta i 
J 5 < _ i coe 
from the lips and pens of English lawyers, Withoy | asst 
any binding authority, or any defined and consisteny | aut 
: ¢ ov a] n me: f Er 
application, occurred to the judges. This Was the | min 
phrase, Delegatus non potest delegare, “he who is | and 
” » ` . 
delegated cannot delegate.” And upon this, and m | aga 
other reason, so much as alleged, they decreed, that | cost 
the Cauzee and Muftees, for acting regularly, acting £ 
as they were obliged to act, and had in fact bem gral 
accustomed to act ever since the jurisdiction of the | fror 
country had passed under English control, were liable | and 
to actions of damages at the suit of every person | dut; 
whom their proceedings displeased, that is, one at | mal 
least of the parties in almost every cause. It would ` Cot 
be absurd, to attempt, by illustration, to render | prol 


more apparent the deformities of this proceeding the 
To quote a maxim of English law, though ever 9 { me 
high in authority, and invariable in its force, asa the 
ground for committing in India’a flagrant violation | $to] 
of natural equity, against persons who knew not the yie 
English law, nor owned its authority, was an act of 
chicane, which the history of judicial encroachments, 
rich as it is in examples of in justice, cannot frequent | 1) 
ly surpass. It is, however, a maxim, of which, evel | sour 
where admissible, the authority is so littie determined, 
that, like many more, with which the appetite of dam 
judges for power is in England so quietly gratified, t 
has just as little weight or as much, as, in each par act | 
ticular instance, the judge may happen to pleas © the 


\ 5 ee ishet q lea 
And m a variety of remarkable cases, the establis l exc 
course of English law goes directly against it. late 
f nals 

a Cit | Mat 


1 Tn Chancery for example; when cases are referred by th 
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it Deciding, upon the strength of this assemblage of BOOK v 

Which ` words, that the provincial council could not delegate hjii 

Wort 7 any authority to the native magistrates, even as their 1781. 

ch fal Í agents 3 and hence that every thing whiehthese 

Vithous { assistant magistrates had performed was without 

nsistey | authority, the Supreme Court thought proper to enter 

vas the | minutely and laboriously into the whole of the case, 

who j | and, after voluminous proceedings, gave judgment 

andy | against the defendants, damages 300,000 rupees, and 

d, tha | costs 9208, amounting to the sum of about 35,000/.' 

acting At the commencement of the suit a capias was 

ct heen granted with a bailable clause. A bailiff proceeded 

of the | from Calcutta, and arrested at Patna the nephew, 
liable | and also the Cauzce, as he was returning from his i 
person | duty in one of the courts of justice. The bail de- i 
one at | manded was 400,000 rupees, or about 44,0007. The oh 
would ù) Council of Patna, struck with consternation, at the J 
renda | probable effects of so extraordinary a procedure, upon ki 


ceding, the minds of the people, upon the authority of govern- 
ayer o | ment, upon the collection of the revenue, and upon 
œ asa | the administration of justice, which it threatened to 
iolation | Stop, by deterring the native lawyers and judges from 
not the | Yielding their services, resolved, as the best expe- 


1 act of 


iments, cellor to the Master ;.when commissions are issued to examine witnesses, 

&c. in the common law courts, when cases are sent to arbitration, &c. 
‘In the judicial investigation, all the chicanery which two of its fruitful 
h, even | sources, the formalities about notice, and the rules of evidence, could sup- 
„mined, tly, was played off, with decisive effect, upon the defendants. Mr. Rous, 
site if ni Report quoted above, says, “ When they attempted to mitigate the 
3 „ | “mages, by showing the circumstances, they were embarrassed by the 
ified, | defects of their notice ; afterwards by the rules of evidence. Particularly, 
ch pat erste not able to prove the persenal delegation of an authority to 
or her, by a woman of rank, who could not appear without disgrace ; 


equent. 


sê ; 3 a 1 3 
plea i the public acts of her nearest relations in the house being rejected as no 
plishe egal evidence of her consent. With this defect fell the whole of the 
| ‘xculpation. Lesser difficulties arose from some papers not being trans- 


lated: SITAE ; > ens 
ated; others being fair copies, when the foul draughts were the origi- i i 


o nals” pa TE 3 i > 
| a Patna App. No 39. The Patna Appendix is a rich mine of infor- 
A a 3 3 i 
he Chat | Mation respecting the beauties of English law. 
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Cuar.6. pai] for the prisoners, who, after 
aee 
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ffer j 


some time in boats upon the river were enlarge 
í e 

The Governor-General and Council, as soon atn 
i ` s ey 
were informed of these proceedings, resolved, « Tha 
as the defendants are prosecuted for a regular ats 
legal act of government in the execution of a juicy 


decree (except one of them,’ the plaintiffin the suithe. | 


fore the Dewanee Adaulut at Patna, whose arrest 


is not for any apparent cause) they be Supported and | 
indemnified by government from all Consequence | 
from which they can be legally indemnified.” ? ` Jugs. | 
‘ment being given, the defendants were put under, | 
guard of Sepoys, that they might be conveyed | 
Calcutta to be surrendered. The Cauzee, anod | 


man, who had been chief Cauzee of the province for 
many years, was unable to endure the vexation and 
fatigue; and he expired by the way. The rest wer 


carried to Calcutta, and lodged in the common gad, ` 


where they remained till relieved by the interference 
of the British parliament in 1781. By that authority 
a pecuniary compensation was awarded to them for 


their losses and hardships, and the Muftees were or- | 
dered to be not only reinstated in their former situation | 
and condition, but to be elevated. to the office of | 
Mahomedan counsellors to the court and council of 


Patna. 


The Supreme Court artd the widow were not satis 
fied with these proceedings against the native mags 


trates: An action was also brought against Mr. Law, | 


and two other members of the provincial council at 


1 i. e. the nephew. 

; 

À The Governor-General, though, in his opinion, tbe examinat e 

aes was a part of the procedure which the Council should not tin | 
elegated, not only affirmed the power of delegation, hut his conv 


of the justi ae z ; had f 
the Justice of the decision to which, in this case, the Counci i. 


come. See his letter to Mr. Law, Patna App. No. 7: 


a confinement p 


jond ; 


fol 
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to Offer | Patna. As this prosecution was instituted for official BOOK V. 
Ment gp | acts performed in the Company’s service, the Gover- Guang: 


late ~ por-General and Council thought it fit that the Com- 1781. 
as they any should bear the burden of their defence. Here 
“Tha | too the court decided in favour of the party who 
ar an) | brought it jurisdiction ; and awarded damages to the 
judica | amount of 15,000 rupees ; which money was paid 
suithe | from the Company’s treasury. 
attest Jt was in this manner that a thirst for jurisdiction 
ed anq | incited the English judges to interfere with the admi- 
Weng | nistration of justice in the native ciwi} courts. The 
Jude. | following is the manner in which it induced them to 
ndera | interfere with the jurisdiction of the native criminal 
eyed to | courts. From a former statement it will be recol- 
an old | lected, that the system of criminal judicature among 
ince for | the natives had been left by the Company nearly 
ion and | upon the footing, on which they found it, and on 
st were | which it had long been established in the country. 


m gad, It was a branch of authority which was reserved to 


ference | the Nabob in his character of Nazim. The judges 
thority | of the courts (they were known by the name of 
wem for | Phousdary Courts) were appointed by the Naib Su- 
ere or | bah, or Nabob’s deputy, by whom their proceedings 
tuation | were reviewed and controled. ‘They were entirely 
ffice of | independent of all other authority ; and it does appear 
incil of | that, considered as Indian, justice was administered 

in them without any peculiar strain of abuse. About 
t satis | the middle of the year 1777, an attorney of the Su- 
magi: | preme Court, took up his residence at Dacca. In the 
r. Law, | Month of September of that year this attorney pro- 
incil | ceeded to execute'a process of arrest, issued by one 


of the judges of the Supreme Court, against the 

‘ Duan, or principal public officer of the Phousdary 
inant Court at Dacca. ‘The process was issued at the suit 
ani i of a man of the low rank of a pyke, or messenger, 
' _ Who had been prosecuted in the Phousdary Court for 
VOL. Iv, U 


ancil ha 
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ROOK V. a misdemeanour, convicted, and confined til} hemade | f 
y Cuar. 6. Yestitution. The action p brought against the g 
à Tire. principal officer oi the court, or trespass and At Na 
imprisonment, in the execution of this decree, hi 

native, employed by the attorney as a bailiff, Why 
| proceeded to the house of the Phousdar, or chief ey, p 
| minal judge, entered the hall of audience, ip which th 


the Phousdar was sitting with several of his friend af 
. a 
| and the principal officers of his court; and attempted th 
' 5 É ) 
in a violent and disrespectful manner, to seize the 


ae no 
person of his Duan, or principal agent. Itis to jp a 
observed, that, in India, a man considers an indig. ce 
nity offered to his servants, as in reality offered tọ | he 


himself. No writ or warrant, it was affirmed, was 
produced by the bailiff ; and he was not allowed to th 
perform the arrest. Upon this the attorney proceed- | Pı 
ed to the house of the Phousdar in person, accom. \ te 
panied by a crowd of attendants; and entered itina | of 
forcible manner, by breaking down the gate. Tose ` fo 
violated the sanctuary of his house, the mysterious ; to 
repository of his wives, is a disgrace toa Mussulman | ar 
more dreadful than death. The reserve of Eastern | co 
manners, and the respect bestowed upon the vey de 
walls which contain the sacred deposit of the master | €r 
render the forcible entrance of a house an event | th 
which occurs only in the exercise of the most violent th 
| hostility. It is one of the last outrages which may | A 
| be expected at the hands of an implacable foe. When 
i the Phousdar of Dacca, therefore, beheld his gate F 

broken down, and an irregular crowd of men bursting 
i into his house, the greatest calamity which could be | 8 


ER, t 

fall him rushed naturally upon his apprehension ; oe : 

he proceeded to repel a danger, which every Lae 1 f 
> 


able Mussulman would resist at the expense 0 he 
life. An affray arose in the court of the house. T 
father of the Phousdar received a wound in the het® | 
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from a sword, by an attendant of the attorney; and BOOK V. | 


Made ( 
the brother-in-law of the Phousdar was dangerously Crap, 6. 


St the 


l fals 7 wounded in the body, with a pistol-shot by the attor- 1781, 
e A f ney himself. 
> Wio Mr. Justice Hyde, one of the judges of the Su- 
ef cri, reme Court, wrote, after hearing of these facts, to 
Which | the military officer upon the spot, instructing him to 
friends | afford assistance to the attorney; and adds, “I beg 
npted, the favour of you, for fear my letters to him should 
3e the not be suffered to come safe, to tell him, that I highly 
to he approve his conduct, and doubt not that he will re- 
indi. | ceive proper support from the court whose officer 
red to he is.” ? 
1, was It is unnecessary in this case any further to pursue 
ved to | the proceedings of the attorney or his court. The 
ocecd. | Provincial Council gave bail for the Duan ; transmit- 
recom. | ted to the Governor-General and Council an account 
itina | of the facts; and they concluded their letter in the 
Tose following words: “ It is fitting we should point out 
terious | to your notice, that all criminal justice is at a stand, 
ulman | and seems not likely to be resumed, until the decisive 
‘astern | consequences of the present disputes shall be publicly 
> vay | declared and known. It touches to the very exist- 
naste | ence of government throughout the province, that 
event | the jurisdiction of the Phousdar, and his superior, 
violent the Naib Subah, be admitted; free from all doubt or 
a may | ambiguity. How, otherwise, can it be supposed, a 
When | Phousdar will perform any function of his office ? 
s pate How presume to execute a criminal convicted, and 
ursting | Sentenced to death by the established laws of the 
uld be | government and his religion, if he is liable himself 
1; and to stand to actions of damages, or to answer to a cri- 
onou- > Minal accusation, according to the laws of England, 
of tis ; or any punishment he may inflict? Paint to your- 


The 

gi 
e head | 1 Report, ut supra, p. 24. 
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Gyaan Kosha 
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» BOOK V. selves, gentlemen, id € 
Cuar. 6- may arise, if the present uncertainties are not a 


oo Te 


| 1781. 


Abuses arising 


the anarchy and distraction Which 
c 


tually removed ?” 

In England, one of the notions which Judges, and 
other lawyers, are in a most particular manner eagar 
to stamp upon the public mind is, That the admi. 
nistration of justice is to a most astonishing degree 
sensitive and delicate: That the acts and Character 
of judges should be treated with exquisite, indeed a 
religious, respect: That they can hardly bear to fp 
exposed to criticism, or blame, in the slightest de. 
gree: And that, if the criticism is to any considerable 
degree searching and severe, it ought to be repressed 
and punished, however just, with terrifying penal 
ties. This doctrine, which is so very palatable to 
the judges in England, and so very favourable to all 
the abuses of their power, we see in what respect 
they themselves retain, when their power may le 
enlarged, by trampling upon it in the dust, by ami- 
hilating the power and the dignity of the whole order 
of judges by whom law was administered to a great 
people. 

These are specimens of the manner in which the 
Supreme Court in India attempted to carry their 
pretensions into effect. And specimens are all which 
here it is possible to adduce. A summary of the 
principal instances in one department, I am happy 
to be able to present in the words of Mr. Rous, the 
great law officer of the Company themselves. “ Per- 
sons confined by the courts of Dewanee Adaulut atè 


collusively arrested by process from Calcutta, 0r ™ | 


moved by Habeas Corpus, where the language ® i 

unknown as the power of the court. ‘The procesi 8 
; e 

abused to terrify the people ; frequent arrests Må 


Poe A . he 
for the same cause; and there is an instance of # E 

? ap : was 
purchaser of a Zemindary near Dacca, who We 
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Which wwined by suits commenced by paupers, suits derived Book y. * 
Ce, ‘om claims prior to his purchase, and who was at Cuar. 6. 


t condemned in considerable damages for an ordi- 3781. 


ifi 


S, and A act of authority in his station. Hence the 
Cage natives of all ranks become fearful to act in the col- 
admi, ection of the revenues. The renters, and even 
degree hereditary Zemindars, are drawn away, or arrested 
acter | at the time of the collections, and the crops embez- 
leed a led. If a farm is sold, on default of payment, the 
tobe | pew farmer is sued, ruined, and disgraced. Eject- 
st de | ments are brought, for land decreed in the Dewanee 
lovable Adaulut. A Talookdar is ruined by the expense of 
wessel pleading to the jurisdiction, though he prevails. And, 
penal. | jn an action, where 400 rupees were recovered, the 
ble to | costs exceeded 1600 rupees. When to these abuses,  _ 
> toall | incident to the institution of the court itself, and 
respect l derived from distance, and the invincible ignorance of 
hay be | the natives respecting the laws and practice of the 
y anni- court, we add the disgrace brought on the higher 
e order orders, it will not, perhaps, be rash to affirm, that 
great | confusion in the provinces, and a prodigious loss of 
revenue, must be the inevitable consequences of up- 

ch the holding this jurisdiction. The Zemindar of Duck- 
y thet | ensavagepore, upon pretence that he had been arrest- 
whid | ed, and afterwards rescued, has his house broke open, 
of the | and even the apartments of his women rudely vio- 
happy | lated. Another Zemindar surrenders himself to pri- 
us, the son, to avoid the like disgrace to his family.” 

“Per “We have seen with astonishment,” say the Go- 
lut a? | Yernor-General and Council, “ process of contempt 
or ihe ordered in one instance, and civil process issue in 
se 18 i mother, against the Naib Nazim of these provinces 
cesil | Yesiding at Moorshedabad, a party not owing alle- 
| mate glance to the King, nor obedience to his laws; de- 


he } rive ; ete 
of ue | "Ing no benefit or security whatever, in life or 
10 WE |, Member, in fame, liberty, or fortune, from the admi- 
d 
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| nook V. nistration of justice under the authority of the 
l Cuar. ô. Jaws; a party, it is worth attention, who is the an \ ; 
“W781. magistrate of criminal jurisdiction throughout ii 5 p 
provinces, and in whose jurisdiction in matters ¢ 
criminal cognizance the judges have not only a al | G 
times acquiesced, but in a particular instance have A 
actually resorted to it, in aid and exoneration of | ir 
themselves.” * . ol 
At length a case arose, in which the dispute | o1 
between the executive and judicial powers reached al 
a crisis. Upon the 13th of August, 1779, a suit ws | a 
commenced in the Supreme Court, against the Raja | T 
of Cossijurah, by Cossinaut Baboo, his agent at Cal. Cl 
cutta. Upon the affidavit of Cossinaut, a capias was | w 
ordered to issue, in which bail to the amount of 
35,000/. was allowed to be taken. The Rajah ab. G 
sconded, to avoid the execution of the writ, and ws |} Z 
unable to fulfil his duty, as Zemindar, in the govem. | p! 
ment of the country, and the collection of its reve- toup 
nues. The writ of capias having been returned | tl 
i unexecuted, on account of the concealment of the | tl 
Zemindar, another writ was issued to sequester his | p 
land and effects. For the execution of this writ, the} X 
Sheriff dispatched to Cossijurah an armed force, co} 7 
sisting of sixty men, headed by a serjeant of the 
court. It was represented by the Rajah, that they} SI 
entered the house, and endeavoured to pass into the} a 
Zenana, or women’s apartment; that of the servants | V 
of the Rajah, who attempted to prevent the dix} © 
honour of their master, several were beaten a 
wounded; that the party then broke open and foror ; 
f a entered his Zenana, and plundered his ie } 
f hat they committed outrages upon his place 0 ey 
a EEP iparon Le fom the Gover Sel sig | 
| irectors, dated Fort William, 25th January y 
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ious worship, and stript it of its ornaments; and BOOK V. 


that a stop was put to the collections, and the farmers 
rohibited from paying him their rents. 

Upon the first intimation of this procedure, the 
Governor-General and Council, by the advice of the 
Advocate-General, had come to the resolution of 
instructing the Rajah not to recognise the authority 
of the court, or to pay obedience to its process; and 
orders were sent to the officer commanding the troops 
at Midnapore, to intercept the party of the Sheriff, 
and detain them in his custody till further orders. 
The orders arrived too late to prevent the outrage 
committed upon the house of the Rajah; but after- 
wards the whole of the party were seized.’ 

Affairs having come to this extremity, the Governor- 
General and Council issued a notification, to all 
Zemindars, Choudries, and Talookdars, in the three 
provinces, that, except in the two cases of being 
British servants, or bound by their own agreement, 
they were not to consider themselves as subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or to obey its 
process; and the provincial chiefs were forbidden to 
lend a military force to aid the Court in carrying its 
mandates into effect. 

A rule was granted by the Supreme Court to 
show cause why an attachment should not issue 
against the Company’s attorney and the officers who 
were immediately instrumental in seizing the Sheriff’s 
officers and their attendants at Cossijurah. The 
officers were instructed, by the Governor-General 
and Council to resist the execution of any writ, which 
had a reference to acts done in obedience to their 
orders in seizing the persons in question. But the 


a ' The substance of this is not denied by the Chief Justice. He only 
ee upon the resistance which was offered. Sce his Letter to Lord 
€ymouth, Cossijurah Appendix, No, 26. 


Cuap. 6. 


1781. 
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attorney was committed to the common gaol of Cat 
cutta for contempt, and a criminal prosecution carne 
on against him. Upon this, even Mr. Rous rem 
«J am sorry to observe, that the judges, at thi 
period, seemed to have lost all temper, particulary 
in the severe and unexampled manner of confinin 
Mr. Nayler, attorney to the Company, who merel 
procured information from the office of the number 
of men employed by the Sheriff, and once gave 
directions to the vakeel of the Zemindar to withhold 
his warrant of attorney ;—both, acts done in obedience 
to the Governor-General and Council.” 

The Governor-General and Council themselves 
were at last individually served with a summons 
from the Supreme Court of Judicature, to answer to 
Cossinaut Baboo, in a plea of trespass; but finding 
that the suit was brought against them for acts done 
in their collective capacity, as the governing organ 
of the country, they delivered, by the Company's 
counsel, a declaration, that they would submit to 
no proceeding of the Court, in any prosecution 
against them as individuals, for acts done by them 
as Governor-General and Council; acts to which the 
jurisdiction uf the Court did not extend. 

These proceedings were not brought to this stage, 
before the middle of March, 1780; and in the mean 
time a petition to parliament had been prepared and 
signed, by the principal British inhabitants in Bengal, 
against the exercise which the Supreme Court of 
Judicature made of their power; and this, together 
with a petition from the Governor-General, a 
members of the Supreme Council, and also a petit! 
from the Company itself, was presented in 1780; and 


Tried 
arks; 


referred to the Select Committee, which afterward i 


! Report of Mr, Rous, ut supra. 
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ted at such length on Indian affairs. In defence BOOK v. 


fo | ; 
Cal. \ repo! Giana’ 


arrieq. of the Supreme Court, the only matter which appears, 


larks!—/ vith the exception of the speeches of the Judges in 1781. 
t this f Court, which refer only to the grounds of their pro- 
ularly | seedings in special cases, is contained in three letters 
fining | of the Chief Justice, addressed to Lord Viscount 
nerely | Weymouth, Secretary of State; one dated the 26th 
umber | of March, 1779, and the other two dated the 2d and 
gave | 12th of March, 1780. In vindication of the attempt 
thhold | to force the jurisdiction of the Court upon the Zemin- 
diene | dars, it is affirmed that although, as Zemindars, they 
are not subject to that jurisdiction, yet, as renters 
selves | and collectors of the revenue, they are included in 
nmons | the description of servants of the Company. And 
wer to | jt cannot be denied that the vague and inaccurate 
inding | phraseqlogy of the act, a species of phraseology which 
s done | forms so remarkable a characteristic of the language 
organ | of English law and is the source of so many evils, 
panys did leave open a door to the dispute, and to all the 
mit to | mischief which it produced, and which it threatened 
cution | to produce; though it is clear as day, from the 
them | general import of the act, that no such jurisdiction 
ch the | was intended to he given. To the allegation of the 
mischievous consequences which would ensue, and 
stage; | which were proved to be so extensive and alarming, 
> mem | the Chief Justice offers no reply. If there is a verbal, 
d and | or technical reason, to justify the exercise of his power, 
engal, | the consequences, in regard to the happiness or misery 
urt of | of others, are what, from his habits, must toan English 
gethe! | Judge appear, in general, as in the present case, very 


; and much a matter of indifference. To the accusation of 


etition | interfering with the administration of criminal justice 
0, and į the native courts, over which the Supreme Court 
wards | had undeniably no control, the only defence which is 
offered by the Chief Justice is, that in those tribunals 
Justice was administered very ill. It is, however, 
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| ROOK V. abundantly certain, that totally to destroy those ty 
i Cuar.6. punals by prosecuting the Judges in the g i 


; : upre 
Court, when, having destroyed them, it was i 


sible for that Court to substitute any thing in the 
room, was not the way to improve the administrati 
of justice. If those native Courts were Susceptible gp 
reform, as most assuredly they were, though, con. | 
sidering the state of society and the former EXperience 
a of the people, there was at this particular period some 
ground for praise as well as for blame, it would have f 
been a fit and noble exercise for the mind of the Chief | 
Justice and his brethren, to have formed an excellent | 
plan for the administration of justice among the Natives, 
and to have recommended it with all the Weight of | 
their authority to parliament and the Company, | 
The motive, in this case, which guided tos 
desperate a line of conduct cannot be mistaken, and 
ought not with hypocrisy to be disguised. It wa | 
not any conception of good; it was not ignorance of 
the evil; for it was too obvious to be misunderstood, | 
It was the appetite for power, and the appetite for | ac 
profit: The power sufficiently visible and extraordi: |}; 
nary; the profit more concealed: Nor can the pleasure} de 
of exercising unbounded sway, through the forms | us 
administering law, be justly regarded as a feeble | gy 
inducement. We see what, in this instance, it w j n 
capable of producing: And a faithful history of te} T 
law of England would exhibit no less wonderful a 
proofs, in the misery which it has brought, and still | y 
obstinately binds, upon the people of England. 0 os 
this important inlet of evil, with which the British 1 it 


+ 1781. 


ay legislature ought to have been well acquainted, they |p 
fi appear, in framing the act for the administration a 
‘l justice in India, to have had no remembrance % J 
| regard. And even when they set that importat! | 


| example of cutting off the direct profit of the ne | 
| 
| 


1 
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ip the plunder of the suitors, by depriving them of BOOK V. 


uprene val direct share in the fees; they did not cut off an ©#4¥-6- 


rh, Con. 


perience | 
od sone | 
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le Chief | 
Xcellent | 
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eight of | 


ny. 


en, and 
Tt was | 
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- of the | 


ynderfil 1 


ind stil 


id, OFF 


1 toso 


indirect profit of no trifling importance, by allowing 1781, 
hem to create offices, with emoluments derived from 
fees; offices of which they enjoyed the patronage, it- 
glf a valuable power, and of which they could not fail 
{o discover various ways of disposing: for their own 
advantage. They still, therefore, retained an interest, 
and avery distinct and operative interest,in the amount 
of the fees which might be gathered in the Court; and 
the candour is amusing with which the Chief Justice 
hewails the decline of those profits, as one of the prin- 
cipal evils, if not the only evil, for he scarcely specifies 
another, which sprang from the measures taken to 
circumscribe the jurisdiction of the Court. “But one 
term,” he says, “ has intervened, and the business of 
the Court, as I estimate, has fallen off near one third, 
and in a term or two, when the causes already com- 
menced are got rid of, I expect it will be reduced to 
the trial of a few causes arising in Calcutta. The 
advocates, attorneys, and officers of the Court, who 
have not already succeeded, will be reduced to a most 
deplorable situation. ‘The attorneys have petitioned 
Us, that on account of the difficulty of their procuring 
subsistence in the present state of things, their 
numbers may not be increased by new admissions : 
Though persons may come from England so qualified 
and recommended, that we may not be able to comply 
with this requisition, yet I really apprehend we 
shall do them little service by admitting them; for, 
It Seems to me, it will be only to give them the 
Mivilege of starving in company with the present 
attorneys.”! That there might be great abundance 


5 i Report, ut supra, Letter from Sir Elijah Impey to Lord Weymouth, 
2d March, 1780, oF tee 
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BOOK V. of advocates and attorneys, and that they, and ¢ 
Cuar.6. officers, in regard to whom the Court Possessed t 


1781. 
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retain a jurisdiction ruinous to the country, One i 
the surest effects of an excellent administration af 
justice, the diminution of the number of law-suits 
that is, the diminution of the business of the Courts, 
an effect which, if produced by the proper cause, i 
so highly to be desired, is here set down by the judg 
as one of the greatest of evils. It is no wonder, I 
was an effect, directly contrary to his profit and 
power. And it may with assurance be expected, 
that judges, who enjoy the profits of a defective and 
vitious system of law, will regard as an evil whatever 
has any tendency to lessen those profits; that is, any 
tendency to purify the law of its profitable defects. 
At this stage of the discussions, respecting the ad- 
ministration of justice, a considerable alteration in 
the constitution of the tribunals, in the civil depart- 
ment of the native law, was brought forward by tlie 


1 Some opinion may be formed of the sort of faith with which the 
defence of the Judge was drawn up, by the misrepresentation which he 
made of facts. He thus describes the circumstances of the Patna case. 
“A widow of an Omrah of the empire, to whom her husband had, by 
deeds executed in his life time, given personal effects to the value of seme 
lacs of rupees, and a considerable landed property, was, under pretence 
that the deeds had been forged, though proof was made to the contrary 
plundered and stript of the whole estate; turned out without bed or co 
vering into the public streets, compelled to take refuge in a monument 


inhabited by fakeers, and to depend upon their charity for subsistel 
ve mR . 5 : ‘hom 
Nao 0 SA This action was likewise brought against Black Agents, who 


elias \ ae 3 ion, em 
the Council at Patna had, contrary to their original institution, si 
powered to hear and determine a petition,” &c. Ibid. Letter on 


E. Impey to Lord Weymouth, 26th March, 1779. “ Black Ae 

Ms y oes 
this is the appropriate name he bestows on the Magistrates and B 
of the highest respectability in the country. “ Mear and determmt; 


eae ee 
this is what he affirms, though he knew that they only collected evide 
and reported, 
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| Tat 
| 
| from the Pretensions of the Supreme Court. - 801 
l the | Governor-General, and adopted by the Council. Ac- BOOK V. . 
d th cording to the regulations of 1773, this department pane eh | 
Oth was wholly administered by the Provincial Councils, 1781. a | 
ou | sitting as Duannee Adaulut, or Court of Civil Judi- i 
neg | cature. It was now, on the lith of April, 1780, hd H 
on of uranged, that the business of these Courts should be a 
Suits, divided into two parts; that which peculiarly con- ; eh 
ints» cerned the revenue; and that which peculiarly con- h i 
ei | cerned individuals. A separate court, styled Duannee ii 
dge | Adaulut, was established for the cognizance of such i i 
It | disputes as arose between individuals: All such dis- p 
and | putes as respected the revenue continued subject ex- HE 
cted, | dusively to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Councils. 
and | The new tribunals were severally composed of one f 
fever | covenanted servant of the Company, who was not a 9 
any member of the Provincial Council, nor dependent i ei 
3 upon it; and denominated superintendant of the f)! 
sad.  Duannee Adaulut. The reason adduced for this j A 
nin alteration was, to exonerate the Provincial Councils ` AAN 
jart- from part of their burthen, and afforded them more a ve 
the | time for attending to the important business of the aie 
revenue. iy | 
About the same time, an expedient, of which the 
At foregoing alteration was probably contrived as a sub- "4 
cae | Sidiary portion, suggested itself to the mind of the i fi 
ddy | Governor-General, for neutralizing the animosities 3 Ha 
‘ae | Which prevailed between the Sovereign Council and i 
mm | the Supreme Court; and thereby for terminating aH 
net their disputes. He devised the plan of creating a heer 
ww, | Court for the Chief Justice, with a large allowance a 
chon | both of power and emolument, dependant on the i 
Si y Pleasure of the executive power. The scheme was ui 
s . Conducted in the following manner. Along with the rh tt 


ge | Stablishment of the Provincial Duannce Adauluts i 
m 1773, had been appointed a Sudder Duannee si 
H Adaulut at the Presidency, the object of which was Í 
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ROOK V. to receive appeals from the Provincial Adan k 
Cuar. 6. The Sudder Duannee Adaulut was to consist an Co 
Governor-General and Council in person ; but y the mm 
this time they had not so much as entered E a | e 
discharge of the functions of this Court; althour she 


\ proce 


l 1781. 


| the Governor-General declared, and the declari, | e 
! ought not to pass without remark, that, if one bat other 
| of the time of the Council were devoted to this W T 
j its important duties could not be adequately dis order 
charged.’ If a judicial function of the highest jn. Kire 


portance, for which there was so extensive a demang, | of the 
was left for seven years totally undischarged, what | altem 
an opinion is it proper we should form of the Situation | the € 
of justice during all that time? And what Opinion | shoul 
are we to form of a Governor-General and Council, | of the 
who let justice remain in that situation ? If they hal | Chief 
time for the duties of the office (and few of the duties \ shoul 
of government could be more important), they wer | was i 
inexcusable for not applying it ; if they had not time, for po 


they were inexcusable for not devising and executing | was e 
another plan. enjoy 
: In consultation on the 22d of September, 1780, | the | 
the Governor-General introduced a minute, in which | effect 
he stated, that the arrangement, established a few | about 
months before, respecting the Courts of civil Jaw, hal | That 
produced not the most desirable effects, but a gre tende 
deal of inconvenience. “ The institution,” he said, | the c 
) “ of the new Courts of Duannee Adaulut, has already | Woul 
| given occasion to very troublesome and alarming} when 
competition between them and the Provincial Cou} powe 
cils, and too much waste of time at this Board.” a a 
represented it as the business of the Sudder Duet te 


] a 
Adaulut, not only to receive appeals from the / 


i dang 
st of tl 
7 s z 3 r, 1486 f 
1 Governor-General’s Minute in consultation, 29th Septemba l Boar 


See First Report pf the Select Committee, 1782, Appendix, No.3 
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Hastings and the Chief Justice, 


| Courts, but to superintend their conduct, revise their 


\ proceedings, remedy their defects; and, generally, to 

form such new regulations and checks, as experience 
f pall prove to be necessary to the purpose of their in- 
-gitution.” He affirmed, that it was impossible for 
{he Council of Government to spare time from its 
other functions for this important duty; and thus 
made two declarations: one, that respecting the dis- 


respecting the Court of Appeal: and both expressive 
of the miserable foresight, which attended his own 


| attempts at legislation. He therefore proposed, That 


the constitution of the Sudder Duannee Adaulut 
should be totally changed: That it should not consist 
ofthe Governor-General and Council: But that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
should be vested with all its powers. A large salary 
was intended to be annexed to the office; but that, 
for politic reasons, was not as yet proposed. And it 
was expressly regulated, that the Chief Justice should 
enjoy the office and the salary, during the pleasure of 
the Governor-General and Council. The happy 
eects, which the Governor-General represented as 
about to flow from this arrangement, were these; 


| That when the Chief Justice possessed the superin- 
great | 


tendence of the Duannee Adauluts, that is, obtained 
the choice portion of their power, the Supreme Court 
Would no longer interfere in their jurisdiction; that 
when the Chief Justice obtained this addition of 
Power, with the large salary which would attend it, 
and held them both at the pleasure of the Council, it 
“would prove an instrument of conciliation between 


{hese Y the Council and the Court,” and prevent “those 


dangerous consequences to the peace and resources 
of the government, which every member of the 
Board,” he said, “foreboded from the contest in 


303 


BOOK V. 
Cuar. 6, 


1781. 


Behaviour of the Chief Justice, 


304 
BooK V. which they had been unfortunately engaged with ; 
Cmar. ô. Court.” The imputation which was essentially lie uy 
volved in this proposition, and which the Coral q tha 
General cast upon the Chief Justice, was the e i Cou 
dishonourable, that ever was thrown upon t ot | ing 


1781. 


i Ta le cha asse 

racter of the most infamous of men. The Chief Jus m 

tice, in extending so vebemently the jurisdiction of the ‘ie 

Supreme Court, had affirmed, That it was an an ad 

j rious sense of duty which thus constrained him B ae 
act; That by the King, whose servant he was, w A 

the act of parliament which constituted the Cout disc 

over which he was placed, the boundaries of his juis | upor 

diction, that is, of his sacred duties, were assigned | emo 


and marked out; That from these duties it was not of t 
optional for him to recede; That the Judges of the | whic 
Supreme Court of Judicature were strictly bound to | Jieu 
occupy every portion of the field allotted to them: | one 
And could not abandon any part of it, either from espe 
respect for the Governor-General and Council, or on | werc 
account of any contingent effects which the discharge | sued 
of their imperative duties might be supposed to pro- | ansv 
‘ duce. Yet, what did the proposition of the Governor | perf 
General to the Council infer? That if they gaveto | juris 
the Chief Justice a sufficient quantity of power, anù | half 
of money, dependent upon their will, the Chief Justi | Chie 
would confine the pretensions of the Supreme Cout! | gros 
within any limits which they might wish to impos | perf 
It might naturally have been objected; that to such | Pea 
a proposition the Chief Justice would never consent: | pres 
| But Mr. Hastings, it would appear, was better at | not 
| quainted with the circumstances of the case: FO | larg 
the Chief Justice immediately discovered, that infinit? whic 
advantages would arise from the plan. The priki you 
tion was, indeed, opposed, with strong arguments f pen 
Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler. They insisted, that pot tt 


. entio |i 
the Duannee Adauluts were defective institutio | Ito 
Vv 


CC. 
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Conduct of the Chief Justice. 


this was not the proper course for their amendment; BOOK v. 
that, if the authority of the Governor-General and Car. 6. 
ec 


Council, under which they acted, was doubtful, rest- 


| g, as Mr. Hastings, to recommend his measure, had 
Ings 3 


asserted, on the disputed construction of an act of 
parliament, the authority of the Council to make the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Judge of the 
‘Sudder Duannee Adaulut could not be less than 
equally doubtful, and the Chief Justice, by accepting 
the office, would acknowledge their authority, and 
disclaim the construction which hitherto he had put 


| upon the act; that to accept a new office, with new 


emoluments, and those dependent upon the pleasure 
of the Company, seemed inconsistent with the act 
which had expressly assigned him a large salary, in 
lieu of all other emoluments ; that the duties of the 
one office were inconsistent with those of the other ; 
especially if the doctrine of the Chief Justice himself 


were sound, that the Judges of the Adauluts might be 


sued for damages; because he might thus have to 


answer, in his own Court, for the acts which he had 
performed as Judge of Sudder Adaulut; that if the 


jurisdiction of the Sudder Adaulut would occupy one 


half of the time of the Council, so it would that of the 


Chief Justice, whose time was already so much en- 
grossed, that he could not join with his colleagues in 
performing the important office of a Justice of the 


Peace for the city and district of Calcutta; that the 


present exhausted state of the Company’s finances did 
not justify them in creating a new office to which 
large appointments were annexed; that the power 
Which would thus be wielded by the Chief Justice 
Would “ too atl hide the government from the eyes 


of the natives ? ;” and that, if the attorneys and forms 
| ofthe Supreme Court were in ‘any degree introduced 
Into the business of the Duannee, “a new and a wide 


VOL, IV. X 


1781. 
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BOOK V. door of litigation would be opened.” When th 
Cmar. ô. opponents of the measure advanced as objectio 


1781. 
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Arrangement between Hastings and Impey 


Cse tyo 


. ns, t} 
the new powers allotted to the Chief Justice i 


endanger the rights of the Council or of the Compan 
as duan, and still might not terminate the endeayoyy 
of the Chief Justice to encroach on their departimen, 
they estimated far less correctly, than Mr, Hastings 
the powers of the instrument which he Proposed te 
employ. They did not consider, that, by renderiy 
the Chief Justice dependant upon themselves for a 
large portion of money and power, they lost no part 
of that power which they lent to him, but gained the 
command even of that which he derived from another 
source. 

It was on the 24th of October resolved, by a ma- 
jority of the Council, that the Chief Justice should 
be requested to accept of the office of judge of the 
Sudder Duannee Adaulut; and at the same time 


proposed, that 60,000 sicca rupees per annum, neatly | 


seven thousand pounds, should be annexed tothe 
office, under the title of salary, and 7,200 sicca rupees, 
upwards of eight hundred pounds, under the deno- 
mination of rent for an office. The assent of the 
Chief Justice, and his appointment to the office, iM 
“mediately ensued, 

When intelligence of the reconciliation between 
the governing Council and the Supreme Cout, 
effected by the appointment of Sir Elijah Imp 
with a large salary, to the station of Judge of Appeal 
from the Duannee Adauluts, was brought to the 
Court of Directors, the case appeared to them of 8 
much importance, as to require the highest lega 
advice; and it was laid before the Attorney an 
Solicitor General, Mr. Dunning, and their ow? a 
sel, Mr. Rous. It is a fact, more full of means 
perhaps, when applied to the character of the ey 
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discussed in Parliament. 
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tip | fession, than of the individuals, that an opinion, in BOOK V. 
‘tha, l the following words—* The appointment of the Car. 6. 
woul / chief Justice to the office of Judge of the Sudder 1781. 
pany | Dewannee Adaulut, and giving him a salary for the 

ours | Jatter office, besides what he is entitled to as Chief 

Ment, | Justice, does not appear to us to be illegal, either as 

tings, being contrary to the 13 Geo. III, or incompatible 

Sed ty | with his duty as Chief Justice ; nor do we see any 

lering thing in the late act, 21 Geo. III, which affects the 

fora | question”—was signed by the names, J. Dunning, 

0 part | Jas. Wallace, J. Mansfield. The opinion of Mr. Rous, 

d the | the counsel of the Company, was different, as had 

lothet | been that of their Advocate-General in India; and 

Mansfield, a few days afterwards, stated, in a short 

ama- | note to the Directors, that doubts had arisen in his 

hould | mind, whether the acceptance of a salary, to be held 

of the | atthe pleasure of the Company or their servants, was 

time | not forbidden by the spirit of the act, or at any rate 
neatly | the reason of the case. He concluded in these words, 

tothe | “Ihave not been able to get the better of these 

upets, | doubts, although I have heen very desirous of doing 

deno- | it, from the great respect I have for the opinions’ of 
of the | those gentlemen with whom I lately concurred, and 
e, iit- | whose judgment ought to have much more weight 

and authority than mine.” 

twee! | The question was taken under consideration of the 
Court, | Select Comimittee of the House of Commons ; who 
mpefr | treated it, under the guidance of other feelings and 
\ppeal other ideas. In their report, the power conferred 
o the | upon Sir Elijah Impey in his new capacity was re- 
ofS | Presented as exorbitant and dangerous; and so much 

legal \ the more so, that no regular definition of it was any 

y ad | Where to be found ; no distinct rule of law was any 

coul | Where Pointed out; but he was to be guided by his 
anit | Wn Will ; he was to be moderated by no check; he 
ae x 2 


i 
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BOOK V. was to be restrained by no appeal; and he a ah 
Cuar.6. decide upon the fortunes of all the Natives of Beng to ae 
1781. He was provided not only with judicial byt gal, ~ 


| 1 c 
l i i legis, 7 justi 

| lative powers, being authorised to make rules and 2 R 

| i i Te. 

| gulations, that is, to lay down laws, for governing k are | 

Otay . . . . s i 

| civil jurisdiction of the country. And all this i A 
| t 


| was conferred upon a man, who, in the opinion of My, | whi 
| Hastings at least, had been distinguished by no di i is fo 
| sition to make a moderate use of his power, Thy noth 
grounds of expediency and policy, on which, Osten. | corri 
sibly, the measure was put, were treated as haying | of d 
| been already proved to be frivolous and weak, by the | thin: 
arguments of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler, to which | done 
no answer had ever been made. “ The idea,” it was} T" 
affirmed, “ of establishing peace upon the ground gf| Chie 
adverse claims still unrelaxed, and which nothing ablec 
even appears to reconcile but the lucrative office given | nam 
to the Chief Justice, can be maintained but upm woul 
suppositions highly dishonourable to the public justice, refra 
and to the executive administration of Bengal.” One law; 
of the most important features of the case was then prot 
held up to view: Mr. Hastings, it was remarked, decis 
assumed, and he was well acquainted with the cir- | habi 
cumstances of the case, in the whole course of bis to pi 
reasoning, that in substance and effect the Chel char 


| Justice was the whole of the Supreme Court: By en 
selling his independence to the Governor-Genenl| ME 

and Council, the Chief Justice, therefore, sold the i : 

administration of justice, over every class of them re 

habitants of Bengal. “ By the dependance ot nA 

tribunal,” says the report, “ both are rendered depth AA 

dant; both are vitiated, so far as a place of E ' foun 

,„ power, influence, and patronage, with nea” a ma 

iy, thousand pounds a vear of emoluments, : held at a ! Con 
R pleasure of the giver, can be supposed to operate ofS 
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Wasto gratitude, interest, and fear. The power of the BOOK v. 
engl Governor-General over the whole royal and municipal Ciar. 6. 
, * ~ 


legis, y justice in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, is as absolute 1781. 
ndre, | and uncontrollable, as both those branches of justice 
Ng the | are over the whole kingdom of Bengal.” 
Power An observation of the Committee is subjoined, to 
of Mr. which the highest degree of importance belongs. It 
dispo. is founded upon the grand fundamental truth, That 
Thy | nothing is more favourable to the augmentation and 
osten. corruption of the executive power, than the faculty 
having of doing, through the medium of the courts of law, 
by the | things which would awaken suspicion or hatred, if 
which | done by the executive itself. 
it was In the situation in which the dependance of the 
und of| Chief Justice has placed Mr. “ Hastings, he is en- 
othing abled,” say the Committee, “to do things, under the 
given | mame and appearance of a legal court, which he 
upon would not presume to do in his own person. The 
ustice, refractory to his will may appear as victims to the 
' One| law; and favoured delinquency may not appear, as 
1s then | protected by the hand of power, but cleared by the 
arked, | decision of a competent judge.” When a nation is 
ie ci- | habituated, even as much as our own is habituated, 
of bis} to pay a blind and undistinguishing respect to the 
Chief] character and acts of judges; the subservience of the 
t: By} courts of law is an instrument of power, of portentous 
‘eneral| Magnitude. 
jd the} The consequence of the discussion which these 
thein-| transactions underwent, and of the sensations which 
of one they produced in the nation, was an act of parlia- 
depe: | Ment to regulate anew the Supreme Court of Judi- - 
r great cature, and deprive it of the powers which had been 
„eight found destructive : And, upon a change of ministry, 
atthef M address to the King was voted by the House of 
ommons, on the 3d of May, 1782, for the recall 
of Sir Elijah Impey, to answer to the charge of having 
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310 
| BOOK V.“ accepted an office not agreeable to the tr 
: ` Cuar. 6. oq meaning of the act 13 Geo. III.” 3 

i 1781. Soon after his appointment to the office of yoi for 
of Sudder Duannee Adaulut, thirteen articles re j Ani 
gulation for the practice of that Court anq of a sigh 


x 7 n w I 
subordinate tribunals were recommended by th cou 


i Dent erci 


Judge, approved by the government, and adopte] n 

P With these were incorporated various additions mn yor 
amendments, which were afterwards published ing pr 

| revised code, comprising ninety-five articles, The A 
| number of provincial Duannee Adauluts was, in Apri, A 
| 1781, increased from six to eighteen, in consequence af 
of the inconvenience experienced from the extent of Pons 

their jurisdiction. 

As the establishment of the police magistrates Was 


called foujdars and tannadars, introduced in 1774] J 
followed the example of so many of the contrivances anot 
adopted in the government of India; that is, did not plan 
answer the end for which it was designed, the judges | jhe 

of Duannee Adaulut were vested with power of ap: | unde 
prehending depredators and delinquents, within the | and 
bounds of their jurisdiction, but not of trying ot | Bom 
punishing them; a power which was still reserved to | Joca] 
the.Nizamut Adauluts, acting in the name of the | nue 
Nabob. The Governor-General and Council alo | with 
reserved a power of authorizing, in cases in which | Con: 
they might deem it expedient, the Zemindars to eš: | the 


H exce 
1 1 For these important proceedings, the Report of the Committee of jie. 
H meen gS, P 2 amine | the | 
Hi the House of Commons, to which the petitions respecting the adm 


stration of justice in Bengal were referred; and the First Report of te time 
Select Committee of 1781, with the ample documents containediatlet | to t] 
i voluminous appendixes, have been laboriously consulted. See also ; cr 

Speech of Sir Elij i 1 CC ae 
peech of Sir Elijah Impey delivered at the bar of the House! in sl 

li mons on the 4th day of February, 1788, with the documents print d Eia 
f the Appendix ; though this defence refers almost solely to the con aay four 
i the Chief Justice in the trial and execution of Nuncomat- fon i 
i Colebrooke’s Supplement, p. 14, 23, 128; and the Fifth Hee A 


the Select Committee on India affairs, in 1810, p. 8 and 9. ; Select 
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intent 


ercise such part of the police Jurisdiction as they had Book v. 
formerly exercised under the Mogul administration. peace. 
Judy, And in order to afford the government some over- 178i. 
Of te, sight and control over the penal jurisdiction of the 
of the | country, a new office was established at the Presi- 
Y the dency, under the immediate superintendence of the 
opted, Gover nor-General. To this office, reports of proceed- 
Sand | ings, with lists of commitments and convictions, were 
ding to be transmitted every month; and an officer, under 
The the Governor-General, with the title of Remembran- 
Api), | cer of the Criminal Courts, was appointed for the 
uence | transaction of its affairs. In N ovember, 1782, in 
entol | consequence of commands from the Court of Direc- 
tors, the jurisdiction of the Sudder Duannee Adaulut 
rates | was resumed by the Governor-General and Council.’ 
1714 | Upon these changes, in the judicial, followed close 
ances | another change in the revenue system. In 1773 the 
id not | plan had been adopted of performing the collection of 
udges | the revenues by means of provincial Councils; but 
of ap | under the declared intention of its being only temporary, 
inthe | and preparatory to another plan; namely, that of a 
ng 1 | Board of Revenue at the Presidency, by whom, with 


~s 


redta | local officers, the whole business of realizing the reve- 
f i nue might be performed. Afterwards, when disputes 
| also 


ms) | with Mr. Francis, and other opposing members of the 
which | Council, arose, Mr. Hastings had maintained, that 
(0 €X: | the expedient of provinci ‘all Councils was the most 
uim excellent which it was possible for him to devise. On 
mii | the 20th of February, 1781, however, a very short 
toft | time after the departure of Mr. Francis, he recurred 


Eta to the plan which was projected in 1773; and de- 


f Come creed. as follows, That a Committee of Revenue 
ne should be established at the Presidency, consisting of 
duc! Í 


eo a0 ur covenanted servants of the Company ; that the 
rt from | 


i Sle 


*Tifth Report of the Select Committee in 1810 ; Second Report of the 
ct Committee i in 1781. - x 3 


> 
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| New Plan for 
A 6s Ba 
Í 


i BOOK V. provincial Councils should be abolished, ang all 


| Gaso th powers with which they were vested transferred, ge 
i “7781. the Committee ; that the Committee should transact r st 
| with full authority, all the current business ote a 
i nue, and lay a monthly report of their proceed, -l ; ; 
| pefore the Council; that the majority of votes, in h ; 4 
js Committee, should determine all those Points on Fir 
l which there should be a difference of opinion; that | Cou 
| the record, however, of each dissentient opinion was | Con 

not expected ; that, even upon a reference to the i 
j Council, the execution of what the majority had i| a 
Í termined should not be staid, unless to the majority i 


themselves the suspension appeared to be requisite: It 
and that a commission of two per cent. on all sums | fort 
paid monthly into the treasury at Calcutta, and one | nues 
per cent. on all sums paid monthly into the treasuries | they 
which remained under charge of the collectors, should | Jitie: 
be granted as the remuneration, according to certain | with 
proportions, of the members and their principalas | To) 
sistants. Against this arrangement it was afterwards | to tl 
} urged, That it was an addition to those incessant | dere 
$ changes, which: were attended with great trouble | men 
i uncertainty, and vexation to the people: That it was | reve 
a wanton innovation, if the praises bestowed by Mr | ters 
Hastings on the provincial Councils were deserved: 
| That it divested the Supreme Council of that power 11 
over the business of revenue, with which they solely | Com 
were intrusted by the legislature, to lodge it in the | artic 
ii hands of Mr. Hastings: as the members of the Con 
mittee were under his appointment, and the Council 
were deprived of the means of forming an accurate | 
judgment on all disputed points; hearing the reasons i 
of the majority alone, while those of the minority Vise 
suppressed.. To these objections Mr. Hastings 5 
plied, that the inconveniences of change were A 
argument against any measure, provided the advan 


et A e s pmte. 20K 
FO nere 
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ll the pes of the measure surpassed them; that he was not BOOK V. 
edito € pound by his declarations respecting the fitness of the Cuar. 6, 
Asat 4 provincial Councils, when the factious disputes which 1781. 

reve. | givided them, and the decline of the revenues, proved 

dings | that they were ill adapted to their purpose; that the 

nthe | pusiness of the revenue was necessarily transferred 

Son | from the Supreme Council, because the time of the 

that | Council was inadequate to its demands; that the . 

awas | Committee of Revenue were not vested with the 

0 the powers of the Council, in any other sense than the 

id de. provincial Councils, or any other delegates; but, on 

jorily | the contrary, acted under its immediate control. 

isite; It was entrusted to the Committee to form a plan 

sums | for the future assessment and collection of the reve- 

done | nues. And the following are the expedients of which 

suries | they made choice: To form an estimate of the abi- 

hould' | ities of the several districts, from antecedent accounts, 


ertain | without: recurring to local inspection and research : 
alas- To lease the revenues, without intermediate agents, 


wards | to the Zemindars, where the Zemindary was of consi- 

assant | derable extent: And, that they might save govern- 

uble, | ment the trouble of detail, in those places where the 

it was | revenues Were in the hands of a number of petty ren- 

y Mis | ters, to let them altogether, upon annual contracts.’ 

ved: 

power 'The official documents are found in the Appendix, Sixth Report of 
jel the Select Committee, 1782: and in the papers printed for the House of 

solely | Commons, on the question of the impeachment. See too the Fifteenth 

n the | article of Charge against Hastings, and the answer. 

Com- | 

ouncil | 

surate | 

sasons \ 


, wee j 
ye 
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i BOOK V. 
CHap. 7. 


1781. 


Journey of Hastings to the Upper Provinces 


CHAP. VII. 


Journey of the Governor-General to the Uppen 
Provinces—History of the Company's Conner 
ions with the Rajah of Benares— Requisition 
upon the Rajah—Resolution to relieve the Com, 
pany’s Necessities by forcible Exaction on the 
Rayah—The Governor-General arrives at Be. 
nares—The Rajah put under Arrest—A tumu. 
tuous Assemblage of the People—An Affray be. 
tween them and the Soldiers—The Rajah escapes 
—lVar made upon him, and the Country subdued 
—Condemnation of Mr. Hastings by the Direc. 
tors—Double Negotiation with the Mahratta 

- of Poonah—Treaty of Peace. 


ITwas immediately subsequent to these great changes 
in the financial and judicial departments of the go- 
vernment, that the celebrated journey of the Gover, 
nor-General to the Upper Provinces took place. Im- 
portant as was the business, which at that time 


pressed upon the attention of the government, when | 


war raged in the Carnatic, when the contest with the 
Mahrattas was carried on in two places at once, and 
when the Supreme Council was so greatly reduced 1 


numbers that, upon the departure of the Governo, 


General, one member alone, Mr. Wheler, was left to 
conduct the machine of government, it was tobe 
concluded, that matters of great concernment had 
withdrawn the Governor-General from the princips 
scene of intelligence, of deliberation, and of actidl 
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Rajah of Benares 815 


The transactions which he had in view were chiefly BOOK y. 
those proceedings which he meditated with regard to Cár. 7. 


` the Rajah of Benares, and the Nabob of Oude. The irsi. 


government was distressed for money, and the inten- 
tio was avowed of making those tributary Princes 
subservient to its supply. The Governor-General 
departed from Calcutta on the 7th of July, 1781, 
and arrived at Benares on the 14th of August. To 
understand the events which ensued, it is necessary 
to trace from its origin, the connexion which sub- 
sisted between the English and the Rajah. 

After the shock which the empire of the Great 
Mogul sustained by the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
when the subahdars and other governors, freed from 
the restraint of a powerful master, added to the ter- 
titory placed under their command, as much as they 
were able of the adjacent country, the city and dis- 
trict of Benares were reduced under subjection to 
the Nabob of Oude. ‘This city, which was the prin- 
cipal seat of Brahmenical religion and learning, and 
to the native inhabitants an object of prodigious vene- 
ration and resort, appears, during the previous period 
of Mahomedan sway, to have remained under the 
immediate government of an Hindu. Whether, till 
the time at which it became an appanage to the Su- 
bah of Oude, it had ever been governed through the 
medium of any of the neighbouring viceroys, or had 
always paid its revenue immediately to the imperial 
treasury, does not certainly appear. With the ex- 
ception of coining money in his own name; a pre- 
Yogative of majesty, which, as long as the throne 
retained its vigour, was not enfeebled by communi- 


} cation ; and that of the administration of criminal 
| Justice, which the Nabob had withdrawn, the Rajah 


of Benares had always, it is probable, enjoyed and re 
“xercised all: the powers of government, within his 
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Connection between the 
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ote wh / 
ook V. own dominions. In 1764, when the war} 


broke ot 


i Cnar. T. þetween the English and the Subahdar of 0 “| 
i img], Bulwant Sing was Rajah of Benares, and, exce p (tha 
| ae the payment of an annual tribute, was almost ide g te 
| pendent of that grasping chief, who meditated i of 
| reduction of Benares to the same species of dominion he 
f which he exercised over the province of Oude, The Ha 
ip Rajah would gladly have seen the authority of the wh 


English substituted in Oude to that of the Vizir firn 
whom he had so much occasion to dread. He offered 


to assist them with his forces; and, to anticipate al i 
jealousy, from the idea of his aiming at independence, Bi 
expressed his willingness to hold the country, subject hi 
to the same obligations under them, as it had sustained Oe 
in the case of the Nabob; and so highly important a 
was the service which he rendered to the Company, aa 
that the Directors expressed their sense of it in the To 
strongest terms.' When peace was concluded, the | oy; 
Rajah was secured from the effects of the Nabobs | ma 


resentment and revenge, by an express article in the | a 
treaty, upon which the English insisted, and the | aco 
guarantee of which they solemnly undertook. Upon | the 
the death of Bulwant Sing in the year 1770, the dis- 
position of the Vizir to dispossess the family, and take | in 
the province into his own hands, was strongly dis | wi 
1 played, but the English again interfered, and com- | cez 
i pelled the Vizir to confirm the succession to Cheyte | pos 
pi Sing, the son of the late Rajah, and his posterity for Ch 
p ever, on the same terms, excepting a small rise inthe | Co 
annual payment, as those on which the country bad f on 
been held by his father. In the year 1773, vi „pri 
; Mr. Hastings paid his first visit to the Nabob 0 t otl 
i Oude, the. preceding agreement was renewed an ta 
| confirmed. “The Nabob,” said Mr. Hastie 


“In their Bengal Letter, 26th May, 1768. 
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English and the Rajah of Benares. 


Cou f pressed me, in very earnest terms, for my consent, BOOK V. 
Oude, < that he should dispossess the Rajah of the forts of ©¥4%7- 


‘pling Leteefgur and Bidgegur, and take from him ten lacs 1781. 
Inde, of rupees over and above the stipulated rents; and 
d thie he seemed greatly dissatisfied at my refusal.” Mr. 
aoe Hastings, however, insisted that all the advantages 
Uhe which had been secured to Bulwant Sing, and con- 
of tlie | frmed by the Nabob’s own deed to Cheyte Sing, 
Vict, should be preserved; and he expressed, in the same 
fered letter, his opinion both of the faith of the Vizir, and 
te all | the independence of the Rajah, in the following terms: 
lence, « I am well convinced that the Rajah’s inheritance, 
abject and perhaps his life, are no longer safe than while he 
tained enjoys the Company’s protection; which is his due, 
tant by the ties of justice, and the obligations of public 
pany, | faith; and which policy enjoins us to afford him ever 
in the | most effectually : his country is a strong barrier to 
d, the | ours, without subjecting us to any expense; and we 
abob’s may depend upon him as a sure ally, whenever we 
inthe | may stand in need of his services.” * It was established 
d the | accordingly, that “no increase of revenue should ever 
Upon | thereafter be demanded.” 
e dis- When the Company’s new government, established 
dtake | in 1774, resolved upon forming a new arrangement 
y diss | with the son and successor of the Vizir, lately de- 
com- | ceased; the interest, whatever it was, which was 
heyte | possessed by the Vizir in the territory of the Rajah 
ty for | Cheyte Sing, was transferred from that chief to the 
in the Company. Upon this occasion it was resolved, not 
y had only that no infringement should take place. of the 
when , Previous rights and privileges of the Rajab, but that 
ab 0 other advantages should be annexed. Mr. Hastings 
| al took the lead in this determination; and earnestly 
tings, | 
nO Po o: Secret Consultations, Fort William, 4th Oct. 1773; Extract of the 


Overnor-General’s Report; Second Report of the Select Committee, 
1182, p. 12. 
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318 Terms of the Connection 

BOOK V. maintained the policy of rendering the Rajah ti 

Car. T- independent in his government of Benares, vee sir 
4781, condition but the payment of a fixed and inva i the 

i tribute. To this, with only a nominal modificati le / for 
| the Council agreed. It was a primary object e} ig 

fessed by all, that the Rajah should be complet ne 


SANG RITE SAE 


- secured from all future encroachments, either Upon | odl 
his revenue, or his power; and an unanimous rk it 
tion was passed, that so long as he discharged hig wy thes 
gagements, “ no more demands should be made Upon | fron 
him, by the Honourable Company, of any kinds nos | toi 
on any pretence whatsoever, should any person ie tem 
allowed to interfere with his authority.” To pre | be | 
clude all ground for such interference the right of | Con 
coining money, and of administering penal justice stag 
was transferred to him. Mr. Hastings proposed that | this 
the Rajah should pay his tribute, not at his own ca | dina 
pital of Benares, but at Patna, which was the nearest | . 
station for the business of government, within the iN 
territory of the Company. And the reason which | opini 

l he suggested is worthy of record: “ If a resident was bom 
; appointed to receive the money, as it became due, at a 
Benares; such a resident would unavoidably acquire | ever: 

count 


an influence over the Rajah, and over his country; toit: 
which would, in effect, render him master of both. | isan 
This consequence might not, perhaps, be brought ae y 
completely to pass, without a struggle; and many ma 
appeals to the Council, which, in a government con- | he b 


| stituted like this, cannot fail to terminate against the | 2gain 
f 


| X that 
Rajah: And, by the construction, to which lis | tions 
position to the agent would be liable, might eventually. IE 
| ; ort awoh vord 
i draw on him severe restrictions; and end a, 


ducing him to the mean and depraved state of a mere At 


| c G 1 z Q 5 Raj | 

| zemindar.”* The chain of acknowledgments 15 j the : 

S j poe ae s f o | Pad 

fee Council of the Governor-General on the twelfth of Jom’ | whol 
A Å f 
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' June, 


— 


between the English and the Rajah. 


for ever so confined and simple a purpose, no more 
than that of receiving periodical payment of a definite 
sum of money, would engross the power of the Prince, 
and become, in effect, the master of the country; 
gdly, That in any disputes which might arise with 
the agent, in the resistance offered by the Prince to 
these encroachments, the Prince is sure of injustice 
from the Company’s government, sure that all appeals 
to it will terminate against him, and that even his at- 
tempts to oppose the encroachments of the agent will 
be liable to such constructions, as may induce the 
Company’s servants to plunge him into the lowest 
stage of oppression and degradation ; and, 3dly, That 
this state of “meanness and depravity” is the or- 
dinary state of a zemindar.! 


` 


1 Mr. Barwell even went so far, as to record it in his minute as his 
opinion and desire, that the Rajah should be exempt even from tribute, 
and rendered in all respects an independent Sovereign. His words are 
these; “ The independence of Gauzeepore (the Rajah’s country) on 
Oude, is a great political object, and ought to be insisted on; and what- 
ever may be resolved respecting the revenue paid by the Rajah of that 
country, the English government ought not to stand in the same relation 
toit as the late Vizir, because the country of Benares and Gauzeepore 
is a natural barrier to these provinces, and the Rajah should have the 
Strongest tie of interest to support our government, in case of any fu- 
ture rupture with the Subah of Oude.—To make this his interest, he 
must not be tributary to the English government ; for, from the instant 
he becomes its tributary, from that moment we may expect him to side 
Against us, and by taking advantage of the troubles and commotions 
that May arise, attempt to disburthen himself of his pecuniary obliga- 
tions? Bengal Consultation, 18th Feb. 1775. As a specimen of the 
changes to which the sentiments of these rulers were liable, compare the 
Words of the Minute of the same Mr. Barwell, not three years and five 
months afterwards, viz. in his Minute in Council, 9th of July, 1778; 

I have long regarded the military establishment of Benares, under the 

Rajah’s native officers, as a defect: I therefore most heartily agree to 
the Present proposal for three disciplined battalions to be kept up and 
Paid by the Rajah, and sincerely hope the Company will direct, that the 
Mole force of Benares and Gauzeepore, under the Zemindar, be placed 


319 
gjructive. and memorable; Ist, That a resident of BOOK V. 
the Company, at the court of a native Prince, though Cuar.?. 


1781, 
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320 Condition of the Rajah, 


Book v. It was in the end arranged, that the Payment Ja 
Cuar. T. the tribute should be made at Calcutta, a commis A 
Tar, being allowed for the additional expense: Andy ee 
Francis was anxious that the independence of i J A 

Rajah should be modified no farther than bya i =f 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the English. . der 

4 condition not practically affecting his governmen, sho 
and conducive no less to his security than to the mil 
dignity of those to whom the compliment was pai | alte 
Upon these terms the settlement was concludgy. | the 
and the Rajah continued to pay his tribute with T Ra 
exactness rarely exemplified in the history of the J 
tributary princes of Hindustan. Unhappily for him, tha 
he was not an indifferent spectator of the disputes Ch 
which agitated the Supreme Council. “ It is a fact,” of s 
says the Governor-General, “ that when the unhappy dur 
divisions of our government had proceeded to an ey- 
tremity bordering on civil violence, by the attempt b 
to wrest from me my authority, in the month of! Y 


1 


upon the same footing as the regular military force of the Presidency.’ | the 
It is to be observed, that the three battalions were a mere pretence tuit 
The Rajah was only required to give money: and the battalions were À 
never raised. 
i 1 The third paragraph of his Minute in Council, on the 13th of Fh | Co 
f 1775, was in these words; “The present Rajah of Benares to be con: hey 


i firmed in the Zemindary, which may be perpetuated in the family under Rai 
a fixed annual tribute, and a fixed fine at each future investiture; the a) 
Rajah’s authority in his own country to be left full and uncontrouled. Ger 


And this he further explained in a Minute, dated the 4th of March, | teni 
the following words; “ In agreeing to the proposed independence of i 
Rajah of Benares, my meaning was, to adhere strictly to the third Pe 
ragraph of my Minute of the 13th of February, that the Zemina pee 
may he perpetuated in his family on fixed and unalterable con 

g It is highly for his own advantage, to be considered as a vassā m M4 
i Sovereign of these kingdoms, holding a great hereditary fief by an ae 


behi f ; 
f tenure, and acknowledging the Sovereign of Bengal and B: aha ni e a 
j Kie ` . š a 
$ lord paramount. Speaking my sentiments without reserve, © ae ef os 
i clare, that in settling this article, I look forward to the ae atl | A 
f REDES of the sovereignty of these provinces, pleno jure, on g i 
h . > X - 7 i D | 
is most Gracious Majesty, the King of Great Britain. i 
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Demands upon the Rajah of Benares, 
/ 


321 


June, 1777,’ he had deputed a man named Sum- BOOK v. 


boonaut; with an express commission to my opponent ; 


\ and the man had proceeded as far as Moorshedabad, 


when, hearing of the change of affairs, he stopped, 
and the Rajah recalled him.”? It is somewhat won- 
derful that a circumstance, no greater than this, 
should have made so deep an impression upon the 
mind of the Governor-General, as to be enumerated, 
after the lapse of years, in a laboured apology, among 
the causes which justified the prosecution of the 
Rajah to his ruin. 

In the year, 1778, the Governor-General proposed, 
that a requisition should be made upon the Rajah 
Cheyte Sing, for the maintenance of three battalions 
of sepoys, estimated at five lacs of rupees per annum, 
during the continuance of the-war. In settling the 
terms of the connexion of the Rajah with the Com- 
pany, in 1775, it had been proposed, for consideration, 
by the Governor-General, whether the Rajah should 
not engage to keep a body of 2,000 cavalry constantly 
on foot, which should be consigned to the service of 
the Company, receiving an additional pay or gra- 
tuity, as often as the public interest should require. 
But this proposition was rejected by the rest of the 
Council, even by Mr. Barwell, on the score of its 
being a mere enhancement of the tribute of the 
Rajah, under a different name. And the Governor- 
General then declared, that “ it was far from his in- 
tention to propose this, or any other article, to be im- 
posed on the Rajah by compulsion; he only proposed 
it as an article of speculation.” Mr. Francis and 

1 What he calls the attempt to wrest from him his authority, was his 
own refusal to obey the appointment of the Company, when Sir John 
Clavering was nominated to the place of Governor-General, upon the 
*sighation which Mr. Hastings disowned. 

The Governor-General’s Narrative of the Trensactions at Benares, 


PP. No.1; Second Report of the Select Committee, 1781. 
VOL, Ly. Y 


Cuar. 7. 


1781. 
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Demands continued 


322 
BooK V. Mr. Wheler, in 1778, consented that an aj dst 
Cuar. 7: amount which the Governor-General propose distin 
1781. be requested of the Rajah, but demurred ag a f TA 
right of enforcing any demand beyond that of a j Ge 
| stipulated tribute ; and Mr. Hastings agreeq a ‘ 2 
serve the question of right to their superiors, Pr par 


i fessing a strong desire to show his friendship to the i 
i Company, the Rajah, as was to be expected, ende, Fe 
voured to obtain an abatement of the sum; and wht ee 
he gave his consent to the whole, expressly declared | ove 
that it was only for a single year. In resentment a ona 
these endeavours to limit the amount of the contribu. | man 
tion, the Governor-General proposed, that no time be | 
should be allowed for the convenience of payment; | spe 
but the whole should be exacted immediately, «I | refu 


acquiesce,” were the words of Mr. Francis’s Minute; | till 
“ though, in my own opinion, it would answer a | be 


well to us, and be less distressing to the Rajah, if I 

the subsidy were added in equal proportions to the | The 

monthly receipts of the tribute.” row 

The Rajah pleaded poverty; and, praying fori | was 

f dulgence in point of time, engaged to make good the | his- 


total payment in six or seven months. ‘The Governor- | den 
General treated the very request as a high offence; | mos 
7 and added the following very explanatory words; | nex 
F “ I will not conceal from the Board, that Ihave | for: 
| expected this evasive conduct in the Rajah, having} in t 
4 been some time past well informed, that he had beet | thre 
advised in this manner to procrastinate the payment | paid 


4 of the five lacs, to afford time for the arrival 0 on 
f dispatches from England, which were to bring orde | in t 


er is le 
for a total change in this government ; and this ; Cver 
9 > i - 
* Was given to expect would produce a repeal of BF | mar 


; : i 778), a 

' The expressions in his Minute in Council (9th July et f the 
these. - “ wishing to avoid the question of right”... Te 
the decision of future right to our superiors.” 


a Pt i ee A 
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upon the Rajah of Benares, 


tO the demand made upon him by the present government.” BOOK V. 
houly A delay, founded upon the hope that the Governor- wed 


to the General would be stript of power, might sting the 1781. 
of thie mind of the Governor-General, if it was a mind of a 
to re, particular description; but a delay, founded upon the 
Pro, hope of remission (even if it had heen ascertained to 
tothe | pe the fact) would not by any body, unless he were in 
nde. | the situation of the Governor-General, be regarded as 
When | much of acrime. Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler were 
clad | over-ruled, and the resident at Benares was com- 
ent of | manded immediately to repair to the Rajah, to de- 
tribu. | mand, that in five days the whole of the money should 
0 time | he paid, to denounce to him that a failure in this re- 
Ment; | spect would be treated as equivalent to an absolute 
».“T | refusal, and to abstain from all intercourse with him 
inute; | till further instructions, if the requisition was not 
ver a | obeyed. 
jah, if In the following year, the demand was renewed. 
tothe | The Rajah now more earnestly represented the nar- 
rowness of his circumstances; the hardship which 
forin | was imposed upon him, by so heavy an exaction; 
od the | his exemption, by the terms of his treaty, from all 
erno | demands, beyond the amount of his tribute, which was 
Tence; | most regularly paid; and his express stipulation, an- 
vords; | nexed to his former payment, that it was not to be 
L have | for more than a year. ‘The Governor-General replied 
having | in terms more imperious and harsh than before; 
d beet) threatening him with military execution, unless he 
ymell! | paid immediate and unconditional obedience to the 
ival di | command. The Rajah repeated his remonstrance, 
odes | in the most earnest, but the most submissive, and 
his he | even suppliant terms. The troops were ordered to 
ofthe march. Ee was compelled to pay not only the ori- 
ginal demand, but 9,000/. as a fine for delay, under 


7 è . 
Me i ns title of expence of the troops employed to coerce 
| him, 


a. 


2 


y 
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Demands continued 


BOOK V. In the third year, that is, in 1780, the exaction 


Cuar. T. was renewed; but several new circumstances w wa 

Sirsi. in this year, annexed to the transaction. The Raja s his 

i sent his confidential minister to Calcutta, to il Í tre 

the Governor-General, by the most submissiye Be dea 

sions of regret for having incurred his displeasin mu 

even by confessions of error and of fault, and by thy A 

strongest protestations of a desire to make Every pos err 

sible exertion for the recovery of his favour, This Ne 
however included not the payment of the five lacs, of | 

which the agent was instructed to use his utmost en. | ia 

deavours to obtain a remission. For the better i a 

complishment of this object, he was furnished witha | was 

secret compliment to the Governor-General, of the besi 

amount of two lacs of rupees. At first, as we ar aa 

told by Mr. Hastings, he absolutely refused the pre | Ben 

sent, and assured the agent of the Rajah that the wan 

contribution must be paid. Afterwards, howeve,| sige 

he accepted the present; with a view, as he himself! mak 


informs us, to apply the money to a peculiar exigency 


of the public service. Be it so, The money of the| mede 


‘ Jo when 
Rajah however was tendered, for a purpose which it ioe 


was impossible to mistake: And that money, withall | the fa 


the obligation which the receipt of it imported, wa hae 


in fact received. The contribution, nevertheless | ifue 
a into h 
| nor w 

‘ For the circumstances of this present, see Hastings’s Answet? | him t 
Burke’s Eighth Charge; the Eleventh Report of the Select Committ | afford 
1781; and the Minutes of the Evidence taken at the Trial of Ware thie C 
Hastings. These circumstances are remarkable, and charactenisiei ff the Q 
At first, perfect concealment of the transaction: such measures WE | when 
ever, taken, as may if afterwards necessary appear to imply 4 deat | BBY 
future disclosure: when concealment becomes difficult and hae | 
‘then disclosure made. ‘The Governor-General, on the 29th of Junh Me 
offered to apply 23,000/., which, as he described it, appeared ae 
though not asserted to be, money of his own, to the support © ni me 
tachment under Colonel Carnac, destined to act in the country of Sey b p 
Whether the accommodation was meant to be a loan or a gif es 5 tis 4 
appear. Of the receipt of this money as a present no intimattd a 


we 
2 

ce 
> = 


- i 
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action 


was exacted. The remonstrances of the Rajah, and BOOK v. 
Weta 
i} 


his renewed endeavours to gain a little time, were ©¥4?-7- 
alah } treated as renewed delinquency; and for these en- 1781. 
nol f deavours the Governor-General imposed upon him a 

Xpres | mulct or fine of 10,000/.;! and the troops were or- 

asure | dered to march into the Rajah’s country, on the same 

by th errand, and on the same terms, as in the preceding 

Y Dos | year. 


This The Rajah again submitted, and the money was 
acs, of again discharged. But these submissions and pay- 
ost en. | ments were no longer regarded as enough. An addi- 
ter a | tional burthen was now to be imposed. A resolution 
a was passed in the Supreme Council, that the Rajah, 
Or the 


besides his tribute, and the annual contribution of 
ve are | five lacs of rupees, should be required to furnish to the 
he pre: Bengal Government such part of the cavalry enter- 
fat the | tained in his service, as he could spare: And the re- 
weven | sident was instructed by the Governor-General to 
himsel make a peremptory demand of 2,000. The Rajah 
igency 

of the | made to the Court of Directors before the 29th of November following ; 
Fadi when he only alludes to it, but expressly withholds explanation. Stating 
ne the reason of mentioning the matter at all to be a desire of « obviating 
vithall | the false conclusions or purposed misrepresentations ” which might be 


d, was | made of his offer to defray the expense of Carnac’s detachment, as if 
9 that offer were “ either an artifice of ostentation, or the effect of corrupt 


theless, | influence,” he tells them, “ that the money, by whatever means it came 
| into his possession, was not his own; that he had himself no right to it, 
| nor would or could have received it, but for the occasion which prompted 
nswêr P| him to avail himself of the accidental means which were at that instant 
pment | afforded him, of accepting and converting it to the property and use of 
f Nae | the Company.” Even here, he represents his converting it to the use of 
icteristic: 


the Company, as a voluntary favour he conferred upon the Company, 


j 
l 
re When the money was in reality the money of the Company, and when 
design | every thing received in presents was theirs. He had given no further 
azardous | planation up to the end of 1783; and the first knowledge obtained in 
of June & England of the source whence the money was derived, was drawn from 
ed 10 be “Jor Scott by the interrogatories of the Select Committee. See 
f hede A Eleventh Report, p. 7. P 
fScindii | The Payment of this mulct is stated as doubtful, in Burke’s Charges; 
t did) but as it, i 


thi t is passed without mention in the Answer, the silence must, in 
5) 45 in other cases, be taken for confession. 


l Pi q 
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| Demands continued 


i 826 

ook V. represented that he had only 1,300 cavalry in ji i 
A Cuar. T- service, and that they were all employed in guardi 6 
t | , 


ji — isı. the country, or in collecting the revenues, The} 


i] Governor-General reduced his demand, first tol 50) 4 r 
1 and at last to 1,000. The Rajah collected 509 hee do 
; as he himself, and without contradiction, anai A 
1 and 500 matchlock men as a substitute for there, Be 
| mainder: He sent word to the Governor-Generg Di 


that this force was ready to receive his commands: 
but never obtained any answer. y 

The Governor-General had other views, He | be 
wanted money, and he was resolved that the Plunder | tho 
of the unhappy Rajah, whom he disliked, should), | tra 
the source from which it was to flow. “I was ye | coi 
solved,” says the Governor-General, “ to draw fiom | the 
his guilt the means of relief to the Company's dis | wi 
tresses. Ina word, I had determined to make him | the 
pay largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe ven. | to 
geance for his past delinquency.” The confession has! tin 
the merit of frankness, be the other virtues belonging | of 
to it such as they may. The guilt, as it is calle | mi 


i consisted, exclusively, in a reluctance to submitto} Orc 
| the imposition of a very heavy burthen, from which bu 
the Rajah considered that he ought to be free. Fe 

shi 


The Rajah was informed of the hostile designs 
which were entertained against him, and, in order to 


mitigate the fury of the storm, sent an offer to the i 
Governor-General of twenty lacs of rupees for ib Ea 
public service. The offer was scornfully reject a 
A sum of not less than fifty lacs, was the peremp- “a 


tory demand. From the Governor-Generals 1 
formation we learn, that he was at this time of ` bo 
a large sum of money for the dominions of the Ra? | 
by. the Nabob of Oude; that he was resolved to | 


1 . 
Governor-General’s Narrative, K., supra | 
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tort the obedience of the Rajah; otherwise to reduce BOOK v. 


n hi 
8 x, 
ardin nis forts, and seize the treasure which they were sup- Sa i 
The | posed to contain; or to conclude a bargain for his 1781 


dominions with the Nabob Vizir. 
horse, It is necessary to be remarked, that Mr. Fowke, 
who had been replaced in the office of resident at 
here | Benares by the express command of the Court of 
Neral | Directors, the Governor-General removed about six 
hands. | months before his journey to Benares, on the sole 
pretence that “he thought the resident there should 
He | bea man of his own nomination and confidence ;” 
lunder | though the Court of Directors had decreed the con- 
udhe | trary, and issued to that effect their most peremptory 
as re. | commands. It is also requisite to be stated, that 
v from | though the Governor-General departed for Benares 
sdis | with the intention of inflicting a severe vengeance on 
ce him | the Rajah, a design which he communicated in trust 
‘even. | to some of his confidential friends, he entered no in- 
onha | timation of this design in the consultations, or records 
onging | of the Deliberative Council, but on the contrary a 
called, | minute, importing nothing beyond an amicable and 
mit to | ordinary adjustment, and desiring powers for nothing 
which | but to make such arrangements, and perform such 
acts, for the improvement of the Zemindary “ as he 
lesigns | Should think fit and consonant to the mutual engage- 
derto} ments subsisting between the Company and he 
tothe | Rajah.” The aptness of the expression consisted in 
or the | its having sufficient laxity to stretch around all that 
jected the actor had in view, while its more obvious signifi- 
remp | Cation led not the mind of the hearer to any but or- 
s | inary transactions. 
offered | Upon the approach of the Governor-General to th 
Rajah boundary of the Rajah’s dominions, that Prince went 
to es Out to meet him, and, to render the compliment still 
More respectful, with a retinue unusually great. Not 
Contented with a mere interview of form, the Rajah 


` 
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BOOK V. pressed for a more confidential conversation, 


Mr. Hastings arrests the Rajah, 


(13 


Ciar. T- professed,” says Mr. Hastings, “much coneém ¢ 
i 


hear that I was displeased with him, and Contritiy 
for having given cause for it, assuring me that hi 
Zemindary, and all that he possessed, were at Cy 
devotion ; and he accompanied his words by an action 
either strongly expressive of the agitation of hig 
mind, or his desire to impress on mine a conviction 
of his sincerity—by laying his turban on my lap,” 


Mr. Hastings, according to his own account, treated | 


the declarations of the Rajah as unworthy of his ie. 
gard, and dismissed him. 


Mr. Hastings arrived in the capital of the Rajah 
‘on the 14th of August; earlier by some hours than | 
the Rajah himself. The Rajah commmunicated his 


intention of waiting upon him in the evening. But 
the Governor-General sent his prohibition; and at the 
same time directed him to forbear his visits, till per- 
mission should be received. The resident was next 
morning sent to the Rajah with a paper of complaints 
and demands. The Rajah in reply transmitted, in 
the course of the day, a paper in which he enden: 
voured to make it appear that his conduct was not 


liable to so much blame as the Governor-Generalim- | 


“puted ; nor deserved the severity of treatment which 


w& bestowed. The Governor-General, without any | 
further communication, put him under arrest the | 
following morning; and imprisoned him in his owt | 


house with a military guard. 


This is the point, at which the reader should 
pause; to examine, by the rules of justice, the conduct 
of the parties ; since to this time their actions We? | 


the offspring of choice; afterwards, they becam 


more the result of necessity on both sides. 


Suppose the justice of the demand to have be! | 


ever so clear and certain ; suppose that the Rajah W4 | 


Injustice of Hastings, 


“He | ocrastinated, and endeavoured to evade the pay- BOOK v. 
™ t) \ pent of his defined and established tribute, which on C#A?-7. 
rition Wie contrary he always paid with singular exactness; 1781. 


at hig suppose that importunity on each occasion had been 
tmy | requisite, and the delay of a few months incurred ; 
ction, | eyen in this case, where blame, if inability hindered 
f his | not, might without dispute have been due, it will be 
Iction | acknowledged, that the behaviour of the Governor- 
lap” | General would have been harsh, precipitate, and 
reated | cruel. Even the fines, and the soldiers, would 
lis ie. | have been too hastily and vindictively applied to 
: | an offence, so common in India, and to which any 
Rajah | consequences of importance are so little attached. 
than | The arrest, which to a man of rank is the deepest 
d his | disgrace and injury, would have been an excess of 
But | punishment to a very considerable degree beyond 
atthe | the line of justice and humanity. If so, how much 
| per- | must be supposed to be added to that excess, when 


it is considered that the demand itself was extra- 
ordinary, irregular, and liable to the imputation of 


next | 
laints 


d, in | injustice; that some even of Mr. Hastings’ collea- 
ndea- | gues disputed the right of the Company to enforce 
s not | any such demand; and that Mr. Hastings, though 
alim- | he declared that his opinion was in favour of the 
which | right, dared not to decide upon it, but in express 
tany | terms left the question doubtful, and reserved the 
t the | decision for his superiors ? 
ow? | Mr. Hastings imposes a heavy burthen upon a 
| native Prince: His right, in point of law or justice, 
hould | isa matter of doubt: The Prince shows reluctance 
ndu j to submit to what he very naturally regards as 
wer | Oppression ; and by some little and ordinary artifices 
he endeavours to elude the demand: To this reluct- 


scame 

© ; ince and these little artifices, Mr. Hastings attaches 
| the name of guilt: Having sufficiently attached to 
| them the name of guilt, he holds it requisite that 
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BOOK V. guilt should meet with punishment; And aş tis 
è 


i Cuar. 7. dignity of the state against which the offence peca 
1781, been committed, the dignity of the state, shot \ defe! 
infinite, requires that the punishment shou] | yatl¢ 


pigs PESA dp fog 
i quately severe. If this be justice, a way a ale | giffe 


found for inflicting any punishment justly, at ay i 
i time, upon any human being. y whic 
l i siderati à ece 
Į} There are considerations, on the Opposite side, ; 


which must not be forgotten. Mr. Hastings, in his | espre 
present exigency, might naturally expect assista ii Ati 
from the Rajah. It was common for the tributary | 1% 


n 
Princes of the country to be compelled to assist thei Fi 
superiors in war. And it is probable that Mr, Hast. | of th 


ings counted upon that assistance, when, in 17, E 


the agreement with the Rajah was formed. Itis | ing 
however, not a matter of doubt, that by the term; | bic! 

i oppre 
of that solemn compact, the Governor-General anl | faud 
his colleagues, whether they so intended or not, did} there 


= left 
surrender and renounce all right to make any demand | just, 


upon the Rajah of such assistance, or of any emolu: , maki 
ment or service whatsoever beyond the amount of his ie 
annual tribute. mons 
Mr. Hastings, in contest with his accusers, enden | deeds 


i tors. 
voured to lay the burthen of his defence upon the | ie, 

p duties which in India a dependant ruler owes tothe | that 
; atthority on which he depends. But if these duties Or 
By o pri 


whatever they may be, are solemnly remitted by hm ia 
to whom they are due, and the right to exact them | afer 


SEa Š eee A oyed, and | ect 
is formally given up, the obligation is destroy ed, 2 than 


i becomes as if it never had existed. That the wordi thei 

of the grant to the Rajah Cheyte Sing barred ett) Raj 
. é: 

demand beyond that of his tribute, and Dy am ktis 


quence that which was now made, Hastings no wie j i 
? EE, „wu melh | j cal 
directly controverts. He meets not the argum | inten 
; that 

ae the fist | M 
1 The form of the words was affirmative and negativas gigt ' his T 


clause defining that which he was to pay; the latter clause exc) 


a a 
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ist, | ause it could not be answered; he endeavours to BOOK V. 
Ce h 
i 


č hy | Jefeat it by other means; by hiding it from obser- Car. 7. 
hich is | yation, while he sedulously directs the attention to 1781 
be ale, | giferent points. 
nay jy | We must also be allowed to examine the rights 
at any | which the custom of India gave to the Prince who 
received, over the Prince who afforded, the tribute. 
te Side, : 
in his express declaration whatever was not defined and specified in the former. 
sistance Ambiguity could not more effectually be excluded. The first clause 
' included his tribute, and nothing else; the latter negatived whatever 
ibutan was not in the first clause, that is, whatever was not his tribute. The 
st their | words to which reference is always made, are the words of the resolution 
. Hast. | of the Council. Itis true, that the words of the sunnud, which was 
a afterwards actually granted, and which ought to have been exactly cor- 
) 1775, respondent to the words of the resolution, were too indefinite to fix any 
It is, thing whatsoever in favour of the Rajah. But this is one of the injuries 
which the Rajah sustained; and cannot be employed to justify the 
oppression which was grounded upon it: it is on the contrary a heinous 
'al and fraud, for which the authors were justly accountable. And the words of 
ot, did | the resolution ought to be the explanation and the standard of what is 
lemanl left undefined in the sunnud. It is remarkable, that there was a great 
deal of irregularity, and some suspicious circumstances, in the mode of 
emolu. , making out the deeds, and performing the investment. The Rajah ob- 
t of his ; jected to the first forms. They were altered. Other forms were adopted. 
Andin the charges against Mr. Hastings, voted by the House of Com- 
mons, itis stated, that neither the first set of deeds, nor the second set of 
endea: | deeds, were entered in the records, or transmitted to the Court of Direc- 
yon the | t0- In fact, there is so much of the appearance of improper design in 
these proceedings, that Mr. Burke scruples not to say, they “give, by 
to the that complicated, artificial, and fraudulent management, as well as by his 
duties, | Mr. Hastings) omitting to record that material document, strong reason 
py him r presume that he did even then meditate to make some evil use of the 
7 eeds which he thus withheld from the Company, and which he did 
t them | afterwards in reality make, when he found means and opportunity to 
d, and | efect his evil purpose.” The design was, however, probably, no worse 
wordi a to leave himself a latitude of power with regard to the Rajah. But 
; 'eindefiniteness of the sunnud very ill agreed with the solicitude ex- 
evel) Pressed in Council by the Governor-General, in 1775, to exempt the 
conse Rajah from dependance, and all chance of encroachment on his power. 


terms 


tisa ‘i 

what i, 's also necessary to state, that Mr. Hastings avers he had no concern 
nj t me DE out the sunnuds, or omitting to record them; that these prac- 
ei operations belonged to the Secretary of the Board, under the super- 


in > igs : shes To 
t tendance of the majority, of which at this time he was not a part; an 
(at if there was any misconduct, that majority are to answer for it. See 


the fist | 
's Defence on the Third Charge. 


ndio) | 
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BOOK V. Far were they, indeed, from being of such 
F Cuar.7- as Mr. Hastings, for the benefit of his D 


a natur | Mr. 
n exa, X sigl 


i 1781. pation, affirmed. By whose construction ? e \ F 
$, habitual construction, by the public acts, of MeH e f F 
| ings himself. The East India Company were 4 hit 
dependants of the Emperor Shah Aulum, and si wha 
4 him a tribute. Did the East India Company idi r 
|. themselves bound to obey every demand which ty | ofn 
| Emperor might apote to make upon them fp | the 


assistance in his wars? Did they not treat him agq | oft 

person to whose commands, or most urgent suppi- | bey 

cations, not the smallest attention was necessary) | as 0 

Did they not even treat him as a person toward i 

whom they had no occasion to fulfil even the most | the 

‘solemn engagements? Did they not, as soon as they alar 

pleased, refuse to pay him even his tribute for tha | desi 

part of his dominions which they continued to hold | Raj 

in his name? Did not their ally, the Nabob of Oude, | the 

in like manner depend upon the Emperor, and oye | his 

him tribute, which he never paid ? Was he not even 

his Vizir; in other words, his chief minister and ser 

vant, and therefore bound by a double duty to obey, 

| to aid, and to protect him? Did he, on these at- 

counts, perform towards him the smallest act of ser- 

i : vice, or obedience? No one, than Mr. Hastings, 

: better knew, that in India the obligation of the per- 

son who pays tribute to the person who receives it is | 
deemed so very slight, as scarcely to be felt or te- 

garded; and no man was more ready to act upo | 

“that principle, when it suited his purposes, than Mr 

R Hastings. The law of the strongest, indeed, wasit | 
i perfect force; and whenever any party had the powe 
; pance obedience, it had no limit but that of M 

will. - 


2 A 
S 
So 


The relation in which the Company stood to the 


i : h ject 
; Rajah, the one as sovereign, the other as subj 
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| yr: Hastings represented as conferring “ 


natun | I a an inherent BOOK V. 
exa x yight to impose such assessments as the Company Cuar. 7, 
bk Y 5 oe » D . i 
Byte | hought expedient.” But, in that case, the compact 7g l 
Hay, | into which the Company entered with the Rajah, | 
Te the | that on 10 pretence whatsoever should any demand 
d pag | whatsover be made upon him, beyond the amount 
y hog | of his tribute, were a form of words totally destitute 
ich the | of meaning, or rather a solemn mockery, by which 
m fy | the Company gave security and assurance to the mind 
im ag, | of the Rajah, that they would take from him nothing 
suppli beyond his tribute, excepting just as much, and just 
ssary) | as often, as they pleased.’ 
towar| | Mr. Hastings, in his own justification, and after 
© most | the time when his conduct had produced the most 
1S they alarming events, alleged the previous existence of 
r that | designs, and even preparations, on the part of the 
ohold | Rajah, traitorous and hostile to the Company. For 
Oude, | the evidence of these designs, Mr. Hastings presents 
id ove | hisown naked assertion. But to that, in such circum- 
teven ; stances, little value is to be attached. The assertion 
1d ser. | was also contradicted; and by the man who best 
obey, knew on what grounds it was made; by Mr. Hast- 
se ac. | mgs himself. It was contradicted, by his actions, a 
if ser- better testimony than his words. So far from repair- 
stings, | ™g to the capital of the Rajah, as to a place where 
epe: | ay danger was to be apprehended, he repaired to it 
s it 15 
py te- f j Mr. Francis at the time remarked; ‘ I did, from the first, express 
upon | ; mans whether we had strictly a right to increase our demands upon 
n Mr. a tajah beyond the terms which we origiually agreed to give him; 
se 4 ich he consented to; and which, as I have constantly understood it, 
wasil | atk made the fundamental tenure by which he held his Zemindary. If 
power : os demands can be increased upon him at the discretion of the superior 
if his \ ee he has no rights; he has no property; or at least he has no 
ais mty for either. Instead of five lacs, let us demand fifty : whether he 
reat or is unable, to pay the money, the forfeiture of his Zemindary . 
0 the | oe be the immediate consequence of it, unless he can find means to j 
pjech | a adi; by a new treaty.” Minute in Council, 28th September, 
j l » Second Report, ut supra, p. $0. 


| 
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BOOK V. as a place where he might commit the greatest | 
Cuar. 7. rage upon its sovereign without the smallest deat i 
Fayn opposition or revenge. ; tf ywit 

By Mr. Hastings the Rajah was represente g Hi 


not 
ı The affidavits, appended to Mr. Hastings’ Narrative, instead of pros 
ing that any design of rebellion was on foot, prove the contrary y h Raj 
ing the total want of a foundation for the pretended suspicions, a 
testimony was given in defence to this point on the trial, Tea ch the 
however to nothing but a statement of rumours, or of equivoca] es thin 
ances, or of the opinions of witnesses who believed that which they wide | the 
(See printed Minutes of Evidence on the Benares Charge, p, 1601t | yien 
p 1616 and 1664—1788.) Lieutenant-Colonel Crabb, on the subject g Wi 
1 the reports respecting the disaffection of the Rajah—(after the treat have 
ment whicli he had received, the known existence of a cause for disais. | cupi 
tion was very likely to be confounded with the supposed existence of dis toh 
ii affection itself)— was asked by the Select Committee (Second Repon, 0 
4 Appendix, No. 11), “ Whether there were any circumstances in th ge 
f Company’s situation at that time to consider those reports probable? H | ther 
§ said, Not that he knew of; reports were circulated one half hour, and have 
contradicted the next; and no one can trace the origin,” Among the | 
alleged proofs, was given, a recent augmentation of his troops; of cavalry, any 
to the amount of 5000; (see the Evidence of Major Fairfax, Report, | to D 
supra, Appendix, No. 15) ; yet all the horse in his service, when he wa N 
obliged to take the field, amounted only to about 2009; see Hastings | Feat 
te 


Narrative, ut supra, Dd. The same sort of suspicions, and the same 
sort of reports, existed against the Nabob of Oude; and with more prè- 
bability, and with more danger, because he had greater power. The Go 
vernor-General himself says, “ I had received several intimations, imput- 
ing evil designs to the Nabob, and warning me to guard myself against 
them, and especially be careful that I did not expose myself to the effects 
of concealed treachery, by visiting him without a strong guard. Many 
circumstances favoured this suspicion. No sooner had the rebellion of | 
this Zemindary (Benares) manifested itself, than its contagion instantly | 
flew to Fyzabad—and the extensive territory lying on the north of the 
river Dewa, and known by the names of Goorucpoor and Bareech. hh 
the city of Fyzabad, the mother and grandmother of the Nabob openly t 
espoused the party of Cheyte Sing, encouraging and inviting el ; 
enlist for his service, and their servants took up arms against the in 
Two battalions of regular sepoys in the Vizir’s service, under the ont 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Hannay, who had been entrusted yl 
charge of that district, were attacked and surrounded in various pe | 
4 many of them cut to pieces, and Colonel Hannay himself, encomp T 
. by multitudes, narrowly escaped the same fate, The Nabob Viat take 


oN 


or | 
he y 
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eSt oy. | paving vast riches, which he ungratefully desired to Book v, 
dread \ yithhold from the Company in their greatest distress, Car. T. 
if the fact had corresponded with the assertion, it is 1781. 
nted a , not very allowable, for a mere debt of gratitude, to 
1 of pp | prosecute a man to his ruin, Of the riches of the 
LY shoy, | Rajah, however, we look in vain for the proof; and 
s Mui | the fancy of those riches was, in all probability, no- 
aa thing more than a part of that vain imagination of 
oy aia the unbounded opulence of India, which the expe- 
P 101 | yience of our countrymen might at a very early period 
a | have extinguished in their minds, but which their 
r disafi, | cupidity has, in spite of their experience, kept alive, 
neeofds. | to hurry them into many of the weakest and most 
a | exceptionable of their acts. Of the Princes of India, 
able? He | there has not been one whom, after experience, they 
hour, ail} have not found to be poor; scarcely has there been 
imong the | s apa Tas z i 
cara, | MY whom, before experience, they have not believed 
teport, |. to be rich. 
Mr, Hastings endeavoured to strengthen his justi- 
fication by chicaning about the quality of the Rajah, 


en he wa 
Tastings’ 


J 


‘the 

ni or his dignity and rank. Mr. Hastings denied that 
Theo! he was a sovereign prince: he was only a Zemindar. 
rae Did this, however, change the nature of the compact, 
hoes | by which the Company had bound themselves to 
ae exact from this man, whether Prince or Zemindar, 
instantly | 10 more than his annual tribute? Would Mr. Hast- 
th oft | ings have asserted, that, being a Zemindar, the Com- 
es | pany had any better right to plunder him, than if he 
yeoplet? | Was a dependant Prince? Had he been a subject, in 
agi | the most unlimited sense of the word, would it have 
a | been any thing else than plunder, not to have taxed 
spa | him along with the rest of his fellow-subjects, but to 
ie have gone to him personally, and singly, and have 
ce! | taken from him by compulsion, whatever it was the 
Le | Pleasure of the exactor to take ? Would Mr. Hastings 
tives 


have undertaken to point out where the line of dis- 
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Insufficiency of the Defence 
= 


BOOK V. tinction between a Zemindar, and a dependant $ 
Cuar. T- was to be found? Was not every Zemindar fie Ce, 
"7781. a large extent of territory and power, a dee y 

Prince; and was not every Prince of a small ¢ a i 
of territory and power, a mere Zemindar ? te | 
could constitute any man a sovereign Prince, ita 
the powers of government secured, without pari 
cipation, to him and his heirs for ever, over a $ 
try surpassing the extent of considerable kingdoms 
did not constitute the Rajah of Benares a Prince 
But the father of the Rajah, Bulwant Sing, sig | 
Mr. Hastings, rose from the condition of a pelly ! 
; Zemindar.—What had this to do with the questi? 
pi Did any one, better than Mr. Hastings, know, thy| 
those who acquired the station of dependant Prince; 
in India almost uniformly ascended from the lowet 
origin? Did the birth of Aliverdi Khan prevent him 
from being the Subahdar of Bengal, and leaving his 
heir in the state of a tributary Prince ?? 

Another of the allegations, upon which the defene | 
was attempted of the demands which Mr. Hastings 
made upon the Rajah and of the arrest of him foreva 
sions of payment, was; that the police of the Rajah 


AOOO 


TS PE) A AT AOE EN ais 


Coun, | 


D oase 


1 What was the condition of the Zemindars of the province of Be 
nares, whose obedience as subjects was due to Cheyte Sing? The f 
is, that nothing was so indefinite as the title of Zemindar. Mr. Hestes 


himself says, “ The expulsion of Cheyte Sing was indisputably a revo | 
ngin the mer | 


appears to him, and certainly is, as an ambassador at a foreign Ge 


passadi \ 


: ae aoe D sani ays 
from every power in India reside constantly there.” Evidence? 
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of Mr. Hastings, 


dominions was very defective. It would have been BOOK Vv. 
difficult for his accuser to show in what part of India ©™?-7- 
J] it was good. Three instances are adduced, on the 4781. 

complaint of Major Eaton, the English officer com- 
manding at Buxar, in which the people of the coun- 
try had behaved without respect to the English au- 
thority, and in one instance with violence to English 
sepoys, and even English officers. Upon this, re- 
| monstrance had been made to the Rajah, and, though 
‘| it is not alleged that he abetted his officers or people, 
yet he had not made redress, to the satisfaction of 
| the offended party. On the 14th of December, 1780, 
‘| the Supreme Council wrote, commanding the Rajah 
| to make inquiry into one of the cases: which, as 
_ there is no complaint to the contrary, except that an 
answer had not been received on the 17th of next 
in} month, it would appear that he did. And just seven 
months after the date of this letter Mr. Hastings set 
i out on the journey to inflict that punishment on the 
_ Rajah which led to his ruin.! . 
Another extraordinary declaration of Mr. Hast- 
ings remains to be considered. “ I will suppose,” says 
he, “for a moment, that I have erred, that I have 
| acted with an unwarranted rigour towards Cheyte 
| Sing, and even with injustice: Let my motive be 
_ consulted.” Then follows the account of this motive, 
‘| inthe following words: “I left Calcutta, impressed 
With the belief, that extraordinary means, and those 
w| exerted with a strong hand, were necessary to pre- 
| Serve the Company’s interests from sinking under the 
_ accumulated weight which oppressed them. I saw a 
Political necessity for curbing the overgrown power 
ofa great member of their dominion, and to make it 
Af “Ontribute to the relief of their pressing exigencies. 


1 Vide Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, p, 1601. 
VOL. Iv. Z 
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338 Insufficiency of the Defence 


BOOK V. If I erred, my error was prompted by ane 
$ Cuar. T- zeal for their interests, operating with too stron 
1781. bias on my judgment.” > Here some portion of i y h 
truth comes forth. The Company were in ve 
money. The Rajah was supposed to possess jt, i 
since he would not give what was demanded Willingly 
the resolution was formed to take it from him by | 
i force. The pretence, however, that his power was 
f overgrown, that is, from its magnitude an object of 
danger, was utterly groundless. In what respect hat | 
that power increased, during the short period of five 
years, from the time when Mr. Hastings and hisel | 
leagues confirmed and established his power, and | 
when Mr. Hastings was so far from dreading it, that 
if he wished to make it still more independent than jj 
was really made? By a small body of troops hastily 
collected together, and wretchedly provided both with 
provisions and pay, the whole power of the Rajah 
was in a few days, and with little bloodshed, com- 
pletely subdued. And the military officers declared, | con 
that, even if the country had deliberately rebelled,a| oft 


5 : A 

single brigade of the Company’s army would haie | 4," 

sufficed for its reduction.” Go 
Nor was the Governor-General so perfectly disin- oe 


terested, as he was desirous to make it appear. The | iy 
whole power and emoluments of his office, over whieh | Col 
he watched with so much jealousy and desire, we? Raj 
the powerful interests by which he was stimulated: | to j 


us ( 
n * Governor-General’s Narrative, ut supra, O, No. 1. tut a 
i 2 See the evidence of Lieutenant Colonel Crabb, Second ie this 
Bi; supra, Appendix, No. 11. Observe the words of Mr. Hastings hime ea 
i. “The treachery of Rajah Cheyte Sing has compelled me to retreat ve ` a 
$ place, where I wait to reduce this Zemindary ; 4 work I em tors 
y great difficulty or time........ Troops are assembling daily, #0 vA | adv 
A can afford no opposition.” Governor-General’s Letter to Colonel | of a 
i dated Chunargur, 29th August, 1781, ut supra, No. A. ae rie | Cuse 
él adduced on the trial, however, to prove this point with the res | inte 
1 *y Minutes, ut supra, on the Benares charge. | 
| 
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of Mr. Hastings. 
COgg of 
trong A 


He knew, under the sentiments which prevailed at BOOK v. 
home, by what a slender and precarious tenure he C- T 


0 ; : 
Eh | enjoyed his place. He knew well that success or 1781. 
| ant of adversity would determine the question. He knew j 
i; And that with those whom he served, plenty of money | 
pah, was success, want of that useful article, adversity. 
a by | He found himself in extreme want of it. The trea- 
ts wa | sure to which he looked was the fancied treasure of - 

ecto | the Rajah; and he was determined to make it his 
i had | own. If under such circumstances as these a zeal 

a fte | for the government which he served could sanctify 

MS Col | his actions, then may Jefferies be regarded as a vir- 
er, ad | tuous judge.? 

it, that 

than it ! Mr. Hastings represented his animosity as inflamed by the danger, 

hastily to which the detachment of Colonel Carnac in Scindia’s country was ex- 

Moilh posed. The money expected from the Rajah was, according to the 

th wit statement of Mr. Hastings, destined to that service. But, in the first 
> Rajah place, Mr. Hastings was inexcusable, if he left the subsistence of an 
d, com: | 22 in a dangerous situation, to depend upon a supply which he knew 

z) 


to be precarious. Besides, it is, by the Select Committee, in their See 
eclared, | cond Report, shown, from a comparison of the dates, that the distress 
elled,a | of the army was not an effect of delay in the payments of the Rajah. 
d have And it is still further shown by that Committee in their Eleventh Report, 
that the present of two lacs of rupees (23,0001. sterling), which the 
Governor-General took from the Rajah, he actually proposed to the .% 

y disie | Council on the 26th of June, 1780, to employ, (not representing it as 

The money not his own) in supporting the detachment under Carnac. The 
, following are a few of the words of the Committee. “If the cause of 
p which | Colonel Carnac’s failure had been true, as to the sum which was the ob- 
e, were ject of the public demand, the failure could not be attributed to the 

9 Rajah, when he had on the instant privately furnished at least 23,0001. 


ulated: to Mr. Hastings; that is, furnished the identical money which he tells 
Us (but carefully concealing the name of the giver) he had from the be- 
ginning destined, as he afterwards publicly offered, for this very expe- 
Report, | dition of Colénel Carnac’s. The complication of fraud and cruelty in 
; hime? | this transaction admits of few parallels. Mr. Hastings, at the Council 


eattoll® | Board of Bengal, displays himself as a zealous servant of the Company, 
rust of S bountifully giving from his own fortune; and in his letter to the Direc- 


g which! tors (as he says himself), as going out of the ordinary roads for their 
nel Mo! j advantage; and all this on the credit of supplies, derived from the gift 
dence ™ | ofa man, whom he treats with the utmost severity, and whom he ac- 
st. WH} cuses, in this particular, of disaffection to the Company's cause and 


Interests.” Ibid. p. 7. 


Fa 2, 
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ya The Arrest of the Rajah 
BooK V. On the very evening of me first day after the aniy 
Guar. T. of the Governor-General in the capital of the Raj : F 


1781. he gave his commands to Mr. Markham, the i sp 
dent; who proceeded the next morning, With a fey cu 
of his orderlies, to the palace of the Rajah evant a 
thus reported to his employer the result of his mission i 
“The Rajah submitted quietly to the arrest; and 2 


assured me, that whatever were your orders, he was | In 
ready implicitly to obey : he hoped that you Would | be 
allow him a subsistence; but as for his Zemindary da 
his forts, and his treasure, he was ready to lay them Ei 
at your feet, and his life, if required: He expressed | lia 
himself much hurt at the ignominy which he afirm | we 
must be the consequence of his confinement, and | wl 
entreated me to return to you with the foregoing | vie 
submission, hoping that you would make allowance | tio 
for his youth and inexperience, and, in consideration | an 
of his father’s name, release him -from his -confine | soy 
ment, as soon as he should prove the sincerity of his | of 
offers, and himself deserving of your compassion and of 
-forgiveness.” ou’ 
This conversation had only been a few minutes | Cre 

ended, when a guard of two companies of sepoys | am 

arrived; the servants of the Rajah were disarmed; for 
we and he was left in charge of the officers. The sen- 


bi sation which this event produced in the minds of the blc 
people was immediately seen. The government o tw 
the Rajah, and of his father Bulwant Sing, had fr} © 
many years afforded the people an uncommon portion r 
of justice and protection; and they had prospe 7 
under its beneficent care. Captain Harper, an office 
Ge 


of the Company, who had performed a great deal 
service in that part of Hindustan, was asked in a ae 
dence by the Select Committee, “ How the provin | 
‘of Benares and Gazeepoor were cultivated, Comp p 
with those parts of Bahar which adjoin, and are on 


i 
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raises a Tumult. 


341 


separated by the river Caramnassa? He said, The Book v. 


provinces of Benares and Gazepoor were more highly ©#4?.7- 
cultivated than any he ever passed through; and far 1781. 


superior to the adjoining one of Bahar; and that he 
attributed this comparative prosperity of those pro- 
vinces to the industry of the inhabitants, and to the 
secure and lenient government they lived under.” 
In consequence, the family of the Rajah was naturally 
beloved ; and it sufficiently appears, from the affi- 
davits* adduced by the Governor-General, that the 
English were by the natives, in those parts, in a pecu- 
liar manner detested. The confinement of their Prince 
was an act, which, under the ignominious light in 
which imprisonment is regarded by the Indians, they 
viewed as an outrage of the most atrocious descrip- 
tion. The passions of the people were inflamed; 
and they flocked in crowds to the spot where their 
sovereign was confined. So little had any conception 
of resistance been entertained, that the two companies 
of sepoys, who were placed on guard, had come with- 
out ammunition. As the concourse of people in- 
creased, two: additional companies, with a supply of 
ammunition, were ordered to their support. But be- 
fore they arrived at the ‘palace, all the avenues were 
blocked up, and a tumult arose, which soon led to 
bloodshed, and at last to a furious engagement be- 
tween the people and the troops. ‘The unfortunate 
consequence was, that the sepoys and their officers 
were almost all destroyed. On which side the acts 
of provocation and violence hegan, does not suffi- 


' Report on the petition of Touchet, &c. p. 56. And the Governor- 
General himself, in his Minute in Council, 12th of June, 1775, de- 
clared that the Zemindary of the Rajah consisted of “ as rich and well 
arated a territory as any district, perhaps, of the same extent in; 
ndia,” N 


* Appended to his Narrative, 
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| 


| poox V. ciently appear.’ The Rajah, during this co 
Cuar. T- escaped by a wicket which opened to the riy 


——— 
| 1781. 


The Rajah escapes. 


Nfusion 


3 

. er; a 
letting himself down the bank, which was yey o 
) 


by turbans tied together, he escaped to the other sig 
The multitude immediately followed him across a 
river, and left the palace to be occupied by the En i 
lish troops. s 

That this assemblage of the people, and the attack 
which they made upon the guard, was the fortuitous 
result of the indignation with which they were in 
spired, by the indignity offered to their prince, and 
that it was in no degree owing to premeditation and 
contrivance, was amply proved by the events. The 
Rajah knew that Mr. Hastings was unattended hy 
any military force; and, if he had acted upon a pre. 
vious design, would not have lost a moment in secur- 
ing his person. ‘The Governor-General himself de- 
clares; “If Cheyte Sing’s people, after they had 
effected his rescue, had proceeded to my quarters, 
instead of crowding after him in a tumultuoss 
manner, as they did, in his passage over the river, it 
is probable that my blood, and that of about thirty 
English gentlemen of my party, would have been 
added to the recent carnage: for they were about 
two thousand, furious and daring from the easy suc- 
cess of their last attempt : nor could I assemble more 
than fifty regular and armed sepoys for my whole 
defence.”* Nothing was it possible to have said, 
more decisive of the character of a casual mob, led 
by the mere contingency of the ‘moment, without 
foresight, and without an end. 


atradicte 
f the Eos: 
y circus 


1 The Rajah asserted, and Mr. Hastings has no where co 
that the provocation was given by the violence and insolence 0 
lish and their agents. But his assertion, unless supported b 


stances, should not in such a case go far towards proof. 
* Narrative, ut supra, 
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Imprudence of Mr. Hastings. 
lusion, 
; and, 
Steep, ) measure so likely to make a violent impression upon 
T Side, the minds of the people, without having made any 
8S the | provision whatsoever for preventing the unhappy 
Eng. effects which it tended to produce. Mr. Hastings, 

at first, was able to assemble for his defence only six 
attack | companies of Major Popham’s regiment, about sixty 
Uitous sepoys which he had brought with him from Buxar 
reins | asa guard to his boats, and a few recruits newly en- 
» d | listed for the Resident’s guard; in all, about four 
n and | hundred and fifty men ; and without provisions even 

The | for a single day. 

ed by Ramnagur was a fortified palace of the Rajah, on 
a pre | the opposite side of the river, close to Benares. It 
secu- | was not expected that it could for any length of time 
If de- | resist the effect of artillery ; and the resolution was 
y had | taken of reducing it with all possible dispatch. The 
arters, | remaining four companies of Major Popham’s regi- 


| Were exposed to a great variety of assaults, and after 
fruitless opposition were compelled to retreat. The 
commanding officer was killed; a considerable loss 
| Was sustained; and an unfavourable impression was 
Made at the commencement of the struggle, which 
| Would have been a serious evil in a less trifling affair. 


Ituous | ment of sepoys, with one company of artillery, and 
verit | the company of French rangers, lay at Mirzapoor ; 
thirty | and were ordered to march to Ramnagur. Major 
been | Popham was destined to assume the command, as 
about | soon as all the troops intended for the service had 
y suc: | arrived. But the officer, who in the mean time com- 
more | Nanded the troops, was stimulated with an ambition 
whole | of signalizing himself; and, without waiting for the 
said, | effects of a cannonade, marched to the attack of the 
p, led | Palace through the narrow streets of the town by 
ithout | Which it was surrounded. In this situation the troops 
\ 


dicted 
he Eos: 
circus 


It was by no means worthy of a man of prudence BOOK v. 
\ and experience to have proceeded deliberately to a °"4?-?- 
— 


1781. 


Cuar. T- placed in imminent danger. Letter upon | 
oe 
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Danger of Hastings. 
The Governor-General now regarded himeet 


z etter W 
written to the commanding officers at all the Wilt 
iy 


stations from which it was possible that timely assi 
ance could be received. Few of these letters e 
their destination ; for all the channels of corm 
tion were interrupted; and so greatly were $ 
people of the country animated against the Enlist 
that it was extremely difficult for any agent of thein 
to pass without discovery and prevention. The con. | 
tagion of revolt and hostility flew with Unusual 
rapidity and strength. Not only did the whole of the 
district which owned the sway of the Rajah fy 
to arms, the very fields being deserted of the hu 
bandmen, who voluntarily flocked to his standard 
and multiplied his ranks ; but one half of the provine 
of Oude is by the Governor-General affirmed to have 
been in a state of as complete rebellion as Benares, 
Even the British dominions themselves afforded caus 
of alarm; many of the Zemindars of Bahar hader | 
hibited symptoms of disaffection: : and the Governor 
General received reports of actual levies, in that pr- 
vince, for the service of Cheyte Sing. The dange 
was exceedingly augmented from another source 
The Governor-General was entirely destitute o 
money ; and affirms, that the whole extent of both | 
his’ treasure and his credit exceeded not three thou | 
sand rupees ; while the troops were all four months, 
and some of them five months, in arrear.’ 

He was alarmed with the prospect of an at 
from Ramnagur, which report described as about™ 
take place in the night. His situation at Benar i 
was regarded, by himself, and by his military off 
as not defensible; and he resolved to make his esti { 


tack 
t {0 | 


wo | 
| 
l 


1 Sec his letter to Mr, Wheler, Appendix to bis Narrative 


Behaviour of the Rajah. 345° 


Welt 5 | to the strong fortress of Chunar. He secretly quitted BOOK v, 
ter Wa \ the city, after it became dark, leaving the wounded C"ar-7. 
Military } sepoys behind ; and arrived in safety at the place of Er 
7 assist, ( pis retreat. 

reached Though the letters of the Governor-General 

Munic. | yeached not Colonel Morgan who commanded at 

oe the | Cawnpore, yet some intelligence travelled to him of 

melih | the disorder which had arisen ; and with promptitude 

f theis | and decision he ordered the principal part of the force 

he con, | which he commanded to march. ‘The requisition 

Unusual | both for money and for troops, which had been dis- 

© of th | patched to Lucknow, was happily received ; and was 

jah fly | promptly obeyed. About the middle of September, 

he hus. | one lack and a half of rupees had been received, and 

andards | a’ force was now collected, deemed sufficient for the 

rovinee | accomplishment of the enterprise. 

to have The Rajah had endeavoured to make his peace 


senares, | from the moment of his escape. He had written 
d. cause | letters, in which he declared his sorrow for the attack 
hader | which had been made upon the soldiers of the guard, 
vemor- | and for the blood which had been spilt ; protested his 
at pro- | own innocence with regard to the effects which had 
danget | taken place, and which he affirmed to have arisen 
source. | solely from the casual violence of the multitude, in- 
tute of] flamed. by the insolence of an English agent; and 
of both | professed his readiness to submit with implicit obedi- 
e tholk | ence to whatever conditions the Governor-General 
might think fit to impose. Not contented with re- 
peating his letters, he made application, through 
attack | every person on whose influence with the English 
boutio | ruler he thought he might depend; through one of 
Bena’ | the gentlemen of his party; through Cantoo Baboo, 
offices his confidential secretary ; and through Hyder Beg 
esa | Khan, one of the ministers of the Nabob Vizir. All 

| his applications Mr. Hastings treated as unsatisfactory 
and insincere; and deigned not to make to them so 


months, 
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Operations of the English 


| ROOK V. much as a reply. The Rajah collected his fore 

ie Cuar. 7. appealed by a manifesto to the princes of Hin and | yas 

t 1781. He was reported, truly or falsely, to be aaah oe fhe 

i the most extravagant boasts of the rain whigh GA 
‘ è fgn 


meant to bring down upon the English ; though 
totally. abstained from all operations not na k 
fensive, and in his letters to the Governor-Gen, i 
appealed to his forbearance, as a proof of his ae 
to retain his obedience. In the mean time he a 
tained several partial attacks. On the 29th of Agus 
a considerable body of his troops, who occupied | 
post at Seeker, a small fort and town within sight of 
Chunar, were defeated, and a seasonable booty in 
grain was procured. On the 3d of September a dẹ 
tachment was formed to surprise the camp at Pateeta, 
about seven miles distant from Chunar. But the 
enemy were on their guard, and received the party in 
good order, at the.distance of a mile beyond their 
camp. They fought with a steadiness and ardour 
which disconcerted the sepoys, and were beginning 
to produce disorder, when an attack, made with great 
gallantry upon their guns, by the two companiesof 
grenadiers, induced them to leave the field with four 
of their cannon to the victors. 

Pateeta was a large town, surrounded by aram- 
part of earth, which extended a considerable way 
beyond the town, to the adjoining hills. It had also 


| poor 
serio 
| the c 
coulc 
was 

my i 
reco 
pass 
part 
to d 
| shou 
Pate 
ceive 
and 
depe 


a small square fort, built of stone, fortified with four | of t 
round towers, a high rampart, and a great ditch. The pot 
principal force of the enemy was collected at this ; thet 
Place, and at Lutteefpoor, a large stone fort sf | zt 
rounded with hills and a wood, at the distance? aud 
about fourteen miles from Chunar. The strength? pie 
both consistéd mostly in the difficulty with which? Ti pis 
Were approached. According to the plan of on | a : 
tions, which the English had arranged, Rane" | i 
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against the Rajah. 347 


ces ang 


i | as first to be assailed, both as it was the place where BOOK v. 
l Ustan 


\ eit arms had met with a disgrace, and because re- Cuar, 7, 
Venting (uction of it would restore possession of the capital, 1781, 
hich Je fmd redeem their credit with the public. Several 
“ugh he | gays were spent, in conveying battering cannon and 
rely de mortars, with other preparations for a siege, to the 
Gener amp of Major Popham, which was placed before the 
S desire own. In the mean time one of the natives repre- 
hesus | ented, that it would be extremely dangerous to allow 
Augus ime to the enemy to strengthen themselves at Pa- 
pied a | feta and Lutteefpoor; that the approaches to both 
‘ightof | were strongly guarded; and that those to Lutteef- 
Ooty in | poor, in particular, could not be forced but with a 
raid serious loss; that even if Lutteefpoor were reduced 
ateeta, | he object would not be attained, because the enemy 
but the | ould immediately gain the pass of Sukroot, which 
arty in | was behind, and there maintain themselves against 
d theit | my force which could assail them: He, therefore, 
ardou | recommended an attempt to gain possession of the 
sinning | pass by surprise, to which he undertook to conduct a 
h great part of the army by an unknown road; and the more 
nies of | to distract the enemy, he advised that an attack 
th four | should at one and the same time be conducted against 
| Pateeta. His representation was favourably re- 
ceived; Major Popham, with the quick discernment 


a Tam- 


e way | and decision, on which so much of military success 
id also | depends, immediately acknowledging the excellence 
h fout | of the plan. The army was divided into two parts, 
. The | of which that which was destined for Sukroot began 
at this | their march, under command of Major Crabb, about 
t si | an hour before midnight, on the 15th of the month; 
nce # | and that for Pateeta, conducted by the commanding 
gth d officer, Major Popham, about three o'clock on the 
h they ( ‘lowing morning. ~ 

ope? | He found the works of Pateeta strong, and the 


| approach more hazardous than he had anticipated. 


The Rajal’s Opposition overcome, 


BOOK V. He had marched without his battering cannon op 
Cuar. 7. mortars. They were sent for, but made little im 


pression. Apprehensive lest further delay should 
frustrate the attempt at Sukroot, he resolved to Make 
an assault on the morning of the 20th. On that very 
morning the other division of the army arrived 
through ways nearly impracticable, at a village, about 
two miles from the pass. Major Roberts leq the 
storming party at Pateeta, which hardly met wit 
any resistance. Atter a slight stand at the Outer 
intrenchment, the enemy fled through the fort, and 
the English soldiers followed without Opposition, 
The pass at Sukroot was guarded by a body of men 
with three guns, who made a stout defence, but after 
a considerable loss fled through the pass, in which the 
English encamped for the remainder of the day. The 
intelligence of the loss of Pateeta, and of the pass, 
was carried, at nearly the same time, to Lutteefpoor, 
to the Rajah. He now, it is probable, began to des- 
pair. About four o’clock on the same day he fled 
from Lutteefpoor, and proceeded with a few followers 
to the fort of Bidgegur, which was his last resource. 
His army disbanded themselves; and “in a few 
hours, the allegiance of the country,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “ was restored as completely, from a 
state of universal revolt, to its proper channel, as if it 
had never departed from it.” 

The Governor-General made haste to return to 
Benares, where the formation of a new government 
solicited his attention. ‘To quiet the minds of the 
people, a proclamation was issued, offering pardon to 
all, with the exception of Cheyte Sing and his bro- 
ther.. A grandson of the Rajah Bulwant Sing, by* 
daughter, was selected as the future Rajah; and 5 
his years, nineteen, or his capacity, appeared to dis- 


qualify him. for the duties, his father,. under the title | 
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mop lof Naib, was appointed to perform them in his name. BOOK V. 
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‘qwo important changes, however, 


the condition of the Rajah. His annual tribute was 
mised to forty lacs of rupees: and the police, with 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the city of Be- 
nares, and the criminal jurisdiction of the whole 
country, was taken out of his hands. It was alleged, 
that they had been wretchedly administered under 
his predecessor: and it was either not expected, or 
not desired, that he should be the author of an im- 
provement. A separate establishment was erected 
for each, and the whole was placed under the super- 
intendance of a native officer, who was denominated 
the Chief Magistrate of Benares, and made respon- 
sible to the Governor-General and Council. The 
power of the mint was also withdrawn from the 
Rajah, and entrusted to the resident at his court. 
After possession was taken of Lutteefpoor, the 
amy lost no time in marching to Bidgegur. The 


; Rajah did not wait for their arrival, but fled for pro- 


fection to one of the Rajahs of Bundelecund, 
“leaving,” says Mr. Hastings, “ his wife, a woman 
of an amiable character, his mother, all the other 
women of his family, and the survivors of the family 
of his father Bulwant Sing, in the fort.” Mr. Hastings 
cuts very short his narrative of the transactions at 
Bidgeeur, and only remarks, that it yielded by capi- 
tulation on the 9th of November. These transactions 
were not omitted by him, because they were devoid of 
importance. The Rannee, that is, the widow of the 
deceased Rajah, Bulwant Sing, endeavoured, before 


she opened the gates of the fort, which had been her 
| own peculiar residence, to stipulate for some advan- 


tages, and among them for the safety of her own 
pecuniary and other effects ; representmg her adh as 
having carried along with him whatever belonged to 
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BOOK V. himself Mr. Hastings manifested a desire ¢ 
Cuar. 7. 


1781. 


Outrage upon the Persons 


; o ha 
her despoiled. What is more remarkable, in i 


letters to the commanding officer, he employed « 
pressions which implied that the plunder of ne 
women was the due reward of the soldiers; expression, 
which suggested one of the most dreadful outrages 
to which, in the conception of the country, a human 
being could be exposed. The very words of the lett 
ought to be produced, that no inference may be drawn 
from it beyond what they evidently support. « Tit, 
this instant favoured with yours of yesterday. Mine 


| The allegation, though it was possible that it might not be true, was 
at any rate highly probable. What he took away, Mr. Hastings de. 
scribes in the following pompous terms; ‘ As much treasure as his 
elephants and camels could carry, which is reported to me to have con 
sisted of one lac of mohrs, and fifteen or sixteen of silver, besides jewel 
toan unknown amount.” There could be no reason for his leaving bo- 
hind any part of what belonged to him. “ If he took as muchas his 
elephants and camels could carry ;” and if it amounted only to what the 
Governor-General is pleased to represent, the Rajah must have been 
badly provided with beasts of burthen. As the value of his jewels was 
“unknown,” that is to say, no estimate was put upon them by rumour, 
it was probably known to be small ; since rumour seldom fails to give a 
name tothe amount of any portion of wealth, which, from its magnitude, 
it is led to admire. Besides, it has never been found, when the exag. 
gerations of the fancy were suppressed, by the real discovery of the 
facts; that the value of the jewels of these eastern princes was very 
great. And, moreover, the Rajah of Benares was but a petty Prince; 
according to Mr. Hastings, a mere middle man, for collecting the Com- 
pany’s rents; no prince at all; and, therefore, could have had no great 
superfluity of wealth to bestow upon jewels. Over and above all which, 
his family had enjoyed their state only for some years of his father’s life, 
and five or six of his own. But any great accumulation of jewels in any 
family was seldom the purchase of a few years, but the collection af 
several generations. And still further, it is to be considered, that neither 
the Rajah nor his father had ever enjoyed the whole of their revenues; 
but had always paid a large tribute, either to the Nabob of Oude, or t0 
the English ; and were subject moreover to the drain, both of wars a 
of exactions. It ought likewise to be taken into the account, that they 
had contented themselves with moderate imposts upon the people, Y ? 
were rich; that is, had never been oppressed by rents severely oar 
a a forts evident, that if the Rajah had carried much we? 

J with him, it must have somewhere afterwards appeared: 
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O hay, | of the same date has before this time acquainted you BOOK V. 
in hi | with my resolutions and sentiments respecting the “™?-?- 
ed ey,  Rannee. I ee every demand she has made to you, 1781, 
' thoy [except that of safety and respect for her person, is ` 
ession unreasonable, If the reports brought to me are true; 
trages your rejecting her offers, or any negotiation with her, 
human would soon obtain your possession of the fort, upon 
e letto, | your own terms. I apprehend that she will contrive 
drawn | to defraud the captors of a considerable part of the 
‘Tam | booty, by being suffered to retire without examination. 
Mine | But this is your consideration, and not mine. I 
should be very sorry that your officers and soldiers 
ae lost any part of the reward to which they are so well 
ings d. | entitled; but I cannot make any objection, as you 
eas his | must be the best judge of the expediency of the pro- 
ave con- hia y yi as vie 
aie mised indulgence to the Rannec. What you have 
ving b- | engaged for, I will certainly ratify; but, as to per- 
sie mitting the Rannee to hold the pergunnah of Hur- 
aie lak, or any other, without being subject to the au- 
els ws | thority of the Zemindar, or any lands whatever, or 
vie, | indeed making any condition with her for a provision, 
aids I will never consent to it.”’ It was finally arranged, 
ie esas | that the Rannee should give up the fort, with all the 
hi treasure and effects contained in it, on the express 
Prince; | Condition, along with terms of safety, that the per- 
e Com: | sons of herself and of the other females of her family . 
a should be safe from the dishonour of search. The 
sli, | idea, however, which was suggested in the letter of 
sino Mr, Hastings, “ that she would contrive to defraud 
ne the captors of a considerable part of the booty, by 
emi | being suffered to retire without examination,” dif- 


ey g fused itself but too perfectly among the soldiery ; 
ars al 

at they ‘It is remarkable, that of the inferences which are drawn from this 
e, WHO j letter, by Mr. Burke, in his Third Article of Charge, no notice what- 
crewed | Soever is taken by Mr. Hastings, in his Answer to that Charge, or indeed 
wealth | “fany thing relative to the surrender of Bidgegur, and the fate of the 
| prize money. 


a 
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Treasure obtained, 


852 


| BOOK V. and when the Princesses, with their relat} 


Ves lo 
| Cuar.7- attendants, to the number of three hundreq y,. al 


Women fort 


1781. besides children, withdrew from the Castle, the ` con 
pitulation was shamefully violated; they were ni x 

| dered of their effects; and their persons other “if 
| rudely and disgracefully treated by the licentious a M 


ple and followers of the camp. One is delighted, for | this 
the honour of distinguished gallantry, that in no part reve 
of this opprobrious business the commanding officer pert 
had any share. He leaned to generosity, and the | expl 
protection of the Princesses, from the beginning reco 
His utmost endeavours were exerted to restrain the | The 
outrages of the camp; and he represented them with | to s 
feeling to Mr. Hastings, who expressed his « great | Gov 
concern;” hoped the offenders would be discovered, atte! 
obliged to make restitution and punished ; and direct- | the v 
ed that recompense should be made to the sufferer, | in it: 
“ by a scrupulous attention to enforce the perform. | rem: 
ance of the remaining stipulations in her favour.”! ' exan 
The whole of the treasure found in the castle, of Hou 
which the greater part did probably belonged to the ; assig 
Rannee, and not to the Rajah, amounted to 23,27,813 | of I 
current rupees. The whole, therefore, of the trea- | the 
sure which the exiled Prince appears to have had in i 
hand, not only to defray the current expenses of his ty E 
government, but also to advance regularly the Com | Tenth 
pany’s tribute, was so far from answering to the | Mecis 


hyperbolical conceptions or representations of the i 
Governor-General, that it exceeded not the provisil | © Sc 
which a prudent prince would have thought it always E 
necessary to possess. fam | 


Aero tak 
The army proceeded upon the obvious import 0 i Ae 
ap 


the words of the Governor-General in the letter "H in, a 


which he seemed to desire, that they should n ie 
UK 1 


VO 


9 e No S 
! Sce his Letter, Tenth Report, Select Committee, Appendi*, pe 
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S ang | allow the female relations of the Rajah to leave the ROOK v. 
omen, | fort, without the examination of their persons. They Car. 7- 
he ea. | concluded, that the whole of the booty was “ the Er 
plu. J reward to which they were so well entitled,” and 
Cr Wise divided it among themselves.! Among the practical 
18 peo. conclusions deducible from his letter, it appears that 
ed, for | this, at least, the Governor-General did not wish to 
0 pat | veceive its effect. He endeavoured to retract the 
Officer | permission which the army had inferred; and, by 
d the | explaining away the terms which he had used, to 
nning, | recover the spoil for his exigencies of the government. 
in the | The soldiers, however, both officers and men, refused 
1 with | to surrender what they had, upon the faith of the 
‘great | Governor-General, appropriated. Failing in this 
vered, | attempt, he endeavoured to prevail upon the army, in 
lirect- | the way of loan, to aid the Company with the money, 
fferer, | in its urgent distress. Even to this solicitation they 
form. | remained obdurate. When Major Vairfax, iu his 
po examination before the Select Committee of the 
tle, of House of Commons, was asked, “ whether the officers 
to the | assigned any reason for refusing to obey the requisition 
7,818 | of Mr. Hastings? he said, he heard it was, because 
trea- | the Rohilla prize-money had never been paid.” 2 


vad in 
of his ‘Ina letter to the commading officer, without date, but supposed 
| by the Select Committee to have been written early in November (vide 
Com Tenth Report, App. No.3) the Governor-General’s words were still more 
0 the | Precise, with regard to the booty. <“ If she (the Begum) complies, as I 
£ the expect she will, it will be your part to secure the fort, and the property 
„a | contains, for the benefit of yourself and detachment.” j 
vision *Second Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 15. “ Being asked, wis- 
lways ist this was the sole reason? he said, it was. Being asked, whether 
e did not hear it alleged, that a promise was claimed by the officers 
from Mr, Hastings, that the prize-money, in, the Rohilla war, when 
ort of taken, should be the property of the captors? he said, He never heard 
i ofa promise previous to the capture; but he has heard that Mr, Hast- 
He Ings, after the prize-money was divided, promised, that if they would 
d 110 cliver it up, government would distribute it, in the manner they should 
think most proper.” 
mm NOL, IV. QA 
Nos | 


er ill 
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954 Decision of the Court of Directors, 


f 
S BOOK V. Mr. Hastings was, therefore, not only frustrate 
l Cuar. 7. to every portion of that pecuniary relief oh i 
1781. expected from the supposed treasures of the Rata ' Sing 
Cheyte Sing; he added to the burden, un dei mn | 
the Company was ready to sink, the expense an 92, 
was incurred by subduing the revolt. ch 
It is but justice to the Court of Directors to recon 
$ the resolutions, in which they expressed their opined ‘ti 
of the conduct, pursued by their principal servant i ‘ 


India, towards the unfortunate Rajah of Benares: i 
« That it appears to this Court, that on the death fei 


of Sujali Dowlah, 1775, a treaty was made with his to h 

successor, by which the zemindary of Benares, with 

i its dependencies, was ceded in perpetuity to the East 

| India Company : eT 
“ That it appears to this Court, that Rajah Cheyte 

Sing was confirmed by the Governor-General and 

Council of Bengal, in the management of the said | to pl 

zemindary (subject to the sovereignty of the Com: ! whic 


pany) on his paying a certain tribute, which was | infer 

i settled at sicca rupees 22,66,180; and that the | follo: 
| Bengal government pledged itself that the free | the - 
and uncontroled possession of the zemindary of} polit 
Benares, and its dependencies, should he confirmed prem 

and guaranteed to the Rajah and his heirs for even | the 

? subject to such tribute, and that no other demand | tend, 
- should be made upon him, nor any kind of authority | part 

or jurisdiction exercised within the dominions  } defer 

signed him, só long as he adhered to the terms of} « 

his engagements : ; itself 

“ That it appears to this Court that the Govern! | zemi 

General and Council did, on the 5th of July, 177 be c 


recommend to Rajah Cheyte Sing, to keep up a body | heit's 
of 2000 horse; but at the same time declared thet | “ 


should be no obligation upon him to do it: oe itself 
; } Nor a 
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Decision of the Court of Directors. B55 


tedas | < That it appears to this Court, that Rajah Cheyte BOOK v. 
ich he | sing performed his engagements with the Company, "r-T. 
Rajah } in the regular payment of his tribute of sicca rupees 1781. 
Which | 9,66,180 : 
Which « That it appears to this Court, that the conduct 
of the Governor-General towards the Rajah, while he 
record | was at Benares, was improper; and that the impri- 
Pinion | sonment of his person, thereby disgracing him in the 
antin | eyes of his subjects and others, was unwarrantable, 
res: | and highly impolitic, and may tend to weaken the 
death | confidence which the native princes of India ought 
ith his | to have in the justice and moderation of the Com- 
s With | pany’s government.” 
e East | ‘That the conception, thus expressed by the Court 
of Directors, of the several facts which constituted 
vheyte | the great circumstances of the case, was correct, the 
il and | considerations adduced in the preceding pages appear 
said | to place beyond the reach of dispute. The sensibility 
Com- | which, in his answer, Mr. Hastings shows to the 
h was | inferences which they present, is expressed in the 
t the | following words: “I must crave leave to say, that 
> free | the terms, improper, unwarrantable, and highly im- 
wy Of} politic, are much too gentle, as deductions from such 
firmed premises.” History, if concealment were not one of 
revelry | the ‘acts ‘by which truth is betrayed, would, out of 
mand | tenderness to Mr. Hastings, suppress the material 
hority | patt of that which follows, and which he gave in his- 
ns a | defence : * 
ms of} « deny, that the Bengal government pledged 
| itself, that the free and uncontroled possession of the 
enor | Zemindary of Benares, and its dependencies, should 
177 \ be confirmed and guaranteed to the Rajah and his 


ubod) cits for ever: 
the ND deny, that the Bengal government pledged 
| tlself that no other demand should be made upon him, 
“Nor any kind of authority or jurisdiction, within the 
2A 2 
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Unfounded Allegations 


BOOK V. dominions assigned him, so long as he adheyeg ton 
ie 


Cuar. 7. 


1781. 


terms of his engagement : 

« J deny, that I ever required him to kee 
body of 2000 horse, contrary to the decla 
to him by the Governor-General and Coy 
5th of July, 1775, that there should be n 
to him to do it: 

« My demand (that is, the demand of the Board 
was not that he should maintain any specific Dumber 
of horse, but that the number which he did Maintain 
should be employed for the defence of the general 
state : 

“ I deny, that Rajah Cheyte Sing was bound by 
no other engagements to the Company, than for the 
payment of his tribute of sicca rupees 22,66,180: 

“He was bound by the engagements of fealty, 
and absolute obedience to every order of the govern. 
ment which he served. 

“ J deny, that the Rajah Cheyte Sing was a native 
Prince of India.” ? 


-P Up a 
ration Made 
neil, on the 
o obligation 


1 On equal grounds might the denial have been set up, that the Com- 
pany held the dignity of a prince of India. ‘They were not only the sul- 
jects of Shah Aulum, but the subjects of the Nabob of Bengal; and, 
according to the doctrine of Mr. Hastings, “ bound by the engagements 
of fealty, and absolute obedience to every order of the government which 
they served.” Hear what the Governor-General and Council themselves 
declare respecting their subordinate relation to that Nabob, in their 
secret letter (Second Report, ut supra, p. 22), 3d August, 1775: ip 
the treaties entered into with the late Vizir, in the years 1765, 1770, the 
Company’s representatives acted, as plenipotentiaries from the Nabeb 
Nujum ul Dowlah, and his successor Syef ul Dowlah.” Hastings's pla 
of defence was this: ‘Yo avail himself of the indefiniteness and uncet 
tainty which surrounded every right, and every condition in India; a" 
out of that to manufacture to bimsdlf a right of unbounded dapen 
There is one remark, however, to which he is, in justice, entitled 
this indefiniteness, and the latitude of authority, the exercise of w a 
was, in the practice of the country, never bounded by avy E 
power, constituted a snare into which it was very difficult not to fall. 
is also to be remembered that it is one thing to act under the cas i 
Imperfect information of the moment of aan agitated by the pas 
which the circumstances themselves produce ; apy avery differ 


ual a 
jon 
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Į 
of Mr. Hastings. 357 H a 
to the Mr. Hastings says, “ I forbear to detail the proofs BOOK v. Pate 
t 7 7? . > ‘ A 
of these denials;” and as the pleas involved in them 4? T. aie 
D Ja . AO ube y — y 
Up, | coincide with those allegations of his which have been 1781. ‘eat 
Made | examined above, it is only necessary to refer to what | 
on the | bas there been adduced.’ The Court of Directors, | 
gation notwithstanding their condemnation of the treatment k | 
which the Rajah had received, and notwithstanding ks 
5 ` . fi . ee wl 
Board) the manner in which, by a train of unhappy circum- ie 
Umber | stances the trial of arms was forced upon him, H 
iutain | thought proper to declare, that his dethronement and ` A 
eneral | proscription were justified by the war.? ee 
It was shortly after his retreat to Chunar, that 
nd by | the Governor-General received from Colonel Muir “p 
. . . pire . n 4 ji 
or the | the intelligence, that Mahdajee Scindia had offered l E 
F FR | 
0: terms of peace. ‘This was an event, calculated to i f 
fealty, | aflord him peculiar satisfaction. One of the osten- ude 
ovem- | sible objects of his journey was, to confer with the iy eat 
Minister of the Rajah of Berar, who was expected to se 
native | meet him at Benares; and, through the influence of : 
| 4 
| Has) 
heCom | sit in judgment upon those acts, at a future period, when all the evia jie’ bets 
the sub- | “ence is fully before us, illustrated by the events which followed, and mee 
al: ru when we are entirely free from the disturbance of the passions which the f 
aa scenes themselves excite. It is the business of history, to exhibit actions aA 
$ which | 3 they really are; but the candid and just will make all the allowance ahi 
db for the actors, of which the case will admit. With regard to Mr. wee 
see Hastings, it ought to be allowed, that the difficulties under which he 
fi «Jn | ted were very great; and miglit be expected to betray any but a very . 9 
“ai the | “ttaordinary man into expedients for relief which would not always +e 
NON heit examination, Mr. Hastings deserves no hypocritical tenderness | f 
j a Jan with regard to the instances in which he violated the rules of justice or j ER it 
ie ol policy; but he deserves credit, in considerable, and perhaps a large i $e 
“a and degree, for having, in his situation, violated them so rarely. a 
M * Vide supra, p, 330—40. ? #4! 
Hy that * The official documents relative to this passage of the history of iy 
tah , ndia are found, in a most voluminous state, in those parts of the Mi- A 
h abut | tes of evidence on Mr. Hastings’s Trial, which relate to the Benares bi 
Hi p , “barges in the Second Report of the Select Committee of the House p i 
M ER Commons, (1781) and its Appendix; in the Third of the Articles g f 
sass’ |, ige, and Answer to it, with the Papers called for by the House o ; | 
pethis f Ammons to elucidate that part of the accusation, | 
| f 


| 
| 
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Double Negotiation 


358 
BOOK V. the government of that country, to accelerate aA 
| Cuar. T- conclusion of a peace. That Minister, however a 
| 1781, before the arrival of Hastings 7 and the losg i a i, 
{ intervention rendered the pacific intentions of Scindia | A 
l more peculiarly gratifying. So far back as February a 
J 


4 1779, the Presidency of Bombay had recommended | Poo 
the mediation of Scindia, as that which alone was | the 
i - likely to render any service. The Colonel imme. eag 
diately received his instructions, for a treaty, on the C 

terms either of mutual alliance, or of neutrality; ad | whi 

either including the Peshwa, or with Scindia ind. | the 

A vidually. If it included the Peshwa, the Colonel was | deer 
authorized, to cede every acquisition, made during the | trea 

war, except the territory of Futteh Sing Guicowar, | toc 
Lahar, and the fortress of Gualior; and to renounce | requ 
(but without the surrender of his person) the support | tive 
of Ragonaut Row. He was instructed to retain | T 

Bassein, if it were possible, even with the surrender, | the 
in its stead, of all the territory (Salsette with itsad | actir 


jacent islands and the moiety of Baroach excepted,) | sire 
i ceded by the treaty of Colonel Upton; but not to | mig! 
i allow Bassein itself to be any obstruction to the con- | give 
clusion of peace. adju 


-When the separate treaty was concluded with | fore, 
Scindia, who undertook to mediate with the Mah- | they 
ratta powers, the Governor-General who had not yet | teca 
departed from Benares, sent Mr. Anderson and Mr. | stoo 
Chapman; the former to the court of Scindia, with | tos 


full powers to negotiate and conclude a peace with the pen 

| Poonah government; the latter to the court of the | fever 
| Rajah of Berar, to perform. what was in his pow" oe 
towards the accomplishment of the same object. a 

The business was not very speedily, nor very eal | a | 

concluded. The Poonah ministers, solicited for pea ua 

by the three English Presidencies at once, ie the 


they were somewhat shaken in their opposition 
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the defection of Scindia from the war, by the steadi- BOOK v. 
ness With which the English sustained themselves ©"4?-7- 


i against Hyder, by the facility with which they had 


subdued the Rajah of Benares, and the vigour with 
which they carried the war almost to the gates of 
Poonah, were yet encouraged by the pressure which 
the English sustained, and still more, perhaps, by the 
eagerness which they manifested for peace. 

Colonel Goddard, not yet informed of the steps 
which had been taken by Mr. Hastings for urging 
the business of peace with the Poonah ministers, 
deemed it necessary, in pursuance of the powers for 
treating and concluding, with which he was invested, 
to commence a formal negotiation. And he gave the 
requisite commission to Mr. Watherstone, who ar- 
rived at Poonah on the 14th of January, 1782. 

The cunning of the Poonah Ministers taught them 
the advantage of negotiation with two ambassadors, 
acting under separate commissions; who, by the de- 
sire of attaining the object for which they were sent, 
might be expected to bid against one another, and 
give to the Mahrattas the benefit of an auction in 
adjusting the terms of peace. ‘They pretended there- 
fore, to be puzzled with two sets of powers; though 
they laboured to retain Col. Watherstone, after he was 
recalled. They put on the forms of distance; and 
stood upon elevated terms. Scindia, too, who meant 
to'sell his services to the English very dear, was dis- 
Pleased at ‘the commission sent to solicit the inter- 
ference of the government of Berar. ‘The extensive 
sacrifices, however, which the English consented to 


‘make, the unsteadfast basis on which the power of 


ny by | 


the leaders at Poonah was placed, and the exhausted 
State of the country, from the long continuance of its 
internal struggles, as well as the drain produced by 
the English war, triumphed over all difficulties; a 


1782. 
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BOOK V. cessation of hostilities was effected early ji Mar 


ch: 


j Cuar: T. and a treaty was concluded on the 17th of yy, p ea 
l Wee. Not only the other territories which the English g 
| had acquired during the war, but Bassein itself, the i 
i city also of Ahmedabad, and all the country in Gù. i 
‘| zerat which had been gained for Futty Sing, van fe 
; given up; and the two brothers, the Guicowars, were i i, 
i placed in the same situation, both with respect to ong eee 
l another, and with respect to the Peshwa; as they | mini 
stood in previous to the war. Even of the territory, | toal 
which had been confirmed to them by the treaty A 
of Colonel Upton, the English agreed to surrender whic 
their pretensions to a part (yielding annually three | atta 
lacs of rupees), which had not yet come into their | that 
possession when the war was renewed. And all their treat 
rights in the city and territory of Baroach, valued at Ing 
200,000/. a year, were resigned, by a separate agree- | take 
ment; to Scindia and his heirs for ever. To Scindia: | the | 
was also given up, by the liberty of seizing it, theter- | then 
ritory, including the fort of Gualior, of the Rana of | this 
i Gohud; who had joined the English, but, as usualin | that 
i India with the petty princes, who choose their side | mad 

j from the hope of protection on the one hand and the 
dread of plunder on the other, had been neither very |, , 
able nor very willing, to lend great assistance. Hav: | says, 
ing given offence by his defect of service, and created | 1 y 
i suspicions by his endeavours to effect a separate te | hesh 
conciliation with Scindia; he was; in adjusting the may 
terms of the treaty with Scindia, left to his fale en 
‘The amity of Scindia was purchased, hy still further n wil 
| sacrifices, which evince but little foresight. Thep | 7" 
| ject of Scindia for invading the territories of fh i kepo 
Mogul Emperor, those of Nujeef Khan, and those” | ae 
other chiefs in the province of Delhi and the adjon- towar 
ing regions, was known and avowed: And it w% a 
intentionally, provided, that no obstruction, by i Ga 

q 

| 

: 
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ditch; | peaty with the English, should be offered to the exes BOOK V. 


y. cution of those designs." Cuar. 7. 
glish | All that was stipulated in behalf of Ragonaut Row 179, 
5 the. yas a period of four months, in which he might 
l Gù- | choose a place for his residence. After that period 
Were | the English agreed to afford him neither pecuniary 
Were | yor any other support. ‘The Peshwa engaged, on 
one | the dangerous condition of his residing within the do- 
they minions of Scindia, where he was promised security, 
toy, | to allow him a pension of 25,000 rupees per month. 
Treaty An article was inserted respecting Hyder Ali, to 
ender | which we have scarcely information to enable us to 
three | attach any definite ideas. ‘Che Mahrattas engaged, 
their | that within six months after the ratification of the 
their | treaty, he should be compelled to relinquish to the 
ed at | English, and their allies, all the places which he had 
gree- | taken from them during the war: But neither did 
india: | the Mahrattas perform, nor did the English call upon 
eter- | them to perform, any one act toward the fulfilment of 
naof | this condition. The English, on their part, engaged 
alin | that they would never make war upon Hyder till he 
‘side | made war upon them ; an engagement to which they 
d the 

ven 1 The letter of instructions of the Governor-General to Col. Muir 
Fav- says, “ We are under no engagements to protect the present dominions 
aated | othe King, or those of Nudjiff Khan, and the Rajah of Jaynagur; and 
AHS | if peace is settled betwixt Madajee Scindia and us, I do not desire that 
C1 | teshould be restrained in carrying into execution any plans which he 
} the | may have formed against them; at the same time, I think it necessary 
fate, | (cuution you against inserting any thing in the treaty, which may ex- 

Pressly mark either our knowledge of his views or concurrence in them. 

ther lt will be sufficient for us (and Scindia ought to be satisfied with the 
pro- latitude implied in it) if he is only restricted in the treaty from making 
the icroachtments on our own territory and those of our allies.” Second 


Report, ut supra, App. No. I. By the way, we may here remark, how 
se af | “Hormous a difference exists, between the obligations of fealty which 
join Mr. Hastings imposed upon himself (as representative of the Company) 
n towards his undoubted Sovereign the Mogul ; and the obligations which, 
ne | supposed sovereign of Cheyte Sing, he exacted (on the same ground) 
the: | fom that unfortunate chief, Vide supra, p: 350. 
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Cuar. 7. 


1782, 


The Bombay Government l 


as little expected that the Mahrattas Would cal] | 
them to adhere." Upon 

The Mahrattas also agreed, and to this th 
ginations of the English attached a high importan 
that, with the exception of the ancient Portugues 
establishments, they would permit no other nation 
except the English, to open with them any frien Fe 
intercourse, or to erect a factory within their d a 
minions: 

The terms of this agreement, the gentlemen of the 
Presidency of Bombay arraigned as inadequate, nay 
humiliating ; and declared, that had the Negotiation 
heen left to them and to Goddard, who best knew 


1 In the twentieth article of charge, we have Mr. Burke’s view of the 
case. He says, that Mr. Hastings did wish to engage with the Mah- 
rattaz'in a plan for the conquest and partition of Mysore 7 that in order 
to carry this point, he exposed the negotiation to many difficulties and 
delays; that the Mahrattas, who were bound by an engagement with 
Hyder to make no peace with the English in which he was not included, 


pleaded this sacred obligation; but Hastings undertook to instruct even | 


the Mahrattas in the arts of crooked faith by showing how they might 
adhere to the forms of their engagement, while they violated the sub- 
stance; and whatis most heinous of all, that Hastings, having effected the 


~assent of the Mahrattas to the article which is inserted in the treaty, and 


led by his desire of conquest, opposed obstructions to the conclusion 
of a peace with the son and successor of Hyder Ali; thatit was for this 
reason he endeavoured to bind the hands of the Presidency of Fort St 
George, by withholding his authority from the negotiation; and thatit 
was not till after a long experience of the total absence of any intention 
on the part of the Mahrattas, to engage with him in his schemes upon 
Mysore, ‘and till he was assured of the fact by his agent at the court 0 
Scindia, that his late and reluctant assent to the negotiation was ob- 
tained; and that, after the peace was concluded, and ratified by the 
Supreme Council, from which, he was absent, and of which, by reason oi 
his absence, he formed not a part, he endeavoured to break it, 0r a 
least exposed it wantonly to the greatest danger of being broken, by 
sisting that its formal conclusion and ratification should be of none ® 
fect, and that it should be opened again for the purpose of inserting "ë 
useless, if not mischievous, formality of an article, admitting 35 oh 
the Nabob of Arcot. These imputations ‘receive all the confirmat 


conveyed by an answer, whi a ak eass t0 
3 er, which, passing them over in silence, 4PP 
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the state of the Mahratta government, and with what 
3 BOOK V. 


: 


? 


i facility it might have been induced to lower its tone, Cuar 
a far more favourable treaty might have certainly Z 


peen obtained. 1782, 
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1781. 


in arrear, 


Burdens sustained 


CHAP. VIII. 


Burdens sustained by the Nabob of Oude— 
Complaints—How received by the Eneli 
2 ` AUS sh~ 
Mr. Bristow removed from Oude—Agreemen, 
between Mr. Hastings and the Nabob—P}p 
Begums despoiled—IV. hether the Begums incite 
Insurrection—Alleged Oppressions of Colonel 
Hannay—The head Eunuchs of the Begums top. 
tured—A present of ten Lacs given to Mr 
Hastings by the Nabob—G overnor-General ae. 
cuses Middleton, and re-places Bristow—Tyeat. 
ment received by Fyzoolla Khan— Decision by 
the Court of Directors, relative to the Beguns 
—Set at nought by Mr. Hastings—Govermr. 
Generals new Accusations against Mr, Bristow 
—Governor-General’s Plan to remove the Re- 
sudency From Oude—Governor-General repeats 
his wisit to Oude— Resigns the Government— 
Financial Results of his Administration—Int- 
dents at Madras. ; 


His 


THE next of the great transactions to which the 


presence of the Governor-General, in the upper pro- 
yinces, gave immediate existence, was the memorable 
arrangement which he formed with the Nabob ef 
Oude. 
hob had fallen deeply in arrear; and the extreme p 
cunlary distress endured by the Company,’ rendered 


In his payments to the Company, that Na- 


i Ev fs i 
Even the Pay of the troops was, every where, four and five montlis 
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by the Nabob of Oude. 


jt necessary to devise the most effectual means for 


; obtaining what he owed, His country, however, 


had, by misgovernment, fallen into the greatest 
disorder. The Zemindars were almost every where 
jn a state of disobedience; the country was impover- 
ished; and the disposition of the people, either 
deserting it or pining with want, threatened the 
evils, or promised the blessings, of a general revolt! 
Before the connexion between the English and Oude, 
its revenue had exceeded three millions sterling, and 
was levied without being accused of deteriorating the 
country. In the year 1779, it did not exceed one 
half of that sum, and in the subsequent years fell far 
below it, while the rate of taxation was increased, 
and the country exhibited every mark of oppressive 
exaction. 

By the treaty of Fyzahad, formed with the late 
Nabob, at the conclusion of the Rohilla war, it was 
agreed, that a regular brigade of the Company’s 
troops should, at the expense of the Nabob, be kept 
within the dominions of Oude. Even this burden 
was optional, not compulsory; and the Court of 


Directors gave their sanction to the measure, “ pro- 


vided it was done with the free consent of the Subab, 
and by no means without it.” ? 

To the first was added, in the year 1777, a second, 
called the ¢emporary brigade, because the express 
condition of it was, that the expense should he 
charged on the Nabob “ for so long a time only as 


1 The Minute in which the Governor-General introduced the subject 
of his journey to the upper provinces, begins in these words; “ The 
Province cf Oude having fallen into a state of great disorder and con- 
fusion, its resources being in an extraordinary degree diminished, and 
the Nabob Asoph ul Dowla,” &c. Tenth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee in 1781, App. No. 2. . 

? Letter of Directors to the Governor-General and Council, dated 
15th December, 1775. 
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Complaints of the Nabob. 


BOOK V. he should require the corps for his service,» 
Cuar.8 Court of Directors were still more anxious, in = 
hi 


1781. 


case than in the former, to determine, that the yp 
then should not be fastened upon the Nabob, note 
to his will: “If you intend” (say they, address. 
the Governor-General and Council) “ to exert You 
influence, first, to induce the Vizir to acquiesce 
your proposal; and afterwards to compel him to keen 
the troops in his pay during your pleasure, foie 
intents are unjust, and a correspondent conduct Would 
reflect great dishonour on the Company.” 

Even the temporary brigade did not put a limit tọ 
the expense for English soldiers whom the- Naboh 
was drawn to maintain. Several detached corps, in 
the Company’s service, were also placed in his pay; 
and a great part of his own native troops were put 
under the command of British officers. 

In the year 1779, the expense of the ¢emporary 
brigade, and that of the country troops under British 
officers, increased, the one to the amount of more 
than eighty, the other of more than forty thousand 
pounds sterling, above the estimate. These particu- 
lars, however, constituted only the military part of 
his English expense. The civil expense’ resulted 
from an establishment under the resident, which, with- 
out any authority from the Court of Directors, o 
any record in the books of the Council, had gra- 
dually and secretly swelled to a great amount; and 
was encreased, by another establishment for another 
agent of the Company, and by pensions, allowances, 
and large occasional gifts, to various persons in the 
Company’s service. 

In that year, viz. 1779, the Nabob complained that 
the pressure was more than he ‘was able to endw® 
“ During three years past,” said he, “ the expense 


9 . . v I 
_ occasioned by the troops in brigade, and others rae 
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i The manded by European officers, has muċh distressed BOOK v. m 
in thig ' the support of my household; insomuch, that the CP- 8 i 
— 


= 


e Hur. allowances made to the seraglio and children of the 1781, ae 
trary | deceased Nabob have been reduced to one fourth of be 
essing | what it had been, upon which they have subsisted in pgs 
t Yow | avery distressed manner for two years past. The ay 
sce jy | attendants, writers, and servants, &c. of my court, ; 
0 keep | have received no pay for two years past; and there 
your | is at present no part of the country that can be allot- 
Would | ted to the payment of my father’s private creditors, ER 
whose applications are daily pressing upon me. All H. 
mit to | these difficulties I have for these three years past i i 
Naboh | struggled through, and found this consolation therein, hae | 
ps, in | that it was complying with the pleasure of the Elonour- Pa: 
spay; | able Company, and in the hope that the Supreme $ | 
e put | Council would make enquiry from impartial persons j 
into my distressed situation ; but I am now forced to af 
ovary arepresentation. From the great increase of expense, 
ritish | the revenues were necessarily farmed out at a high y 
more | rate and deficiences followed yearly. The country Í t 
asand | and cultivation is abandoned. And this year, in y 
rticu- | particular, from the excessive droughts, deductions TH 
art of | of many lacs’ have been allowed the farmers, who ipa 
sulted | are still unsatisfied.—I have received but just suffi- 
with- | cient to support my absolute necessities, the revenues i 
s o! | being deficient to the amount of fifteen lacs; ° and 1H 
gra | for this reason, many of the old chieftains, with their Ap 
cand | troops, and the useful attendants of the court, were itm 
other | forced to leave it, and there is now only a few foot i am) 
neces, | d horse for the collection of my revenues; and’ ti 
nthe | should the Zemindars be refractory, there is not left he i 
' à sufficient number to reduce them to obedience.” ¥ 
that fe 
dure. | ee! by the resident, in his letter, dated 18th December, 1779, | 
amount to twenty-five lacs, 250,000.. - 
pense 2 150,0007. 
conl- 


eae a; V me 
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BOOK V. In consequence of these distressing circumstance 
| Guar. 8. Nabob prayed, that, the assignments: for the wt ma 
| “irsi. brigade, and the other detached bodies of the Ç i r 
: j . 0 
pany’s troops, might not be required, declaring M- | sel 


1781. 


| 

these troops were “ not only quite useless to his Bi i 
! ment, but, morcover, the cause of much loss, bo an 
l the revenues and customs; and that the e TA 
i bodies of troops, under their European officers, brough HK 
j nothing but confusion into the affairs of his govem. t 4 
| ment, and were entirely their own masters? © _ ; 


This representation, which events proved to Ip ai 
hardly an exaggeration, and the prayer by which i 1 
was followed, the Governor-General received, with 


; an ile ral 

-tokens of the highest indignation and resentment tie 

« These demands,” he said, “ the tone in which they wale 
are asserted, and the season in which they are made, | out 


are all equally alarming.” In the letter which was | the ] 
dispatched in his words to the resident, the grounds } js ty 
on which the Nabob petitioned for relief are declared ! that 
to be “ totally inadmissible-—He stands engaged,” | woul 
it is added, “ to our government, to maintain the | that 
i English armies which, at his own request, have been | then 
i formed for the protection of his dominions, and it | the s 
is our part, not his, to judge and to determine, in | by t 
what manner, and at what time, these shall be f perse 
j reduced or withdrawn.” In his minute, in consul- | the c 
i tation, upon the subject, he says, that, by the treaty | lish } 
| made with Asoph ul Dowla, upon the death of his | 
father, “ he became, eventually, and necessarily, 4 a 
vassal of the Company.” He affirmed that “the | panion 
| disorders of his state, and the dissipation of his ar 
| revenues, were the effects of his own conduct, which tient 
had failed, not so much from the casual effects” | Painiy 
Incapacity, as from the detestable choice which he has Pec 
by Mr. 
| ° Te 
E. 


! Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7. 
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Apology of Hastings. 


made of the ministers of his power, and the partici- 

4 pators of his confidence.”’ And to the Nabob him- 
| self he declared, “ Your engagements with the Com- 

j pany are of such a nature as to oblige me to require 
and insist on your granting tuncaws for the full 
amount of their demands upon you for the current 

| year, and on your reserving funds sufficient to answer 
them, even should the deficiency of your revenues 
compel you to leave your own troops unprovided for, 
or to disband a part of them to enable you to ef- 
fect it.”? 

The difficulties, under which the Governor-Gene- 
ral was placed, were severe and distressing. It is 
true, that the protection of the Nabob’s dominions 
rested solely upon the British troops, and that with- 
out loss of time they would have been over-run by 
the Mahrattas, had those troops been withdrawn; it 
is true, that the debt due to the Company would, in 

i that case, have been lost; that a dangerous people 

| vould have been placed upon the Company’s frontier; 
that the Company’s finances, always in distress, and 
then suffering intensely by war, could not maintain 
the same number of troops, if their pay was stopped 
by the Vizir. And the law of self-preservation su- 
persedes that of justice. On the other hand, from 
the documents adduced, it is evident, that the Eng- 

| lish had no right to compel the Nabob, if not agree- 


“the 


f his 
which 
cts of 
e has 
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| | The words which follow sufficiently indicate the species of com- 
Panions which he meant.: “I forbear to expatiate further on his cha- 
| cter; it is sufficient that I am understood by the Members of the 
oard, who must know the truth of my allusions.” Lord Thurlow, the 
Mend of Hastings, and his fierce defender on his trial, speaks out 
| Plainly, and calls them, without reserve, the instruments of an unnatural 
Pssion, See “ Debates in the House of Lords, on the Evidence de- 
| ered at the Trial of Warren Hastings,” &c.; a quarto volume got up 
| Mr, Hastings, and distributed to his friends, but never published. 
| * Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7, 
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BOOK V. able to him, to maintain any part of those gu | 
Cuar-8- troops; and the Governor-General was not a 


Apology of Hastings. 


enti 
as he did, to plead, at once, both the law of, Atleg 


servation, and the law of right. The truth ah 


x 2 oi 
that his law of self-preservation, when ‘examined 
and brought into conformity with the facts, implies, 


strong convenience, and nothing more. It was Very 


convenient for the English at that time, to havea 


large body of troops maintained by a different RS 
sury from their own. But it will hardly be main. 
tained, at any rate by the friends of Mr. Hastings 
that in his hands the British empire in India mus 
have been destroyed, had it been compelled to rely 


upon its own resources. It was for a great conve. 


nience, then, and for nothing else, that the English, 
without any claim of right, compelled the Nabob 


Vizir to maintain their troops; that is, treated himas | 


the vassal which Mr. Hastings described him, and 


substantially seized and exercised the rights of so- | 


vereign and master over both him and his country. 
Another point well deserves to be considered; 

whether the original brigade of the Company’s troops 

was not a force sufficient to protect the Nabob’s 


country, against all the dangers with which it was | 


threatened. If the English, who included in thei 


elf ihe } 


own line of defence the boundaries of Oude, did not i 


` provide their due proportion, but impose the whole 


upon the Nabob, they defended themselves at his ex- 


pense; they delivered themselves from a buried 
which was their own, and, by compelling the Nabo | 


to bear it, violated the laws of justice. 

It is also a question, whether the troops; 
upon him in addition to that brigade, as they 
kept in idleness in his dominions, were not, wit i 
their expense, of little use either to him or the go 


pany, As they were not employed .against t 


` 


quartewi | 
were | 


he ene 5 


Apology of Hastings. 871 1 
> their | mies of the Company, they could be of little use in BOOK V. q 
titled, | repelling them; and the complaint of the Vizir that Cr. 8. H 
lE pre. they and their officers acted as the masters in his 1781. | 
also is, | country, and as a source both of expense and. of .dis- i 
mined, order, is confirmed by Mr. Francis, who, in Council, i 
plies pronounced it “notorious, that the English army aa 
S very | had devoured his revenues, and his country, under 1 
havea | colour of defending it.” ? y 
t trea. The Governor-General, when pressed for argu- et 
Main. | ment, made the following avowal: That ambiguities | 
stings, | had been left in the treaty: And that it was the part ER 
v must | of the strongest to affix to these ambiguities that fia 
o rely | meaning which he pleased.’ That this is a very Tee 
conve: | common political procedure, every one knows. . The En H 
nglish, allegation, however, in its essence, is, it is evident, f 
Nabob | only a varnish placed upon injustice by fraud. In ‘ 
himas | the present case, besides, it happened, by a singular 
n, and | chance, that ambiguity had not existence, and the ete 
of so | allegation of it was false. “ So long only as the f 
ty. | Nabob pleased,” was the express condition of the è i l | 
dered; | compact; and the moment at which the Nabob ae 
troops | desired relief, the most exact definition was ap- AA 
labob’s | plied. a 
it w| The Governor-General surmised a circumstance, 
1 thei! | which always seems to have animated him to pecu- EARS | 
lid no | liar severity ; that the idea of the instability of the f fi 
whole | existing’ government was among the causes which | 
his eX- | emboldened the Nabob to complain. “ I, for my TERN 
then, PEREA 
Nabob í $ | 
|" Extract of Bengal Consultations, 15th December, 1779; Tents, g 
fel | Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7. : ‘ ee i] 
arte! * His words are these, “¢ As no period was stipulated for the conti- ji 
y wert nuance of the temporary brigade, or of the troops which are to supply i 


| 
o pal | Meir place in his service, nor any mode prescribed for withdrawing A 
a a tiem; the time and mode of withdrawing them must be guided by such 3 
Com | sS as necessity, and the common interests of both parties, shall 
e ene | ‘tate. These, either he must prescribe, or ourselves. If Ee cannot 
| | “ree upon them, in such a divison, the strongest must decide.” Ibid. 


vy ; 2 B2 j ; ! 


on™ s 


i g 
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379 Mr. Bristow removed, 


BOOK V. own part,” said he, “ do not attribute’ the demang | va 
Cuar.8. of the Nabob to any conviction impressed on his ming \ ha 
1781. by the necessity of his affairs; but to the knowledma co! 
which his advisers have acquired, of the weakness i Di 

divisions of our own government. This isa Powerfy | an 

motive with me, however inclined I might be, Upon | die 

any other occasion, to yield to some part of his de. | till 

mands, to give them an absolute and unconditiong | WH 

refusal in the present; and even to bring to punish. | mO 

ment, if my influence can produce that effect, thos | tho 
incendiaries who have endeavoured to make them. wh 

| selves the instruments of division between us.” ? wa! 
Under the enormous demands of the English, and | the 
the Nabob’s inability to meet them, the debt with | 4¥' 
which he stood charged in 1780 amounted to the | Con 
sum of 1,400,000/. The Supreme Council continued f 
pressing their demands. The Nabob, protesting that 
he had given up every thing, that “ in the country 
no further resources remained, and that he was with. | P8Y 
out a subsistence,” continued sinking more deeply in, TC 


——————————— 


| arrear: Till the time when the resolution of Mr. | "85 
Hastings was adopted, to proceed to make with him mili 
| a new arrangement upon the spot. eect 
| As a step preliminary to the affairs which the mak 

Governor-General meant to transact with the Nabob, a 


he withdrew the resident, Mr. Bristow. This gen- in 
tlemian had been appointed by the patty of General | of X 
Clavering, when they removed Middleton, the pl atp 


littl 

1 Tt would be very curious, if the Governor-General at the co sot’ rang 
ment of the year 1780, was totally ignorant of the ruin of the B his | urge 
finances; and in eighteen months afterwards, viz. at theos D abl 
journey to the upper provinces, was so convinced of that ae amy ac 
make it the principal ground of the extraordinary procedure 1 riga gade 
adopted, when he, allowing the inability to be real, removed the talio 
and other objects of complaint. b 

2 Extract of Bengal Consultations, 15th December; | yh 
Report, ut sopra, Appendix, No. 7. 


mmences 
te 


17793 Tea 
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und Middleton appointed. 378 


yate agent of Mr. Hastings: The Governor-General BOOK V, 


mand | 
a had removed him Soon after the time when he re- Cuar. 8. 
ledge i covered his superiority in the Council: The Court of 1781. 
Sanq | Directors had ordered him to be replaced, as unjustly 
werf | and improperly removed: Mr. Hastings, in disobe- 
Upon | dience of these orders, had refused to replace him, 
isde | till it became a condition of the compromise into 
tional which he entered with Francis: And he now re- 
nish, | moved him again with a fresh violation of the au- 
thos | thority of the Court of Directors, in conformity with 
them. | Whose orders he occupied the place. Mr. Middleton 
was again appointed, on the reason, notwithstanding 
, and the condemnation of the Court of Directors, again 
with | avowed, that a person in the Governor-General’s own 
o the | confidence was necessary in that situation. 
aed As the Governor-General intended to make a very 
y that | short stay at Benares, and then proceed to Lucknow, 
cae the Nabob had already left his capital, in order to 
with. | Pay him the usual compliment of a meeting, when he 
ply in, received intelligence of the insurrection. Mr. Hast- 
f Mr, | gs, who wished not for the interview in a state ofhu- 
h him | Miliation, or under the appearance of receiving pro- 
tection from his ally, endeavoured by a letter to 
h the | Make him return to his capital. But the Nabob was 
rabob, | eager to show the interest which he took in the fate of 
j gen- the Governor-General, or eager to know the situation 
eneral | M which he was placed; and hastened with but a few 
e pri: | 9f his attendants to Chunar. The English ruler was 
at pains to afford him a cordial reception. And with 
little debate or hesitation they made a memorable ar- 
ae Tangement. In consequence of “the repeated and 
p fhis 1 Utgent representations of the Nabob, that he is un- 
Hy rid . able to support the expenses of the temporary bri- 
rie gade of cavalry, and English officers with their bat- 
ey pacts as well as other gentlemen who are now paid 


y him,” (such are the terms of the preamble to the 
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Arrangement with the Nabob of Oude, 


374 


BOOK V. covenant) it was agreed, on the part of the Govemon | sot 
Car. 8. General, that from the expense of the temporary io | A 
i731. gade, and ofall other English troops, except the sin le \ be 


7 : z 4 
brigade left with Suja ul Dowlah, and a regiment of ie 
sepoys for the resident’s guard ; and from the expense | the 


of all payments to English gentlemen, excepting | Na 


PT Cy Lear Se mee 


those of the resident’s office; the Nabob should be the 
relieved.. According to another article, Permission hig! 
| was granted him to resume such of the Jaghives | am 
within his territories, as he himself might choose, with deai 


l only this reservation, that a pension equal to the net to t 
rent should be paid to the holders of such of them as | tain 
had the Company for their guarantee. An article proc 
was also inserted, according to which the Nabob was grea 
to be allowed, when the suitable time should arrive, | hire 
t fo strip Fyzoolla Khan of his territory, allowing him | lecti 
only a pension in its stead. prov 

Suclf was all that was seen on the face of this | state 

agreement; where no advantage to the English ap- | prec 

peared. The circumstances, however, which consti- | ance 


the. 
f 1 See page 372, where it appears that Hastings, little more than a hapy 
4 year before, treated as incendiaries, and threatened with punishment, the 

: those advisers, by whose suggestion he deemed it proper to assum | joan 
| that the Nabob implored the relief which was now granted, and so drai 


much as stated those sufferings of the country which the Governor 
General now held studiously up to view. ‘To threaten to punish ue upor 
representation of grievances, as Burke justly on this passage remarks, 1s | riche 
| to endeavour to obstruct one of the most sacred duties of a dependant r 
prince, and of his advisers; a duty in the highest degree useful both w S 
the people who suffer, and to the governing power. It affords a con the? 
moral spectacle to compare the minutes and letters of the Goreng the 
General, when maintaining, at the beginning of the year 1780, a ra | Eng 
priety of compelling the Nabob to sustain the whole of the idian e E 
posed upon him; and his minutes, and letters, when maintaining ia A enga 


propriety of relieving him from these burthens in 1781: juson, | and 
ments and facts adduced on the one occasion, as well as the conclv | the 

are in flat contradiction to those exhibited on the other. See t ro f 
cuments in the Second and Tenth Reports, ut supra; printet he Mie iT 
the House of Commons on the 16th of Burke’s Charges: andit | the i 
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The Property of the Princesses taken. 375 


Cmos | tuted the real nature of the transaction were only BOOK v. 


Y bri. \ pehind the curtain. Citar. 8. 
Single _ There were two Princesses, known by the name of 1781. 


ent of | the Begums; the one, the mother of Sujah Dowla, 
‘pense | the late Nabob; the other, the widow of the late 
‘pting | Nabob, and mother of the present. ‘These Princesses 
ld be | the preceding sovereign had always treated with the 
lission highest consideration and respect ; and allowed them 
hives | a magnificent and expensive establishment. At the 
s With | death of Sujah Dowla, those Princesses, according 
le net | to the custom of India, were left in possession of cer- 
em as | tain jaghires ; that is, the government portion of the 
article produce of a part of the land, over which, for the 
bwas | greater certainty of payment, the holder of the jag- 
rive, | hire was allowed the powers of management and col- 
g him | lection. This was the fund, from which the Begums 

provided for their state and subsistence; and for the 
F this | state and subsistence of the numerous families ’of the 
h ap- preceding Nabobs, placed under their superintend- 
onsti- | ance. Sujah Dowla, at his death, had also left to 

the Begums the greater part of the treasure which 
thana | happened to be in his hands; and imagination swelled 
shment; | the sum to a prodigious extent. Mr. Hastings had 
Bi been disappointed in the mine which he expected to 
vero | drain at Benares. His power and reputation depended 
ish te | upon the immediate acquisition of money. In the 
ai | Niches of the Begums appeared to lie an admirable 
both | resource, It was agreed between Mr. Hastings and 
curios’ | the Nabob, that his Highness should be relieved from 
he pro- the expense, which he was unable to bear, of the 
neni | English troops and gentlemen; and he, on his part, 
ing te | gaged to strip the Begums of both their treasure 


A 
un | and their jaghires, delivering to the Governor-General 
w D> the proceeds, 

soft ° ` 

ha Mis "To enable the Nabob, “ to discharge his debt to the Company in 


| he shortest time possible,” that is, to get money from him; “and to 
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376 Situation of the Begums, 


Book v. This transaction, however objectionable it 
Cmar: 8. at first sight appear, Mr. Hastings represented 7 
1781, attended with circumstances which rendereq it as 
only just but necessary. The weight of th a 
cumstances ought to be carefully and im 
considered. 


5101 
N “y 
ot | (to 
ese cir, | «se 
Partially her 


In the year 1775, not long after the death of 
| Sujah Dowla, his widow, the mother of the C ra 
f Nabob, complained, by letter, to the English Wee ; ž 
| ment, of the treatment which she received from her on 
son. She stated that various sums, to the extent of | ow: 
t twenty-six lacs of rupees, had been extorted from her, | tot 
i under the plea of his being in want of money to dis. | his 
. charge his obligations to the English chiefs; and that | the 


eae 


a recent demand had been urged for no less than the 
thirty lacs, as absolutely necessary to relieve him, plai 
under his engagements to the Company; and to save | insi 
his affairs from a ruinous embarrassment. Upon the | wh 
faith of the English government, to which alone she | mai 
would trust, she agreed to make this sacrifice; andit | tha 
was solemnly covenanted, on the part of her son, and | her 
_ guaranteed on the part of the English government, | pro 
: that no further invasion should ever be made upon | chi 
i 


her, in the full enjoyment of her jaghires and effects, | his 
whether she resided within the dominions of Asoph | the 
; ul Dowla, or chose to reside in any other place, This} fav 
agreement was far from producing peace betweenthe | cou 
| Nabob and the Begums. Perpetual complaints of} anc 
| injurious treatment were made by the Princesses; and | Ge 


the business of mediation was found by the English Ni 
| resident a difficult and delicate task. ` : pe 
| Tn the beginning of the year 1778, those diss | A 

i uc 


Prevent his alliance from being a clog instead ofan aid;” that is; aie o 
money, instead of yielding it, is eine by the Governor-Gen ‘a the 
have been “ the chief object in his negotiations with the “© | abl 
Letter to Mr, Middleton, 28d September, 1781. 
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Situation of the Begums. 377 


t May | sions arose to a great height, and the aged Princess, BOOK v. 
ted ag \ « whose residence the treatment of her grandson” C#4?. 8. 


it not (lo use the words of Mr. Middleton, the resident) 1781, 
Se cis | «seems to have rendered irksome’ and disgusting to 
irtially | per,” resolved to abandon his dominions, and repair 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. To the execution of this 
‘ath of | design, the Nabob was exceedingly averse; because 
igning | it would withdraw, from the sphere of his power, the 
oven. | great treasure which he imagined she possessed, and 
M her | which at her death, if not before, he could render his 
tent of | own. Both the Nabob and his grandmother applied 
mher, | to the resident ; the one for the purpose of procuring 
to dis. | his influence to prevail upon the Begum to remain ; 
id that | the other for the purpose of procuring it to induce 
S than | the Nabob to allow her to depart. The Begum com- 
e him, | plained that she was subject to daily extortions and 
o save | insults; that the Nabob withheld the allowance 
on the | which had been established by the late Vizir for the 
ne she | maintenance of the family of her deceased husband; 


andit | that he had resumed the jaghires and emoluments of 


n, and | her servants and dependants; that he had made no 
nment | provision for the maintenance of the women and 
e upon} children (a very numerous family) of the late Vizir, 
effects, | his own father; that the education and condition of 
Asoph | the children were wholly neglected; and that the 
, This} favourites of the Nabob were allowed, and even en- 
enthe | couraged, to degrade his family by their oppressions 
ints o!| and insults. ‘The resident reported to the Governor- 
as, and | General and Council, that “ the deportment of the 
inglish | Nabob toward her, his family, and relations in general, 


was, he could not but admit, very exceptionable ; 
| that her claims were very moderate and just, and 

such as it would be natural to suppose the Nabob 
„ot | Could not in decency refuse. He even suggested, if 
merli, | the Nabob should refuse to comply with these reason- 


y i | able demands, “ that the influence of the English 


dissen. 
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378 Situation of the Begums. 


i BOOK V. government should be exerted, to secure to theR 

| Cuar. 8. whatever might appear to ‘be her rights.» a Buy | gun 
4 1781, case he doubted not that her design of departin W Ich ; and 
y her treasure would be willingly abandoned, E With jin 1 
i While the resident was endeavouring, but with was 
' success, to. prevail upon the Nabob to afford fa jn 4 
1 grandmother a reasonable satisfaction, he Tecej x tok 
: from the second of the Princesses a representa y 
! of the violations which had been committed by a E 


son of the conditions of the recent treaty; a treat 
: which she called upon the English govern a p 
j p e English government, in whi 
quality of its guarantee, to protect. The resident in | the | 
vain endeavoured. to improve the behaviour of the a 
Nabob; and, in reporting upon his disappointment a 
observes, “ I have on all occasions, as much ‘i a 
possible, avoided troubling the Honourable Board | this 
je with any matters which reflect upon the conduct quer 
or government of the Nabob, wishing rather to Da 
check and obviate abuses, by friendly admonitions | fron 
and remonstrances to his Excellency himself, than | such 
to correct them by an appeal to your authority. But | whi 
such is his Excellency’s disposition, and so entirely | wit} 
has he lost the confidence and affections of his sub: | our 
Jects, that, unless some restraint is imposed upon | Boy 
him, which would effectually secure those who live | grie 
under the protection of his government, from violence | She 
and oppression, I am but too well convinced, that no | by 
man of reputation or property will long continue in | ther 
these provinces.” 1 i f 
| On the 23d of March, the Council-General, it | ofa 
which Mr. Hastings had then the ascendant,’ took | exe 
under their consideration the complaints of the Be | rant 


Bes ewe Letter to Goy.-Gen. and Council, dated Fyzaba PR 
am (oe Report, ut supra 

2 Th piss FEN mo 
Whaa members were, Mr. Hastings, Mr, Barwell, Mr. Francis, Me a 


J 
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Situation of the Begums. 379 


Begum |,ums. With regard to the eldest of the Princesses, BOOK y. 
| Which and those of the relations and subjects of the Nabob, ©#4?-8. 
S With jin favour of whom the guarantee of the Company 1781. 
was not interposed, they held themselves incapable, 
“ithout | jn any other way than that of remonstrance and by 
| to his | jokens of displeasure, to oppose the oppressions of the 
ceived | Nabob. But as they had become parties to a treaty 
tation | for the protection of the second of the Begums, the 
by. hep mother of the Nabob, they determined to make use 

treaty | of their authority on her behalf. On the rapacity = 
‘nt in | which he had practised with respect to the elder of 
lent in | the Begums, and some of his other relations, their 

of the | instructions to the resident were in the following 
tment, | words, “ We desire you will repeat your remon- 
ich as | strances to the Vizir on these points, in the name of 

Board | this government ; representing to him the conse- 
mduct | quences of such an arbitrary proceeding; the reproach 
et to j to which his honour and reputation, as well as ours, 
nitions | from being connected with him, will be exposed, by 

than | such acts of cruelty and injustice; and the right 
, But | which we derive, from the nature of our alliance 
itirely | with him, to expect that he will pay a deference to 
s sub: | our remonstrances.” They add, “ with respect to the 

upon Bow Begum (the mother of the N abob), her 

o live grievances come before us on a very different footing. 

olence | She is entitled to our protection, by an act, not sought 

at np by us, but solicited by the Nabob himself. We 

uen | therefore ‘empower and direct you, to afford your 

| Support and protection to her, in the due maintenance 

J, m | of all the rights she possesses, in virtue of the treaty 

took | executed between her and her son, under the gua- 

o Be- _ Tantee of the Company.” ? 


zabil, | | Report, ut supra. Thedocuments to, which reference is here made, 

Were all reprinted, both in the papers called for by the House of Com- 
3, Mt | Mons, and in the Minutes of Evidence, taken at the Trial in West- 
ar Minster Hall, 
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380 Moral Character of the 
BOOK V. Such was the light in which the relative c 
Cuar. 8. of the Nabob and the Begums appeared is 
1781. Governor-General and Council, ‘in 1778; ail the - ten 
the footing which was then established, matters On | Jess 
tween them remained, till the meeting between l) e: 
Hastings and Asoph ul Dowla at Chunar, in i a 
when the Nabob was, by treaty, allowed to Gh a 
property of the Princesses, and of others his relations, ak 
and, on the condition of bestowing that property 
upon the English, actually rewarded for the TAN m 
by obtaining relief from a permanent and Oppressive 
expense. The reasons which Mr. Hastings adduced 
i for this proceeding are, that the Begums had endea. 
voured to excite insurrection in Oude in favour of) p 
Cheyte Sing, and that they employed their power 
and influence to embarrass and disturb the Nabob’s that 
administration. 
If the testimony of an accuser shall pass for proof | tice 
when that accuser derives great advantage from the| far | 
Supposition of guilt, and great loss from the suppo-' oft] 
sition of innocence, no individual is under protection. | scar 
It is further to be remarked, that the insurrection at time 
| Benares happened on the 16th of August; and the | guil 
treaty by which the Nabob was authorized to resume | and 
the jaghires was signed at Chunar, on the 19th of port 
September. The Begums, who had first to hear of | a fir 
the insurrection at Benares, and then to spread dis- Eng 
affection through a great kingdom, had, therefore, | of t 
little time for the contraction of guilt. Besides, when | han 
| the government of the Nabob, as the English them- C 
selves so perfectly knew, had fallen into contempt | it is 
and detestation with all his subjects, it was Ki | thir 
natural to suppose, that the servants and dependants 
of the Begums, who were among the severest of ihe toll 
sufferers, would not be the least forward in exh” | and 
ing their sentiments, And as the seclusion it | mer 


ee 


ATOMIA AS he ee 


he 
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Treatment suffered by the Begums. 381 


Conduce | Begums rendered it impossible for them to superin- BOOK v. 

to the tend the conduct of their servants abroad, they were Cus? 8. 

i on | jess than other people responsible for their conduct. Iys. 
a a But the observation of greatest importance yet 
| emains to be adduced. What was the proof, upon 
n 178}, the strength of which the Begums were selected for 
eze the |} singular and aggravated punishment? Answer; 
lations; no direct proof whatsoever. Hardly an attempt is 
Toperty | made to prove any thing, except a rumour. Mr. 
seizure, | Hastings’s friends are produced in great numbers to 
pressive | say that they heard a rumour. Upon allegation of 
dduced a rumour, that the Begums abetted Cheyte Sing, 
endea. | judgment was pronounced, and punishment followed. 
vourd! |" Before a just judgment can be pronounced, and 
power punishment can be justifiably inflicted, it is necessary 
Nabobs that trial should take place, and that the party ac- 
cused should be heard in his defence. Was this jus- 
"prod, | tice afforded the Begums? Not a tittle of it. So 
om the} far from it; that Mr. Hastings, while yet in the heat 
Suppo: of the insurrection at Chunar, when the Begums had 
ection scarcely had time to rebel, much less had he had 
tion at} time to make any inquiry into the imputation of 
ad. the | guilt; at a moment when all was confusion, alarm, 
esumé | and hurry ; when every thing was ready to be re- 
gth of ported, and every thing to be believed; pronounced 
ear of a final judgment, to supersede the guarantee of the 
id diss | English government, to strip the Princesses of Oude 
refor, | of their estates, and give them up helpless into the 

when | hands of the Nabob. 

them- Of the evidence adduced upon this important point, 
temp! | itis highly requisite to give a short account. If any 
vey thing be indispensable to righteous judgment it is, 
dan | that evidence should first be collected, and judgment 
f the _ follow after. Mr. Hastings pronounced judgment, 
hibit | and sent his instrument, the Nabob, to inflict punish- 
f tle | ment inthe first place. Some time after all this 
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Character of the Affidavits 


was done, he then proceeded to collect 
But evidence of what sort? He brought for 
persous who, he knew (or might know) betta , the: 
would give the sort of evidence he Wished ; A dou 


EVidenoa, | cap 


month after judgment had been pronounced a a 
them to make affidavit, before Sir Elijah Impey. a A 
s0 


the facts, or supposed facts, of which it was usefu | has 
for him to establish the belief. It is altogether ee a 
cessary to allude to the character or credibility of sf do ' 
individuals who were taken iuto this- service. Tt ; Jud 
perfectly sufficient to observe, that this is g mode of | kno 
getting up a proof, by means of which there never | read 
can be any difficulty in getting a proof of any thing, | whe 
Find a number of persons, even if not Mendacious, | read 


‘with minds sufficiently partial to you, or sufficiently | in c 


influenced by circumstances, to believe as you would | him, 
have them, (often a very easy matter, whatsoever | they 
may be the state of the facts) and get them to se | affid 
down whatever they and you think proper, ‘exposed | terp 
to no cross examination, exposed to no counter evi | aske 
dence; and think, whether it would not be an extra. | ‘the « 
ordinary case, in which, upon these terms, any man, | of k 
more especially a powerful ruler, could remain with- | the 
out a defence. depo 
The fact is, that recourse to such a mode of defence | their 
betrays a deep consciousness, that the conduct in | he Ł 
favour of which it is set up, stands much in need of | davi 
a defence, and seems pretty strongly to imply that no | publ 
better defence can be found for it. ~ | been 
The behaviour of the Supreme Judge, in Jending | In fi 
himself to this transaction, exposed him to the se- | the s 
verest strictures from the Managers for the Commons © 2 w 
House of Parliament on the trial of Mr. Hastings | aam 
He acknowledged, upon his examination, that eg Se 
went from Benares, where the business was conce! 
between him and Mr, Hastings, to Lucknow the | 
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procured by Mr. Hastings. 383 


capital of Oude, for the express purpose of taking BOOK v, 
these affidavits, though he acknowledged that “ un- Ca»: 8. 


— 


doubtedly he did not consider his jurisdiction as 1781. 


extending to the province of Oude ;” and though, in 
taking an affidavit, there is so little occasion for any 
remarkable qualifications in the Judge, that all he 
has to do is to hear a person swear that something in 
a paper is true, and to testify that he has heard him 
do so. “ What the affidavits contained,” said the 
Judge when examined upon the trial, “ I did not 
know; nor do I know at present, for I have never 
read them.” He also declared that he did not know, 
whether the persons who swore to them had ever 
read them. He also said, “I believe Mr. Middleton, 
in consequence of a letter Mr. Hastings wrote to 
him, had communicated the subject matter of what 
they were to depose to.” At the time of taking the 
affidavits of the natives, not so much as a sworn in- 
terpreter was present. ‘The Judge declared he never 
asked of one of the deponents, whether they knew 


‘the contents of their affidavits: and “ had no means 


of knowing whether the deponents in the Persian or 
the Hindu language understood any thing of the 
depositions which they gave, except that they brought 
their affidavits ready drawn.” He also admitted that 
he had no means of knowing whether, of the affi- 
davits which were taken before him, the whole were 
published by Mr. Hastings, or whether all that had 
been unfavourable to him had not been suppressed. 
In fact, the examination of Sir Elijah Impey, upon 
the subject of the affidavits, discloses a curious scene, 
In which it appears that one object alone was in view, 
namely, that of getting support to any allegations 
Which Mr, Hastings had set up.’ A set of affidavits, 


"See Minutes of Evidence at the Trial, p. 622 to 651 and 838 to 848, 


384 Evidence only of a Rumour, 


BOOK V. thus circumstanced, could be no proof of the ahd 
Cuar. 8. an absent party. ult of 
1781. These affidavits affirm not one criminal fact a 
part of the Begums. All that they affirm Wit 
gard to these Princesses is rumour merely, 
witnesses had heard that the Begums instigateq that | § 
disaffection, which manifested itself in almost ever 
} . part of the Nabob’s dominions. In one sense this i 
evidence of the fairness and honourableness of Mr 
Hastings ; for undoubtedly it goes a certain way i 
prove that no undue means were used to put matter 
into these affidavits. 

Some of them speak directly to certain tumultuary 
proceedings in Goruckpore, one of the districts of 
Oude. But the insurrection, if such it might be 
called, was not against the British authority, for | 
there was none there to oppose. The Nabob’s sepoys 
were refractory for want of pay. An Aumil, or renter 
of the Begums, showed a disinclination to permita 
party of the Nabob’s sepoys to pass through his dis- | 
trict, which he knew they would plunder, and hence 
impose upon him a severe pecuniary loss. And the i 
country people in general showed a hostile disposition | gi 
to these same sepoys of the Nabob. What. has this 
to do, in the smallest degree, with the British au: | 
thority? And if the sepoys had been British, which | 
they were not, what proof is given, that the Begums | 
were the cause of the hatred they experienced, 0t i 


knew of the commotions to which that hatred gave 
birth ? ! 


N the 
h re. 
The 


S 


* Contumely to the Nabob’s officers was no new thing with the Begamss 
nor ever treated as rebellion till it suited the Governor-Generas i 
January, 1776, when the Begum was complaining to the English pien 
ment, and when it was affording her protection, the Resident 10 Qi e 
Writes to the Governor-General and Council : In making this comp ce s 
the Begum forgets the improper conduct of her own servants, my ; 


hers Preserved a total independence of the Nabob’s authority 
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zulto | Rumour affirmed that the Begums promoted the BOON 4 
disaffection. : If rumour, on such an occasion, were ove 


ON the | a proper ground of belief, rumour affirp “thatthe 1781. 
ith re | Nabob himself, together with his k; Othak Sh it 
The | Ali, not only abetted the disaffectionf fst, ad ent êg \ 

d that | into a deliberate plan for the extirpation of the Engi i 
every | Jish from the country. Why is rum ur t bg evide | 
this is | against one, not evidence against åy othe r, just / 
f Mr, | suits the pleasure or convenience of Mm, { cng 
vay to | One of the deponents, who spoke n ight 
matter | to what he reckoned symptoms of hostility on the 

| part of the Begums, was a Major Macdonald, an 
Ituary | English officer, in the service of the Nabob. He 
cts of | states that his march, at the head of a party of the 
ht be | Nabob’s sepoys, was opposed by Zalim Sing, a Ze- ` 
Y, for | mindar, who had long been treated by the Nabob as 
sepoys farebel. This hostile chief showed, even to Mac- 
renter | donald’s people, a paper purporting to be a sunnud 
mit a fiom the Nabob, restoring him to his Zemindary, 
is dis- | and vesting him with the government of certain dis- 
hence | tricts; and he informed them he had the Nabob’s 
id the | instructions to drive, says the affidavit, “the Frin- 
sition | gies out of his districts, that he only waited for the 
s this | fortunate hour, boats being already provided from 
h au- | Fyzabad (which the deponent knew absolutely to be 
vhich | the case) to cross the Gogra, and carry the Nabob’s 
gums | orders into execution: Further, that his Excellency 
d, of | had altered his sentiments regarding the part he was 
gave | totake in the present contest ; that his Excellency 

| ®t out with the intent of adhering to his treaty with 
ogums; the Company, but that Mirza Saadut Ali wrote him 


pmi lie was to blame if he gave any assistance; that now 
en | Was the time to shake off the English yoke; that it 


a might not be prudent to declare himself at once; 
| 

ohare f the Officers 
A beat | nahs,” 


Of his government ; and refused obedience to his Perwan- 
| Minutes, ut supra, p. 2048. é 
OL. tv. 2c 
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that he had only to stand neuter; and, under 

tence of defending themselves, direct his subj : 
take arms, and endeavour to prevent the jun 
the English forces, when the matter would 
itself.—The deponent said, he believed the ye 
hefore related, at that time, and still is of opinion 

the threats therein contained were intended to i 
carried into execution had the league been Success. 
ful.” * 

Of the disturbances, moreover, in Goruckpore, and 
the hostile disposition manifested by the people tp 
the sepoys of the Nabob, we are presented with an. 
other and a very different account. They are said 
to have been the effect of oppression; of oppression, 
eruel, and extraordinary, even as compared with the 
common degree of oppression under the government 
of the Nabob. It was given in evidence, that the} 
country, from a very flourishing state in which it ex- 
isted under the preceding Nabob, had been reduced 
to misery and desolation; that taxes were levied, not 
according. to ary fixed rule, but according to the 
pleasure of the collector; that imprisonments and 
‘scourgings for enforcing payment, were common it 
every part of the country; that emigrations of the 
people were frequent; and that many of them were 
so distressed as to be under the necessity of selling 
their children.” 

The country thus oppressed was under the manage 
ment of Colonel Hannay, an officer of the Company, 
who had obtained permission to quit for a time the] 
‘Company’s service, and enter into that of the Nabob. | 
He was allowed to rent the provinces of Goruckpow 
and Baraitch ; and, commanding also the milia 
force in the district, ‘engrossed the whole of the loc 


1 


Ction of 
Work of 
Ports, as 


S A 5 09) -—390: 
g Minutes, ut supra, p. 259, 261. a Thid. p.581 
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er pre- | government. Mr. Holt, who was appointed assistant BOOK v. 
Jects to X to the resident at the Vizir’s court about the begin- Car. 8 
tion of ning of the year 1780, was asked, “Did you hear 1781. 
vork of | that Colonel Hannay was himself in particular dan- 
orts, ag ger from the insurrections in 1781? I did —What by: 
Pinion, | do you suppose those insurrections arose from at first PESA 
l tobe | did you ever hear of any machinations or contriv- 
Uccess. | ances of particular persons, or did you ever hear what A? 
| the cause was that they objected to? I have heard Pa 
it was owing to the misconduct and misgovernment LER 
of Colonel Hannay.” ! 
Captain Edwards, another of the Company’s offi- ! 
cers, who had obtained permission to accept of service 
with the Vizir, and who was aid-du-camp to that k. 
Prince at the time of Mr. Hastings’ quarrel with 3 wal 
Cheyte Sing, was asked, “In what situation was i 
Colonel Hannay,” meaning, in the service of the 
Vizir? “TI understand that he rented a great part Í 
ofthe Nabob’s country, called Baraitch and Goruck- 
ed, no! pore—-Do you know what was the general fame of or 
to the} the country with respect’ to Colonel Hannay’s admi- ; 
ts and) nistration in those provinces ? That the measures of 


re, and 
ople to 
ith an. 
re said 
ression, 
ith the 
tament | 
hat the} 
1 it ex- 
educed 


monit | his government appeared to the natives there very 

of the} unjustifiable and oppressive.—Did you ever see, or 

n Wer) know, any fact or circumstance from which you could bee. 

selling infer in the same manner ? When I accompanied his | j 
| Excellency the Nabob into that country, (I believe ea 

anage- 


it was the latter end of the year 1779, or early in 
apan) | the year 1780) the country seemed to be little culti= E a 
ne the | vated, and very few inhabitants made their appear- tt 
Nabob | ace; and the few that were in the country seemed 

ckpol? | much distressed ; and I understood that the country y 
iita | had been better peopled, but that they had all left 


al o A 
cloc! the country in consequence of Colonei Hannay’s ad- | 
f t 
oO renlinutes, ut supra, p.391. See to the same purpose the evidence S54 |l 
| "Colonel Achmuty, p. 783. b 4 
1 d 
P 


| LEC, 
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Examination of the Evidence 


BOOK V. ministration—Was it at Lucknow that YOu heap 


Cuar.8- the reports concerning Colonel Hannay, and 
1781. 


hig On. 


pressions? It was both at Lucknow and at man 
y 


other places : it was a general report.! 

It is also a circumstance of great importance, that 
when Colonel Hannay entered the service of the Na. 
bob in 1778, he was a man in debt, or what jg called 
by the witness “involved circumstances.” Before the 
end of 1781, that is in a period of about three Years 
he was understood to have realized a fortune of 
300,0007” 2 i 

It is now, however, in justice to Colonel Hannay, 
to be observed, with regard both to the oppressions 
of which he is accused, and the vast amount of his 
fortune, that most of the evidence adduced is evidence 
rather to the rumour of these facts, than to the facts 
themselves. But if this be a plea, as it undoubtedly 
is, in behalf of Colonel Hannay, it is a plea, it must 
be remembered, no less availing in favour of the Be- 
gums. It appears, indeed, with strong evidence from 
the cross examination of Mr. Hastings’ own witnesses 
upon the trial, that a considerable number of the 
Rajah’s or ancient chiefs of the country, who till 
that time had remained in possession of their respect- 
ive districts, paying an annnal sum, as revenue, fo 
the Vizir, were driven out during the administration 
of Colonel Hannay ; and that they retained the cou- 
try in a state of perpetual disturbance, by endless 
efforts for their restoration? This accounts for the 

1 Minutes, ut supra, p. 778,782. Of the insurrections one principa 
part at least was occasioned by indignation at the confinement oinen 
number of persons in the Fort of Goruckpore, followed by a desi#? 


g . ~ . 7 if nerd 
effect their rescue. See Minutes, ut supra, p. 1963, GAN mee 
Colonel Hannay’s is acknowledged, to the officers on the spot: >e 
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` l oe 
that the release of those prisoners would quiet the country. 1935- 
Cross Examination of Captain Williams, throughout, Ibid. p: l 


1966. 


® ? Ibid. p. 390,391. 3 Ibid, p. 1909—2008. 
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heag | turbulent state of the country. Whether it was in- BOOK v. i 
his op- \ justice, by which the Rajahs were expelled; or whe- ©#4?- 8. 
Many | ther it was impossible to make them obedient sub- 1781. ay 
jects, sufficient evidence is not afforded to deter- aa 
>, that | mine. rea 
he Na. Jt is at any rate certain, that Colonel Hannay he- beet 
calle | came in the highest degree odious to the Vizir; for au) 
We the | he dismissed him from his service before the end of 
years, | the year 1781, and having heard that he was using f 
me of | his influence to be sent back, he wrote to the Gover- 
nor-General, about the beginning of September fol- EE 
annay, | lowing, in these extraordinary terms : iy 


essions | “ My country and house belong to you; there is 
of his | no difference. I hope that you desire in your heart TEM 
idence | the good of my concerns. Colonel Hannay is in- ; 
è facts | clined to request your permission to be employed in 
btedly | the affairs of this quarter. If, by any means, any 
t must | matter of this country, dependant on me, should be il 
he Be- | intrusted to the Colonel, I swear by the Holy Pro- 
e from, phet, that I will not remain here, but will go from 
nesses | hence to you. From your kindness let no concern, { 
of the | dependant upon me, be intrusted to the Colonel ; 
ho till | and oblige me by a speedy answer which may set my 
spect- | Mind at ease.” } 
ue, to} It is also a most suspicious circumstance, that the l; 
ration | accusations of the Begums seem originally to have li 
coun- | come from Colonel Hannay, and to have depended i a 
ndless | almost entirely upon the reports of him and his offi- i 
or the cers; who were deeply interested in finding, for the cae 
er disturbances of the country, which they ruled, a cause 
Fagrelt diferent from their own malversations. : 
ae _When the Nabob departed from Chunar, at which tg 
stuf time, according to the statements of Mr. Hast- } 
eo mgs, the Begums were in a state of rebellion, he ie 
j i 


' Minutes, ut supra, p. 660. 


| 
, j 
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BOOK V. chose to pass through Fyzabad, the place of theiy 


Cuar, 8. 


1781. 


Examination of the Evidence 


sidence, accompanied merely by his usual attendant. me 
and about five or six hundred horse ; and, acco T | pu 
to the opinion of Captain Edwards, probably a mg | sta 
the city with only a few attendants, as in gence py 
rate of travelling far exceeded the utmost Speed A the 
body of horse. 4 23 Tile 

As every mark of suspicion that rebellion Was ex es 
cited or intended by the Begums was thus removed A 
from the behaviour of the Nabob; so nota single ex r 
pression ever appears to have been obtained from hit ies 
which implied that they had been guilty of any such seiz 
offence; and yet if he had conceived any apprehen. z 
sion from them, it was to the English he must have | the 
flown for protection, and to them he would naturally | and 
have communicated his fears. His aid-du-camp, in ¢ 
Captain Edwards, who had accompanied him to} ` / 
Chunar, and proceeded with the rest of the troops to} blac 
Lucknow, when the Nabob left the direct road to his orig 
capital to pass through Fyzabad, was asked, “ Did you, disa 
hear upon the return of the Nabob, and Hyder Beg, | incl 
to Lucknow, any charge, or any thing that led you} nea 
to believe, that discoveries of rebellion or treason had lanc 
been made by the Nabob while at Fyzabad? No | test 
I did not.—When did you first hear of any accusation, | rep 
or charge, of any rebellion or disaffection, against the | pea 
Begums? Some time after I arrived at Lucknow: | nati 
About a fortnight after, I heard the gentlemen in the | Ha: 
Resident’s family mention the different accounts, that | gat 
Colonel Hannay and his officers had sent.—Was the } cou 
Intelligence you received upon that subject confined | sn 
to communications, made by Colonel Hannay and thay 


his officers, to the Resident’s office, or did you heat | up} 
of any other besides? I heard that such reports P frie, 
vailed at Lucknow, among the natives, which were 

Rot generally believed ; and there were a few whe 


i 
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iti. | mentioned they had heard the reports.—The question BOOK V. 
ndante | put to you is, whether you heard of any other in- “#4? ® 
Ording | stances than those mentioned by Colonel Hannay 1781. 
"ntered | and his officers? I heard my own servants say, as 

eralhis | they went through the market place, they had heard 

ed ofa |, from the Resident’s servants, that they had heard 

such reports did prevail.—Meaning the reports from 

Colonel Hannay? Yes, meaning those reports.— 

Moved | Did the natives in general give any credit to these re- 


ras ex. | 


gle ex. ports? No, Ido not think they did.—Did you not 
m him, | hear more of this sort of report after the treasure was 
y such} seized in January, 1782? I did: I heard the trea- 


ehen. | 


sures were scized in consequence of the report, and 
st have | 


the charge and accusation, made by Colonel Hannay 
turally | and some of his officers, that the Begums had been 
‘camp, | in a state of rebellion.” ! 

im to} ` As Colonel Hannay and his officers, white and 
ops to} black, were almost the only persons whose affidavits, 
Ltohis| originally taken at Lucknow, imputed any acts of 


idyou, disaffection to the Begums; so they were his officers, 
r Beg, including the Paymaster of his troops, who alone, or 
ed you} nearly so, were called to prove the allegation in Eng- 
yn had } 


land. One or two other persons, the aid of whose 
testimony was required, could speak to nothing but 
reports, at Allahabad, or at Calcutta. And it ap- 


No, 
sation, | 


ast the | Pears, with great force of evidence, from the exami- 
cnow' | nation of the witnesses adduced in favour of Mr. 
in the | Hastings, that the accusation rested upon the alle- 
s, that | gations of Hannay, and his officers; who, themselves, 
as the | could affirm nothing but rumour, or facts of which it 
nfinel | is more probable that they themselves were the cause 


y and than the Begums; and that the story, being taken 
| heat | up by Mr. Hastings, and propagated by him and his 


spe | ftiends, with all the authority of government, was 
were ; 


who f 


1 Minutes; ut supra, p. T77. 


392 


` 


The Nabob averse 


BOOK V. spread abroad among the English throughout th 
Cuar. 8. country, and by them, in the usual manner, upon 


3781. better authority, passively, but not the less fervently 


and confidently, believed.’ 

The departure of the Nabob from Chunar, for 
the purpose of seizing the property of his mother 
and his grandmother, was urged by Mr. Hast. 
ings: upon the arrival however of that Prince in 
his own dominions, he manifested a great: reluct- 
ance to enter upon the ungracious work. The Go. 
vernor-General waited, as he himself ‘informs Us, 
“ with much impatience.” He urged the Nabob by 
the strongest remonstrances. He enjoined the Re. 


sident, in the most earnest and most peremptory _ 


terms, to leave no effort unattempted for the accom 


plishment of this important event. ‘The reluctance | 
however of the Nabob continued unsubdued; and | 
Mr. Middleton, the Resident, was instructed to super- | 


sede the authority of the Nabob, and perform the ne- 
cessary measures by the operation of English power, 
He proceeded at last to the execution of the Gover- 


nor-General’s commands; but the Nabob, shocked at 
the degradation which he would sustain in the eyes — 


of his péople, if acts under his government of so much 
importance should appear to emanate from any power 


but his own, undertook the melancholy task.? ‘The | 


1 See Minutes of Evidence for the Prosecution, p. 361—951. Do. | 


for the Defence, p- 1823—2008. 


* According to Mr. Hastings, the Nabob had no objection to plunder | 


the Begums. But he had given jaghires to certain persons, who 
Hastings calls his < Orderlies, and others of that stamp; ”se net 
companions of his looser hours.” These he wished not to resume; al- 
therefore endeavoured to depart from his engagement of rest eae 
together. But the cause appears not sufficient to account for the “its 
Jf he had resumed the Jaghires of his orderlies, which were of p 
amount, what would have hindered him from giving them sometliis 
equal or greater amount? 


and 
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Ut the | words of the resident to the Governor-General are BOOK Y. 
Donny "snstructive: “ I had the honour to address you on Cua, 8. 
rently, | the 7th instant, informing you of the conversation 1781. 

which had passed between the Nabob and me on the 


Ñ 


n, bject of resuming the jaghires; and the step I had 
or | sub) 
nother | taken in consequence.” The step was the issuing of 
er | ta 
Hast- perwannahs or warrants to the Aumils or agents on 
nce in | the jaghires, to desist from acting in behalf of the 
‘eluct. | Begums. “ His Excellency appeared to be very 
e Go. | much hurt and incensed at the measure: And loudly 
ns us, | complains of the treachery of his ministers, first, in 
y I J 
ob by | giving you any hopes that such a measure would be 
ie Re. | adopted ; and, secondly, in promising me their whole 
iptory | support in carrying it through. But as I appre- 
ccom- | hended ” (he means, expected) ‘ rather than suffer it 
tance | to appear that the point had been carried in opposition 
; and | to his will, he at length yielded a nominal acqui- 
uper- | escence, and has this day issued his own perwannahs 
1ene- | to that effect—declaring, however, at the same time, 
ower, | both to me and his ministers, that it is an act of com- 
t , . . 
over | pulsion.” + , 
edat | The resumption of the jaghires was not the only 
eyes | Measure which had been conceived and resolved ` 
much | against the Begums. ‘Their treasures were to be 
ower 
The | 
| ? Letter to Mr. Hastings, dated 9th of Dec. 1781. Notwithstanding 
these, and the numerous other proofs, that Hastings was well aware of 
| the reluctance of the Nabob, to proceed to the acts by which his parents 
„ Do. Were plundered, Hastings, when it suited his purpose to put on the show 
of à wonderful tenderness for the Nabob, wrote to his private agent, 
under lajor Palmer, viz. on the 6th of May, 1783, “ that it had been a matter 
m Mr. of equal surprise and concern to bim to learn from the letters of the re- 
a the sident, that the Nabob Vizir was with difficulty, and almost unconquer- 
15 and able reluctance, induced to give his consent to the attachment of the 
on ale tteasure deposited by his father under the charge of the Begum his mo- 
elfect ther, and to the resumption of her jaghire, and the other jaghires of the 
ri | pulviduals of his family:” As if he had never heard of these facts be- 
ing f| Ore! Such specimens of Mr. Flastings, as this, meet us often in the 


Tecords of his government. 
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394 3 
ROOK V. seized.) The Nabob and the resident, with a 
Cuar. 8. of English troops, proceeded towards the abode dy 

1782. princesses at Fyzabad, where they arrived on ti 
of January. The first days were spent in d 
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Means of Coercion 


Emand; 


1 As some confusion took place, though much less th 
pected, and the servants and agents of the princesses w 
demonstrations of opposition, when the jaghires were t 
was called resistance : and Mr. Hastings was willing i 
that this was heinous guilt, and that only in punishn 
the resolution of seizing their money was adopted. (See Letter of Gp. 
vernor-General and Council to the Court of Directors, 11th of Feb 
1782; Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix No. 5.) He himself, hoy 


aken away; thy 
t should Appear, 


vever, 


has furnished sufficient proof, that the resolution was adopted before the 


resumption of the jaghires was begun. “ It may be necessary,” h 
in his letter dated at Sunagegunah on the Ganges, 23d of January, 1787 
‘in this place'to inform you, that in addition to the resolution of reste 
ing the Begums’ jaghires the Nahob had declared his resolution of Te. 
claiming all the treasures of his family which were in their possession, 
and to which by the Mahomedan laws he was entitled. This reso 
lution I have strenuously encouraged and supported......I have re 
quired and received the Nabob’s promise, that whatever acquisitions 
shall be obtained from the issue of these proceedings, it shall be pri 
marily applied to the discharge of the balance actually due from him to 


e says, 


the Company.” (Tenth Report ut supra, Appendix No. 6; and Mi- | 


nutes of Evidence, ut supra, p. 2078.) Before the acquiescence of the 
Nabob could be procured to the execution of the plan for resuming the 
Jaghires, viz. on the 6th of December, 1781, the Resident writes to Mr. 


Hastings as follows; “ Your pleasure respecting ‘the Begums, I hare | 


learnt from Sir Elijah; and the measure heretofore proposed will soon 


follow the resumption of the jaghires. From both, or indeed from the | 


former alone, I have no doubt of the complete liquidation of the Com- 


pany’s balance.” These expressions apply so necessarily to the seizure l 
of the treasures, that they can be applied to nothing else. In another | 


letter to the Governor-General on the following day, the Resident a 
to the same measure in the following terms: “ His Excellency talks o 


i ; : l four | 
golng to Fyzabad, for the purpose heretofore mentioned, in three or fou 


days; I wish he may be serious in his intention; and you may rest a5: | 


sured I shall spare no pains to keep him to it.” The representation 
which was made, both in this letter to the Directors, and in the defence 
which Mr. Hastings first presented to the House of Commons, that the 
Opposition of the Begums to the seizure of their jaghires was the cause 
on account of which the treasure was forcibly taken away from pes 
Mr. Hastings in a second defence retracted, affirming that the assert? 

was a blunder. See this defence, Minutes of Evidence at the Ta 
p-366. Tt was attempted to account for the blunder, by statins. ms 
the first defence was not written, and hardly examined by Mr, Hastite 
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a body 4 and negotiations. On the 12th the troops were or- BOOK V. 
© ofthe gered to storm the town and the castle, but-little or no Can 
the 8th opposition was made; for no blood was shed on either 1782. 
mands | side; and the troops took possession of all the outer 
enclosure of the palace of one of the princesses, and . 
blocked up the other. 

Still, however, the female apartments were un- 
yiolated, and the treasure was not obtained. ‘The 
difficulty was to lay hands on it without the disgrace 


At Was ex, 
I not some 
Way this 
f appear, 
this guilt i 


er uf . 0 . 

ihn of profaning and polluting the sacred precinct. ‘The 
howei | principal agents of the princesses were two aged 
efore the 


personages of great rank and distinction, who had 


s been in high trust and favour with the late Nabob; 
ofresum. | the eunuchs, Jewar Ali Khan, and Behar Ali Khan. 
ee It was resolved to put those personages in confine- 
his rego. | Ment, and apply to them other severities, in order 


haere | that the Begums might, by their compassion, be 


bea | moved to give up the treasure; or that the eunuchs 
n himto | themselves should be compelled, by their sufferings, 
an | to give up what was in their own custody, and use 
ningthe | their influence with the princesses to resign what 
stoM, | they possessed. By the torture of one party, money 
k er was to be extorted from another. The cruel lessons 
romte | Of Eastern despotism were well acquired by Eng- 
e Com: | lishmen. 

vit | _ The expedient was attended with success. ‘The 
alles | Begums, or rather the elder of the two, in whose pos- 
ae Session, as head of the female department, the treasure 
rest | Was placed, was wrought upon by these proceedings 
ntation to make a surrender; and money was paid to the 
tis English resident to the amount of the bond given to 


saie | the Company by the Nabob for his balance of the 
‘them, | year 1779-80. 


gertion 

oa | The eunuchs were not yet released. Another balance 
je that f : 3 A 

Finge | According to this account, his blood was very cool upon the subject of 


l; q . E . 
i ee notwithstanding the loud complaints he so frequently 
| erred of the mental torture which it inflicted upon him, 
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leans of Coercion 


BOOK V. remained, for the year 1780-81. Money for the 
Cnar. 8. charge of this remaining debt was also deman ded of 


1 


ry 


í 


82, 


= 


the Princess. “ She declared with apparent 
says the Resident, “ that she had delivere 
whole of the property in her hands; excepting goods, 
which from the experience,” he adds, « of the sc 
produce of the sale of a former payment Made by her 
in that mode, I refused, as likely-to amount, inm 
opinion, to little or nothing.” Money, however, Was 
absolutely required; and new severities were em. 
ployed. To ihe officer guarding the eunuchs, the | 
following letter was addressed by the Resident, dated | 
the 20th of January, 1782. “ Sir, when this Note js 
delivered to you, I have to desire, that you order the | 
two prisoners to be put in irons, keeping them from 
all food, &c. agreeable to my instructions of yester. | 
day. (Signed) Nath. Middleton.” l 
The sufferings to which they were thus exposed 
drew from the eunuchs the offer of an engagement 
for the payment of the demanded sum, which they 
undertook to complete, within the period of one | 
month, from their own credit and effects. The en- 
gagement was taken, but the confinement of the | 
eunuchs was not relaxed; the mother and grand- 
mother of the Nabob remained under a guard; and 
the Resident was commanded, by Mr. Hastings, to 
make with them no settlement whatsoever. In the 
mean time, the payment, upon the bond extorted 
from the eunuchs, was begun; the Begums delivered 
what they declared was the last remaining portion of 
their effects, including down to their table utensils; | 
and the Resident himself reported “ that no proof had 


yet been obtained cf their having more.” Before i . 4 
23d of February, 1789, ‘upwards of 500,000. uy ti 
been received by the Resident for the use of the Com J pr 
pany; and there remained on the extorted bond® 


balance; according to the eunuchs of 95,0000; a 
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of no more than 50,000/. according to the Resident. BOOK V. 
The prisoners entreated for their release; declaring ©™4?- 8 
their inability to procure any further sums of money i82. 
while they remained in confinement; but expressing 

a confident hope of being able to raise the balance 
required, if they were allowed to go abroad among 

their friends, and solicit their assistance. So far from 

any relaxation of their sufferings, higher measures of 
severity were enjoined. On the 18th of May, after 

they had lain two months in irons, the officer who 
commanded the guard under which they wereconfined, 

wrote to the Resident in the following words; “The 
prisoners Behar Ali Khan, and Jewar Ali Khan, who 

seem to be very sickly, have requested their irons 

might be taken off for a few days, that they might - 

take medicine, and walk about the garden of the 


place where they are confined. Now, as I am sure that 


they will be equally secure without their irons as with 
them, I think it my duty to inform you of this re- 
quest. I desire to know your pleasure concerning it.” 
The nature of the orders under which the Resident 
acted, rendered it necessary for him to refuse the 
smallest mitigation of their torture. Nay, within a 
few days, that is, on the ist of June, other terrors 
were held up to them. ‘They were threatened to be 
removed to Lucknow, where, unless they performed 
Without delay what they averred themselves unable 
to perform, they would not only be subjected to still 
severer coercion, but called upon to atone for other 
crimes. As these crimes were not specified, the 
threat was well calculated to act upon their fears. 
It involved the prospect of unbounded punishment; 
any infliction, in short, for which persons with ar- 
bitrary power in their hands could find or feign a 
pretence. Several expedients were offered both by 
the prisoners and the Begums, who were alarmed jafs 
the prospect of losing by removal their confidential ‘ 


» 
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398 Cruelties inflicted on the Begums’ Minis fe 


BOOK V. servants. These expedients were not tre 
Guar. 8: jectionable, on any other score except that of fi 
1782, They were rejected. The prisoners were renee 
to Lucknow, and cruelties inflicted upon them ed 

which the nature is not disclosed, but of which K 
following letter, addressed by the assistant ne 
to the commanding officer of the English g 
a disgraceful proof. “ Sir, the Nabob having de 
termined to inflict corporal punishment, upon the 
prisoners under your guard, this is to desire that his 
officers, when they shall come, may have free atces 


ated as oh. 


to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with them | 


as they shall see proper.” 

All the measures, however, of severity which could 
he devised proved unavailing, though the women of 
the Zenana were at various times deprived of food 
till they were on the point of perishing for want, 
The rigours went on increasing till the month of 
December; when the Resident, convinced both by 
his own experience, and the representation of the 


officer commanding the guard by which the princesses | 
were coerced, that every thing which force could | 


accomplish was already performed, and that if any 
hope remained of further payments, it was by lenient 
methods alone they could be obtained, removed of his 


own authority the guard from the palaces of the Be- | 
gums, and set at liberty their ministers. As endea- ; 
vours had heen used to make the severities appeal 


the act of the Nabob, so the Resident strove to make 
the favour appear the bounty of the man by whom 
the English sceptre was swayed; declaring to the 
Begums, that it was the Governor-General from whom 
the relief had been derived, and that he “was the 
spring from whence they were restored to their dg: 
nity and consequence.” The letter in which te 
commanding officer reported the execution of the 
order of release, exhibits what no other words ¢™ 


Tesident | 
uard, is | 
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| as gh, | express, ‘““T have to acknowledge the receipt of Book v, 
£ time, ` your letter of the 2a Instant; and, In consequence, Cuar. 8. 
Move] poacdiately: enlarged the prisoners, Behar Ali Khan, 1782. 
em, of and Jewar Ali Khan, from their confinement, a cir, 

ch the cumstance that gave the Begums, and the city of 
esident Fyzabad, in general, the greatest Satisfaction, In 

ard, jy | tears of Joy, Behar, and Jewar Ali Khan expressed 
g de. their sincere acknowledgments to the Governor- 

on th | General, his Excellency the Nabob Vizir, and to you, 

at his | Sit, for restoring them to that invaluable blessing, 

access liberty ; for which they would ever retain the most 

then | grateful remembrance; and at their request I 

| transmit you the enclosed letters. I wish you had 

could | been present at the enlargement of the prisoners. 

en of | The quivering lips, with the tears of joy stealing 

f£ food | down the poor men’s checks, was a scene truly affect- 

want, | mg: If the prayers of these poor men will avail, 

ith of | You will at the last trump be translated to the hap- 

th by piest regions in heaven.”! 

of the Of the transactions of Mr. Hastings with the 
cesses | Nabob at Chunar, another feature still remains, A s 
could | Present was offered; a present of a sum of no less 

f any | than ten lacs, or 100,000/. sterling; and notwith- 

nient | Standing the Company’s laws against presents, not- 

of his | Withstanding the acknowledged distress of the Nabob, 

e Be: | @d his inability to pay the debt which he owed to 

ndeas | the Company, it was accepted. The Nabob was 

ppeat totally unprovided with the money; the gift could be 

make | tendered only in hills, which were drawn upon one of 

hom the great bankers of the country. As the intention 

the | °! concealing the transaction should not be imputed 

hom < to Mr. Hastings, unless as far as evidence appears,” 

i | i Letter to the Resident, dated Fyzabad, 5th of December, 1782. 


Sce Tenth Report, ut supra, and Minutes of Evidence, ut supra, p. 848, 
the | 125; Appendix to 2d Art. of Charge, p. 78, 97, 43, 172. f 
the | ` The removal just before of the Company’s agent Mr. Bristow, and j 


cal 


Ea 
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BOOK V. so in this case the disclosure cannot be i 
Cuar. 8. him as virtue, since no prudent man w 


ae oe aie 


en ae 


Suspicious Quarrel with Middleton, 


puted 


x ould haya 
risked the chance of discovery which the Publicit 


a banker’s transactions implied. Mr, Hastings i 
formed the Directors of what he had received, in bi 
letter dated the 20th of January, 1782; anq A va 
plain terms requested their permission, as a > 
for his services, to make the money his own.) 
In the beginning of 1782, when little or no pro. 
gress had been made in realizing the sums of Money 
which the Governor-General expected from his ars 
rangements with the Nabob, he began to eX press, jn 
a strain of unusual severity, his disapprobation of the 
Resident, Mr. Middleton; either really dissatisfied 
with him under the failure of his efforts; or bya 


concerted plan, anticipating the commands of the | 


Directors for the restoration of Bristow by removing 
the confidential agent, now when the confidential 
transactions were closed, that the restoration of 
Bristow might carry the appearance of his own act, 


and receive its completion before the commands of | 
a the Directors should arrive? Manifesting extreme | 


the appointment of a private agent of his own, ought constantly to be 
treated as a ground of suspicion; because it is exactly what a man with 
rapacious intentions would have performed. : 

1 Letter of the Governor-General, Eleventh Report, ut supra, Appen- 
dix, C. No.1. Why he should have wished for his reward out of this 
rather than any other portion of the Company’s money, at first strikes 
the mind as obscure. But a very appropriate reason may be supposed: 
Drawn from any of the known sources of the Company’s revenue, the 
money must have appeared in their accounts, and could not be given to 
the Governor-General without the consent of the Company at yee 
The assent of the Directors obtained, the gift of the Nabob might have 
never appeared in any account, no consent of the Company at large i 
been sought, and the donation appropriated by the Governor-Gene 
without the knowledge of the public. icion of 
, © The complaints against Middleton are exposed to the sipiy e 
insincerity, 1. by their unreasonableness, 2. by the conformity the 
artifice to the character of Mr. Hastings, 3. by its great utility i 
interest of his reputation, as well as of his pride and consequence, & 
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l Circumstances of the Quarrel. 401 


uted to | anxiety for the acquisition of the money, on account BOOK V. 
d hav ‘of which he had ventured on disreputable ground, "4" 8 


icity of | “the agreement,” he said, “ which I concluded with 1782. 
ngs in, | the Vizir has yet served only to gratify revenge, or 
in his some. concealed interest, and to make me odious to 
IN Very my own countrymen.”’ The resident had at first 
reward | suggested his doubts, whether the force which he 
could employ in the resumption of the Jaghires would 
NO pro. | he sufficient to overcome the opposition which he an- 
money | ticipated. “ I judged it improper,” says the Governor- 
his ar. General, “ to expose a service of such importance, 
ress, in | either to the hazard of a defeat, or the chance of a 
of the | delay, and therefore immediately issued orders for 
atisfied | the march of Colonel Sir John Cumming, with his 
bya | entire detachment, for the performance of it.”? The 
of the | resident hastened to communicate his opinion, that 
noving | ihe Nabob would be alarmed and disgusted at the 
lential | march of this force into his dominions; that the pay- 
ion of | ment of the detachment would be a breach of the 


Po . . . . 
m act, | immediate treaty, equivalent to an order for imposing 


nds of upon him. anew the expense of the temporary bri- 
treme | gade; that, a part of the Nabob’s troops were equal 
y to be | j 
Se | the continued and very extraordinary subservience of Middleton, after- 
s wards, to the views of Hastings, notwithstanding the serious injury which 
Appen he now sustained at his hands. h 
of this, | ` Letter to Middleton, dated Benares, 1st of January, 1782.. Ex- 
“strikes | tacts from Papers (in No, 1. vol. i.) presented to the house of Com- 
posed: mons, 13th of March, 1786, p. 52. The Governor-General, showing a 
ue, the Keen Sensibility ‘to the imputations on his character to which the trans- 
iven to | *cuons in Oude exposed him, ( I must desire,” said he,’ « that your 
t large: f letters; upon all official and public subjects, may be official: I cannot 
behave | Teceive any as private, and my reputation and character have been too 
e have | fir committed to admit of an intercourse which I cannot use’ as autho- 


Jeneral | MY”) Seemed to think that the success of the measure, the money in 
‘and, would sanctify the means. The tule, he well knew, too generally 

ion of lds, i k 

cimo 


of the 3 * Letter from the Governor-General to the Council, dated. 28d of 
forte J “*uary, 1782; Tenth Report, Appendix, No. 6. 
AY | Vor ty, 2 D 9 
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BOOK V. to the service; and that a fortnight would su 
Cuit. 8. its accomplishment. Under these represe 
1782. the Governor-General ventured not to cont; 


Circumstances of Hastings’s 


fice for 
Ttationg | 


nue the 
march of the detachment; but he declared to th 


resident, that the contradictions in his state 
covered them with doubts; and, if the resident could 
not assure him of his perfect competence to the Sete 
vice, that he would himself suspend his journey to the 
Presidency, and repair to Lucknow for the accom. | tise 
plishment of the business in person. The Tesident | scril 
declared his competence; and the Governor-Genoy| |‘Gen 
departed from Benares on his way to Calcutta on the by t 
7th of January. He departed, however, « afte | and 
much hesitation, and I will confess,” says he, “with | Mr. 
some reluctance. JI dread the imbecility and irresol | whic 
tion which too much prevail in the Nabob’s councils | beer 
and must influence in some degree both the conduct} 6th 
‘of the resident and the minister; and I consider the) to C 
impending measure of too much consequence tobe) vari 
exposed 'to the risk of a disappointment.” Theres.) Prin 
‘dent had’ stated; that the Governor-General had nót| seve 
‘by him been understood as intending the reformation, | of 1 
this year, of the Nabob’s military establishment, oras of t 
expecting a present supply to the Company's treasury: fron 
“ These,” says the Governor-General, in his lettera!| bala 
8d January,“ are fresh instances. of what I havehal| of c 


gun 
pen 
yag 
eag 
thal 
the 


ments 


‘too frequent cause to ‘complain of, your total, inatiel n 
tion to my instructions.” ,He then repeats, to m a a 
sident the passage in his instructions, im which a E 

all 


told him, that “to enable the Nabob to: discharg” 


his debt. to the Company in the shortest time p% | Uge 


; ; 2 + gron e? that 
sible was the chief object of his negotiation Re Rees, 


. any v 4 P | on 
the jaghires should he ‘appropriated to a in 
pose: and that- the reform of the troops a i 
take place immediately after the settlement 3 Appe 
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fice fy, | sum to be allowed for the personal and domestic ex- BOOK V, 
Itations | penses of the Nabob.! But these expressions are CHAP. 8. 
lue th | vague, and necessarily express no more than a very 1782. 
to the | eager desire for dispatch ; and the resident, for aught 
‘ements | that appears in the words, might be well justified in 
t could | the conclusion which the Governor-General thought 
the sep, proper to condemn. 

Y tothe | Mr. Middleton continued the exertions, and prac- 
accom. | tised all the severities, which have already been de- 
'esident | seribed, for extorting the money which the Governor- 
Sener! |General demanded. Vet he was formally accused 
On'the | by the Governor-General on the 23d of September, 
“after | and pronounced guilty of remissness in his duty; when 
“with | Mr. Bristow was appointed to fill the office from 
resolu. | which, before the recent transactions, he had just 
ouncily | been removed. In the mean time, that is, on the 
conduct | bth of May preceding, Major Palmer had been sent, 
ler thej to Oude, as the private agent of Mr. Hastings ; and 
c tole; various new demands were urged upon the dependant 
he tes-, Prince. The current annual claims varied, from 
iad not) seventy to 130 lacs per annum, previous to the time 
nation, | of Middleton’s appointment in 1781, The receipts — 
it, oras| Of the resident, in discharge of those claims, varied 
easury.| from sixty to eighty lacs per annum, whence the 
ettera!| balance of debt perpetually increased. At the time 
wehad | of concluding the treaty between the Nabob and 
natten- Hastings at Chunar, that balance appeared to stand 
there | at 44 lacs. The resident, instead of 80 lacs, which 
rich he | before was the maximum of the annual payments, 
realized one crore and 46 lacs. By demands, however, 

| "ged by Major Palmer to the amount of eighty-two 

» thal acs, and claims of unknown balances, which appeared 


t pute | Nadjusting the books of the Presidency, the sums, 
show j 


of the ‘| " Extracts from Papers, ut supra, p. 52, 53; Tenth Report, ut supra, 
nr Appendix, No. 6, 


| 2 D2 


STE 


sIm 


404 Circumstances of Hastings’s 


BOOK V. of which payment in that year was required of the | 
Cuar. 8. Nabob, exceeded considerably two crores a & 


i : ad a ha 
1782. that is, were at least equal to twice the annual 


revenue of the whole country.’ In Vindicating him 
self from the charge of remissness, in Seizing the 
treasures of the Begums, Mr. Middleton shows, tha 
not only had he been successful in regard to the ulti- 
mate acquisition, but that no unnecessary time had 
intervened, and that no instrument of Coercion, ex. 
cept the disgraceful one of violating the apartments 
and the persons of the Princesses, had been left un- 
employed. “The Nabob,” he says, “was son to the 
Begum we were to proceed against: A son against a 
mother must at least save appearances: Circum- 
stances sufficiently marked the English as the prin: 


cipal movers in the business: The favourable occasion | 


was not missed to persuade the Nabob that we insti- 
gated him to dishonour his family for our benefit: I 
had no assistance to expect from the Nabob’s minis- 
ters, who could not openly move in the business; In 
the East, it is well known, that no man, either by 
himself or his troops, can enter the walls of a Ze 
nana—scarcely in the case of acting against an open 
enemy—much less an ally—a son against his own 
mother. The outward walls, and the Begum’s agents, 
were all that were liable to immediate attack: They 
were dealt with—and successfully, as the event 
proved.” ? 

The reply which is made by the Governor-General 
to this defence is remarkable. As usual with the 


1 <The Nabob’s net tevenue,” (says Mr. Middleton, Defence to the 
Governor-General and Council; Extracts from Papers in N 
presented to the House of Commons, 18th March, 1786, p- 2) Jl very 
Knowledge, never exceeded a crore and a half, but generally r were 
short of that sum.” The Gov.-Gen. disavowed the demands abi 


id. 
a S AL k places 
made by his private agent, Palmer, and other remissions took pla 
2 Thid. pas: 


«tomy 
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Quarrel with Middleton. 405 


Of the | Governor-General, it is mysterious and equivocal. BOOK V, 
a half, ' But if any thing can be gathered from it, they are C#4?. 8. 
annua) | the two following things: that he did intend that 1782. 
g him. | Mr. Middleton should have violated the Zenana ; and | 
Ng the | that not having acted in that manner, Mr. Middle- $ 
S, thay | ton, his own chosen and confidential agent, might, 
te ulti. | both by himself and by others, be suspected of having 
ne had | betrayed his duty for bribes. “I was pointed,” says bf 
m, ex. | the Governor-General, “in my orders to Mr. Middle- ay 
tments | ton, that he should not allow any negotiation or for- $i 
eft un- | bearance, when he had once employed the Com- i 
tothe | pany’s influence or power in asserting the Nabob’s BE 
ainsta | claims on the Begums. My principal, if not sole in- 
ircum- | ducement, for this order, which, with the instruc- 
e prin | tions following it, was as absolute as it could be ex- 
ccasion | pressed, was—to prevent the imputation which is too 
š insti. | ftequently, with ‘whatever colour of. reason, cast on à 
efit: I| transactions of this nature, begun with demands of ; 
minis- | Ums of money to an enormous amount, supported 
s: In; with a great military parade and denunciations of 
ier by | vengeance for a refusal, and all relenting into the 
‘a Ze | acceptance of personal submission and promise of 
1 open | amendment : In plainer words, I did not choose to be 4 
is OWN | made the instrument of private rapacity, if any such 
gents, design existed; nor to expose myself to the obloquy ; 
They | of it, if such a design did not exist.”? The Gover- Be 
event | Nor-General, however, no where said to Mr. Middle- oI 
ton, you shall enter the Zenana itself, if respect for 
lt prove any obstruction to your designs. And it 
Would have been equally easy for him to have con- 
demned the resident had he understood his orders in 
soh that invidious sense, as it was, according to the sense 
won "Which he did understand them. If the resident 


a ul ad been guilty of the violation, and a storm of 
ch wi 


e bid | t Goy a AR 
e l | tob Governor-General’s Minute on Mr. Middleton’s Defence, 21st Qc- 
J 51783, Ibid. p. 14. i i 


if pete if 


eneral 
h the 


| j ; j 
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BOOK V. odium had arisen, the political conduct of the Goya, | 
Cuar. 8. nor-General lays sufficient ground for the mena 
"1782, tion that he would not have scrupled to form 4 
self a screen out of his own ambiguity, 
Upon the intelligence received of the recall of 
‘Bristow, and the appointment of Mr. Middleton to 
office of resident with the Vizir, previous to the me 
rable journey to Benares, the Court of Directors w 
to the Governor-General and Council, in the follo 
terms:—“ Equally extraordinary, and unwarrant. 
able, have been your proceedings respecting Mr, John 
Bristow. He was appointed resident at Oude in 
December, 1774. In December, 17 76, he was re, 
called without the shadow of a charge being exhibit, 
ed against him. By our letter of the 4th of July, | 
1777, we signified our disapprobation of the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Bristow, and directed that he 
should be restored to his station; which direction we 
confirmed by our subsequent letter of the 93d of 
December, 1778. Mr. Bristow arrived in India in 
February, 1780, and in October of the same year, it | 
was resolved by your Board, that Mr. Bristow should | 
return to Oude; but that his appointment should be 
limited solely to the conduct of political negotiations, 
Mr. Middleton being at the same time nominated to 
settle pecuniary matters with the Vizir. On the 
 2ist May, 1781, upon receiving a letter from the 
Vizir, expressing his desire that Mr. Bristow should 
be removed from his court, he was again recalled. 
But, without entering into the consideration of this 
matter, and in order to vindicate and uphold our own 
authority, we do hereby positively direct, that X 
Bristow do forthwith proceed to Oude, in the statio i 
of our resident there. You are likewise to obse™ 
that we shall not suffer any other person to Pe Het 
to Oude, for the management of the finance, 0 | Rep 


for hin, 


Mr, 
the 
mo. 
rote 
W ing 


© 
Loe) 
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Gove, | person being, in our opinion, sufficient to transact BOOK V. ( 
Sump, 1 our business there as principal in both those depart- Car. 8. ae 
or him, ments.’’* 1782. ; 
Along with the reprobation of the recall, and com- i 
of )fy, | mand for the restoration of Mr. Bristow, a similar ; 4 
n to the yeprobation and command arrived from the Court of | . i 


‘Memo, | Directors respecting Mr. Fowke, as resident at 
S wrote | Benares. The Governor-General, claiming a lati- 
lowing tude in disobeying the orders of the Company, 
arrant, | When those orders were “ destructive to their own 
r. John | affairs,” and alleging that the diminution of autho- f 
ude in| tity of the Governor-General, in displaying to the ae 
was re, | eyes of India the defeat of his intentions even with : 
xhibi, | tespect to his own agents, was so destructive; in- 
f July, | Sinuating also, beside these general, some particular yi 
roceet. | objections, of which he spoke in the following mys- y 
hat he | terious terms, “ My present objection to his appoint- 


ion we} ment I dare not put upon record, the Members of i | 
23d of the Board individually know it ;” opposed obedience fi 
dia in to the Company’s injunctions. The other Members, S 
eanit | however, of the Board, consisting of Mr. Stables, os 
should | Mr. Macpherson, Mr. Wheler, and Sir Eyre Coote, 
uld be | Were of a different opinion ; they declared that, where 


ations, | the commands of the Directors were precise and 
ted to} peremptory, they conceived themselves to have no 
nthe latitude of choice; and Mr. Fowke received his ap- at 
m the | Pointment. The arrangement which the Governor- a 
should | General had made for the management of the affairs H 
called, | Of Benares had, as usual, disappointed his pecuniary 5 A w 
f this | expectations; and his dread of blame on the score of Éz Hi 
mown | the transactions, to which his journey to that district pt 
t Mn | liad given birth, seems upon: this head to have ren- a 
tation | dered his irasciblity peculiarly keen. The storm } | 
eT | of his indignation fell upon the person. into whose í 

ed | 
vi | Re Company's General Letter to Bengal, 28th August, 1782; Tenth j 
A Port; ut supra, App, No. 8, 4 f 
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-BOOK V. hands the collection of the revenue had fallen 
Cuar. 8: father of the newly-made Rajah. «I feel 
1782. said Hastings, “and may be allowed on 


Treatment of Fyxoolla Khan, 


Myself» 


; ‘ Such an 
occasion to acknowledge 1t,- personally hurt at th 
è 


ingratitude of this man, and at the discredit whig 
his ill conduct has thrown upon‘ my appointment a 
him. He has deceived me: he has offended against 
the government which I then represented.” The 
“ personal hurts ’’ of the Governor-General seem but 
too frequently to have prompted the measures of his 
administration. If he was “ personally hurt,” he 
was ill qualified to assume the function of a judge, 
The Naib had failed in raising all the money which 
had been imposed as tribute upon the province. Had 
the tribute not been, as it was, too large, dismission 
from his office might appear to be a sufficient visi- 


tation for his offence. He was also deprived of his | 


lands, thrown into prison, and threatened with death, 
by the sole authority of Mr. Hastings, who did not 


so much as communicate the measures to his Council ` 


till after they were passed; while the Naib in vain 


represented, that the tribute exceeded the means of | 


the country; that the ordinary receipts had been 
diminished by a drought; and that from a severe 
illness, he had, during two months, been incapable 
of attending to the painful and laborious: duties of his 


office.’ 
` Among the articles in the treaty, formed by the | 
Governor-General with the Vizir at Chunar, one J | 


lated to the Nabob Fyzoolla Khan. This was the 


chief who survived the ruin of the Rohilla nation" 


1774, and who, having occupied a strong post o 
the hills, concluded a treaty, under the sanction pa 
gnarantee of the English government, by which 


* See the Minutes of Evidence upon the Benares Charge 
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en, the | received in jaghire the country of Rampore and some BOOK v, 
Hyself» Y other districts of Rohilcund, estimated at a revenue "4? 8- 
Ich an | of fifteen lacs of rupees. “ From the month of Oc- 1782. 

at the | tober, 1774, to the latter end of February, 1778,” 

Which | says the Governor-General, “ we had no reference 

lent of | made to us relative to Fyzoolla Khan; but on the 


agains, | 95th of February, 1778, we received a letter from 
~The | Mr. Middleton, in which he informed us, that reports 
em but | had prevailed at Lucknow, that Fyzoolla Khan re- 
of his | tained in his service a greater body of troops than 
t,” he | were specified in the treaty of 1774, and that he had 
judge, given protection and encouragement to Zabita Khan’s 


Which | 
. Had 
nission 
t visi- 
of his | 


defeated army. Mr. Middleton, in the same letter, 
told us, that he did not pay much attention to these 
reports; but added—that the Nabob’s oppressive and 
unjust conduct, in various instances, might induce 
Fyzoolla Khan to form connexions, and to engage in 
death, | schemes, incompatible with his duty and allegiance 
id not | to the Vizir.” 

ouncil The treaty which had been formed between Fy- 
| vain | zoolla Khan and the Vizir, in 1774, commonly 
ms of | known by the name of the treaty of Lal Dang, had 
been | been signed by the English Commander-in-Chief, in 
severe | the name of his nation, as both a party to the trans- 


pable | action, and guarantee of the engagement. Dis- 
of his | ttusting the faith of the Nabob, and alarmed by the 

Preceding imputations, which he justly regarded as 
y the | proofs that the wish was formed to dispossess him of 
ere | his country, Fyzoolla Khan endeavoured to assure 
ș the | himself more completely of the protection of the 
onin | English ; and, as if the signature of the commanding 
t on | Officer was not sufficiently binding, made earnest 


and application to have the treaty ratified by the Gover- 
hhe | Nor-General and Council. “ Upon this subject,” 

| “ys Mr. Hastings, “ I had frequent applications from 
| him, But the guarantee appeared to me unnecessary, 
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gin Treatment of Fyzoolla Khan, 


BOOK V. except as it would afford great Satisfactj 


on to}, 


Cuar-8. zoolla Khan; for our government must have int, mi 
1782, fered, if the Nabob Vizir had. attempted to encroach | fyz 
upon the rights which Fyzoolla Khan enjoyed unde his 
his treaty with the Vizir. Mr. Middleton t | that 


7 deputed 
Mr. D. Barwell to Rampore, the residence of By, 


zoolla Khan. Mr. Barwell transmitted to Mr. Mid. 
dleton a very particular account of Fyzoolla Khan's 
conduct, which appeared to have been in no i 
contrary to his engagements; and in the month of 
April, his treaty with the Nabob Vizir Was guaran. 
teed by the Company, agreeably to his earnest and 
reiterated requests. By whose suggestions doubts 
were instilled into the mind! of Fyzoolla Khan, as to 
the validity of the treaty which Colonel Champion | 
had witnessed, I know not.” On the occasion of the | 
guarantee a present of elephants, horses, and othe 
articles, with a lac of rupees, or 10,0002. sterling, 
was made to the Nabob, and one of a similar sum, or 
another lac, to the Company. 
This transaction was soon followed by another. |- 
In the same year intelligence was received of a wat 
between England and France. Fyzoolla Khan, 
* being indirectly sounded,” displayed the greatest | 
readiness to assist. Ee was under no obligation to | 
afford a single man; but, at the suggestion of the | 
resident at Oude; made an offer of all his cavalry, 
2000 strong, and actually furnished 500. ‘The Go- 
vernor General, on the 8th of January, 1779, wrote 
to him, “that in his own name, as well as that of tated; 
the Board, he returned him the warmest thanks fot see 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the Com ee,” 
pany and the English nation.” » | ae 
‘Tn the treaty of Lal Dang, were the three follow: | ter a 
ing articles: « That Fyzoolla Khan should retain iy | Bastin 
his service 5000 troops, and not a single man mot: 


nstance 


tutec 
| in hi 


Th 
Stated. 
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to Wy. | That with whomsoever the Vizir should make war, ee y. 
‘ HAP, 8. 

Inter fyzoolla’ Khan should send two or three thousand of 

Coach pis troops, according to his ability, to join him: And 1782. 


under that if the Vizir should march in person, Fyzoolla 
eputeg | Khan should attend him with his forces.” 

ji Yf InN ovember, 1780, the Governor-General and 
« Mid. | Council recommended to the Vizir to demand, that 


Khans 
stance 
nth of 
uaran. | 
sf and | 
doubts | 
» aS to | 
mpion | 
of the | 
other 
ling, 
mM, or 


js, the Governor-General and Council did themselves 
| demand, of Fyzoolla Khan, to furnish a body of 
5000 horse, “ as the quota stipulated by treaty for 
the service of the Vizir.” The treaty, however, did 
not stipulate for 5000, but only for 2000, or 3000, 
according to his ability; and not for horst, but 
troops, of which not the whole, but the usual pro- 
portion in horse, equity of construction could, by any 
means, require: and the troops were not for the ser- 
vice of the Vizir, but of the Company.’ With the 
strongest expressions of duty and allegiance, Fyzoolla 
Khan represented, that his whole force was by treaty 
limited to 5000 men; of which 2000 were horse, and 
3000 foot; that 3000 foot were required for the bu- 
siness of his government and collections; but the 
whole was at the command of the Vizir and the Com- 
pany. When this answer was received, the Gover- 


other, 
a wat | 
Chan, | 
atest | 


on ua nor-General, who, together with Mr. Wheler, consti- 
f the | tuted the whole Board, and by his casting vote united 
ae | 2 his own person all the powers of government, de- 
o | 
yrote | i eTe F 
af ! This was too evident to be denied by any body ; butit was expressly 
at tated to Fyzoolla Khan by the Vizir, in the letter in which: he commu- 
g for | Mcated the demand, that the demand was made by the direction of 


Yome A 3 Hastings, and “ not for his [the Vizir’s], but the Company’s ser- ` 
Wee: (See the Twenty-second Charge, moved by Mr. Burke.) Mr. 

om a tes himself says, (see his answer to that charge) “ Fyzoolla Khan 

Jow- | 18S under no engagement to furnish us with a single man, nor did T 


HA Ever . . ` 
min | 3 demand a man from him,” True, in sound, as usual with Mr. 
, | stigs; false in substance, 
ore 


— 


| 
| 
i 
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Treatment of Fyzoolla Khan, 


BOOK V. clared upon record, that “ The Nabob Fyzoolla re 


Cuar-8- had evaded the performance of his part of thet ban 
1782. between the late Nabob Sujah ul Dowla and him 


Teaty 
» to 
§ uaranteey 
to furnish 
18 obliged 
holds the 


which the Honourable Company were 
and upon which he was lately summoned 
the stipulated number of troops, which he 
to furnish on the condition by which he 
Jaghire granted to him.” 

In defence of this procedure Mr. Hastings States 
that the Company was environed with difficulties 
the burden of the Mahratta war; the alarming pro. 
gress of Hyder Ali in Carnatic; the march of the 
Berar army into Cuttack; and the prospect of an 
armament from France : That Sir Eyre Coote, before 
departing for Madras, recommended application to 


Cheyte Sing for a body of horse to cover the province 


of Bahar; a battalion of sepoys ; 1000 of the Vizirs 
infantry ; and as many of Fyzoolla Khan’s troops as 
could be procured, for the defence of Rohilcund; 
That the British officer who commanded in that dis- 


trict complained, by letter, of having with him only | 
500 of that chieftain’s horse, though, “ in his agree. | 


ment with government, he was obliged to keep up 
5000 troops for assisting in the defence of Rohil- 
cund :” That in the hurry of business, he, and the 
other Members of the Board, were deceived by this 
letter into the belief that 5000 was the quota defined; 
and that horse, though not expressed in the treaty, 
was undoubtedly understood. 
A deception of such a kind, in matters. of such 
importance, is not the most honourable sort of apo- 
logy, even where it holds.» The demand, howevels 
1 Hastings’s Defe 


* The Vizir kn 
before Hastings, i 


nce on the Charge respecting Fyzoolla Khan. Ai 
ew the terms of the treaty better; and his letter e 
n which he admitted that the demand was a brea 
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of the Board went far beyond the erroneous words of ee y 
the letter. The letter spoke of only troops, not 1°" * 
horse; and it spoke of 5000, as only to be kept up, 1782. 
not sent out of the country, for deduction was neces- 
sary of those required for indispensable service at 
home: And the declaration of one of the parties as 
to what was understood in a treaty, but not express- 
ed, when there is no reason why it should not have 
been expressed, is an unavailing pretence, which, if 
admitted, would for ever place the weaker of two 
contracting parties at the mercy of the stronger. 
As to the dangers of the British government, urged 
by the Governor-General on this, as they are on so 
many other occasions, there is only one principle 
which can render them applicable in his defence ; 
viz. that they furnished sufficient grounds for taking 


Khan | 
treaty 
NM, to 
anteeg, 
furnish 
bliged 
ds the 


States, 
ulties, 
§ pro. 
of the 
of an 
before 
ion to 
vince | 


Vizi’s | from every prince or lord of the country, whatever 
psas | any of them had not ability to prevent him from 
und: taking. 


t dis- In proceeding to measures of compulsion, Hastings 
only | somewhat lowered his demand. On the’ 15th of 
gree. | February, 1781, he decreed in Council, “that a de- 
ap up | putation to Fyzoolla Khan should be immediately 
ohil: | recommended to be sent by the Nabob V izir, accom- 
l the | panied by an agent from Mr. Middleton in behalf of 
‘this | the English government, as guarantees, and that in 
ned; | Presence of proper witnesses they should demand 
eaty, | Immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry ; and if he should 

evade or refuse compliance, that the deputies should 
such | deliver a formal protest against him for breach of 
apo- treaty, and return, making their report to the Vizir, 
vel) Which Mr. Middleton was to transmit to the Board.” 


q that treaty. 


ip Should Fyzoolla Khan- mention any thing of the tenor of 
treaty, the first breach of it has been committed by him. Iwill 


Teproach hi A : 5 RE 
|. Proach him with having kept too many troops, and will oblige him to 
| “end the 5000 horse.” 


r was 
ch of 
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Book v. The deputation was sent. Fyzoolla Khan 


3 allegin 


Citar. 8- both his inability and the express words of the tr sion 
1782, offered “in addition to the 1000 cavalry eae | beet 
granted, to give 1000 more, when and whe i mar 
required, and 1000 foot;” together with one cerei imp 
pay in advance, and funds for the regular Be ay 
of them in future. The offer was rejected - al) jest 


j > and the | por 
protest made, Hastings suspended all proces Ni “a 
s | depi 


upon this protest at the Board; met with the Naboh | 1] 
at Chunar; and signed the following article ii: "i 
to Fyzoolla Khan: “ That as Fyzoolla Khan has Ie ae 
his breach of treaty, forfeited the protection chit i 
English government, and causes, by his continuance | Has 
in his present independent state, great alarm and fen 
detriment to the Nabob Vizir, he be permitted, when a 
time shall suit, to resume his lands and pay him in i ti 

money, through the resident, the amount stipulated | his 
by treaty, after deducting the amount and charges of | Irea 
the troops he stands engaged to furnish by treaty; ‘He 
which amount shall be passed to the account of the the 
Company: during the continuance of the present | desit 
war. | hew 
What comes next to be stated is a characteristic | artif 
circumstance. In transmitting the treaty of Chunar | have 
to his colleagues ‘at the Board, Mr. Hastings accom- ac 
panied each article with his own explanations and | prac 
remarks. Those upon the article relating to Fyzoolla | fair 
Khan, were as follow: “The conduct of Fyzoolla | ‘cond 
Khan in refusing the aid demanded, though nota! | unle 
absolute breach of treaty, was evasive and uncandid. | cas 
The demand was made for 5000 cavalry: the em | W 
sagement in the treaty is literally for 5000 horse and" ‘that 
ee Fyzoolla Khan could not be ignorant that We | poss 
he as en for any succours of infantry a a 
ent i nt Cavalry would he of the most om ; A 
ce: so scrupulous an attention to literal exp | the 
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leging gon, When a more liberal interpretation would have BOOK y. 
treaty Vpeen highly useful and acceptable to us, strongly 

lready | marks his unfriendly disposition ; though it may cee 1782. 
SOever | jmpeach his fidelity; and leaves him little claim to 

Year's | any exertions from us, for the continuance of oe 

yment | jaghires. But I am of opinion that neither the Vizir’s, 

nd the | por the Company’s interests would be promoted by 

edings depriving I"yzoolla Khan of his independency : And 

Naboh I have, therefore, reserved the execution of this agree- 

‘lative | ment to an indefinite term; and our government may 

as, by | always interpose to prevent any ill effects from it.” 

of the | This imperiously calls for some observations. Mr. 

uane | Hastings inserts, in an article of a solemn, public 

n and | treaty, and sets his hand to the article, that a de- 

When | pendent of the Company has been guilty of a breach 

im in | of treaty; when at the same moment, he writes to 

ilated | his colleagues, that he has not been guilty of a 

gesof | breach of treaty, and that his fidelity is unimpeached. 

eaty; He gives to the Vizir, by equally solemn. treaty, what 

ofthe the Vizir anxiously solicited, as an object of great 


esent | desire, permission to dispossess F yzoolla Khan ; yet 
| he writes to ‘his colleagues, that this was a fraudulent 
ristic | artifice, and that he never meant the permission to 
unat | have any effect. The cause of Mr. Hastings, during 
com- | a calm investigation, suffers exceedingly by his 
j and | practice and skill in the arts of deceit; because the 
olla | far colours, which he himself can throw upon his 
oolla | conduct, become thoroughly untrustworthy, and, 
of all | unless where they are supported by other evidence, 
ndid | eease’to persuade. 
oF “When, too, Mr. Hastings informs his colleagues, 
all 


that by the treaty in virtue of which Fyzoolla Khan 
twe possessed his Jaghire, he was bound to afford 5000 
from į “ops, the information was glaringly incorrect; for 
ntial | the Oppressed dependant had expressly appealed to 


pres | the treaty, and offered obedience to the full extent of 
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BOOK V. its bonds. Nay, by the treaty, he was, 


New Arrangement with Fyxoolla Khan, 


igidly | the 


Cuar-8- bound. not to retain in his service any more 
1782. 5000 troops both horse and foot; and haq hoe fr 
d sent of 


5000 horse to the service of the English; Bc 
to which he must have raised fe Peat “iin p 
business of his country, he might have been arie A 
for breach of treaty, and on this pretext, dei yer 
his independence. e 
P Ma 
i For several months after the return of the Vizir to | is fe 
his own capital, the Governor-General was importuned mea 
by applications both from him and from the resident, seric 
to permit the expulsion of Fyzoolla Khan. Towards appi 
the end of the year, 1782, a negotiation was opened | the 
for a pecuniary commutation of the military aid, | pres 
Major Palmer was deputed to Rampore; and spenta It 
month, as he himself significantly expresses it, «jn | Cou 
order to effect by persuasion, what he could have ob. | barg 
tained in an hour by threats and compulsions ;” that | £9° 
48, a sum of fifteen lacs of rupees, on the condition of | atic 
being exempted from all future claims of military disti 
service. i , Kha 
Endeavour was used to obtain from Fyzoolla Khan | "001 
another sum of 15 lacs; for which his jaghire, which of th 
-Was only a tenure for life, was to be converted into a w o 
perpetual hereditary possession. As this change in | 2wa 
his tenure was Supposed to be of the highest impor- ma 
tance to Fyzoolla Khan, he very much surprised the gear 
English agent by declaring his inability to advance i 
the money required, and declining the bargaiv. x 
From the improving cultivation of the country, and 
apparent riches of the people, the effects of. the good k x: 
Hg ce ieh thar, Jord had malata at ' r a l 
that his riches E > Eyes neompan ymt | avalua 
Tee ere Immense. É : of such 
her bore his testimony, on this occasi0 | deriveq 


to the falsehood, too, of the imputations upon which J y the 
Yo 


e co 
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Of Fyxoolla Khan, 


That he had given encouragement to the desertion 
of the ryots of the Vizir; and that he had a greater 
number of troops than 5000. The numbers of the 
Rohilla people in his country exceeded that amount ; 
put Rohillas, in other than military employments, 
were not by the treaty forbidden. At any rate, the 
Major adds, “ it does not appear that their number 
is formidable, or that Fyzoolla Khan could by any 
means subsist such numbers as coutd cause any 
serious alarm to the Vizir; neither is there any 
appearance of their entertaining any views beyond 
the quiet possession of the advantages which they at 
present enjoy.” 

It was an object with the Governor-General and 
Council, to convince the Court of Directors that the 
bargain they had made with Fyzoolla Khan was a 
good one; and the money obtained an ample compen- 


| sation for the alienated right. ‘They now, therefore, 


distinctly understood and affirmed, that Fyzoolla 
Khan was bound not to exceed the number of 5000 
troops, in horse and foot, and to send to the service 
of the Vizir only two or three thousand men 3 which, 
to the Vizir they said, was “a precarious and un- 
serviceable right;” that “ the rumours which had 
heen spread of the hostile designs of Fyzoolla Khan, 
against the Vizir, were totally groundless ; and if he 
had been inclined, that he had not the means to 
make himself formidable.” $ These expressions are to 
be contrasted With those made use of, on the Ist of 
| Secret Letter from Bengal, dated 5th April, 1783; Extracts from 
apers, (in No. 2, vol. i.) presented to the House of Commons, ut supra, 
p44. In the Secret Letter from Bengal, dated 10th March, 1783, the 
tal Ceneral and Council also say, “ This” (the fifteen lacs) « is 
; able compensation for expunging an article of a treaty, which was 
TRE Be tenor, and so loosely worded, that the Vizir could never have 
ed any real advantage from it. The money will of course be received 


hy il : 
Uitte Company, in part liquidation of the Vizir's debt,” 


7, 
VOL, IV. on 


| 


417. 


the oppression of Fyzoolla Khan had been founded: BOOK v. 


Cuap. 3. 


1782. 
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BOOK V. 
Ciar. 8. 


1782. 


Sequel of the Transactions 


April, 1781, by the assistant resident, Johnson; wh 
was sent for the purpose of making the prote 
casc of the refusal of 3000 horse. On the hunt for 
appearances of guilt, he found them at every pe 
and the very day after his arrival, řeported, that 
“ the Rohilla soldiers, in the district of Rampore 
alone, were not less than twenty thousand.” With 
great caution should men in power receive from 
their agents reports by which their known Wishes 
are flattered ; because the proportion of observers jg 
lamentably small, who, in such cases, will not deceive 
themselves, and without any formed intention of mien: 
dacity, yet from the very lust of pleasing the men oy 
whose favour or disfavour their prosperity or adver. 
sity depends, give them reports which will deceive 
them. It is necessary, in justice to Mr. Hastings, 
to add, that with respect to the permission, granted 
by the treaty of Chunar, to resume the Jaghire of 
Fyzoolla Khan, he afterwards allowed that his con: | 
duct was the proper object of blame. | 
It appears that the Vizir relented at a period 
rather early in the persecution of the Begums. 
Before the recall of Mr. Middleton, he wrote to the 
Governor-General several letters, on the particular 
subject of the resumption of the estates, and the 
confiscation of the treasures of the Princesses, and 
appears to have severely complained of the oppro- 
brious part which he was compelled to perform. It 
Was one of the rules of the Governor-General, to sup 
press as much as possible of any correspondence, of 
which the appearance would give him pain. These 
letters, accordingly, were not entered in the Com- 
Pany’s records. But what he wrote to the resident 


ut 
l For the Passage relating to Fyzoolla see Parliamentary ia pia 
Supra; the twenty-Second Article of Charge presented by Mr. 


Com- 
the Answer of Mr. Hastings; and the Tenth Report of the Select" 
mittee, 
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zA 
+ Wio | on the subject of them remains, and shows, that in HOOK NG i} ; 
est, in $ his breast they excited the highest resentment. Fle “"*" 4, 
mt for | shose to consider them as not the letters of the Vizir; 1782. | 
Step; | whom he represents as too void of character, to write 
> that | any thing of himself. He called them the letters of 
Mpore | {he minister, “ who,” says he, “ by an abuse of his 
With influence over the Nabob—he being, as he ever must | 
from | pe, in the hands of some person, a mere cipher in kis | 
Wishes hands—dared to make him assume a very unbe- 
Vers js coming tone of refusal, reproach, and resentment, in 
eccive opposition to measures recommended by me, and even i 
f men: | to acts done by my authority.” Ar 
non | Fe persisted in ascribing guilt to the Begums, and $ 
adver. said, “ the severities which have been exercised Et 
ecewe | toward them, were most justly merited, by the ad- pi 
tings, | vantage which they took of the troubles in which I sti 


anted was personally involved last year, to create a rebellion 
ire of | in the Nabob’s government;’ and to complete the 


Scon miin which they thought was impending on ours.” E 
_. “Tf it is the Nabob’s desire to forget and forgive iA 
period | their past offences, I have no objection to his allowing | 
pums. | them, in pension, the nominal amount of their ; 
to i jaghires ; but if he shall ever offer to restore their j 
E Jaghires to them, or to give them any property in i 
i land, after the warning which they have given him, a 
an i a 
a by the dangerous abuse which they formerly made ah 
5 C CFO x, 4 7 j 
w i of his indulgence ; you must remonstrate, in the g 
j SUp- } f When it suited the Governor-General he could assign the disturb- 
re, of ae in Oude to very different causes. In a Minute [ Bengal Secret bs 
hese seu ations, 10th Dec. 1783; Extracts from Papers (in No. 2, vol. iy.) 
Presented to the House of Commons, upon the 13th day of March, 1786, 


Com- H ) he says, “ The Zemindars in the provinces of Oude, and in the p 

ident | i ‘er dominions of the Nabob, Asoph ul Dowlah, have ever been either | 
n fie N of actual rebellion, or bordering upon it; even in the time of 

ers, U abob Sujal ul Dowlah, they could only be restrained by a militar 

Burkes a Superior to that which they could Oppose to it.” The lieu 

p Com rely, of the Begums was not then wanted to account for the little (oan 


| “hich took : 
a ii ES TA 
j ok place in Oude, upon the occasion of the explosion in Benares. 
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BOOK V. 


CHAP. 8. 


1782. 


Decision of the Directors 


strongest terms, against it; you must not 
an event to take place; until this gover 
have received information of it, and sh 
time to interpose its influence for the prey 
it.” On this and on various other occasio 
the Governor-General spoke of pensions With go Much 
ease, he well knew, that in the circumstances and 
with the disposition of the government of the Vizi 
a pension, unless to Englishmen whom he feared 
little or nothing differed from a name. Nay more: 
if the payment had been sure, the nominal revenue 
was but a portion of the actual proceeds; and the 
Begums of course were to be robbed of all the rest, 
It was in fact from this robbery, namely the revenue 
which the Nabob could extract from the estates of 
the Begums, beyond the pensions he would bind him. 
self to pay them, that the money was to come, by 
which the distress of Mr. Hastings was to le 
relieved. 

The period at last arrived for the review, by the 
Court of Directors, of the proceedings of their govern- 
ment in India relative to the Begums. . In their 
letters of the 14th of February, 1783, “ It no where,’ 
say the Directors, « appears, from the papers at pre- 
sent in our possession, that the Begums excited 
any commotions previous to the imprisonment of 
Cheyte Sing, and only armed themselves in conse- 
quence of that transaction; and it is probable that 
such a conduct proceeded from motives of self-defence, 
under an apprehension, that they themselves might 
likewise be laid under unwarrantable contributions. 
The Court of Directors, in consequence, gave im 
commands, that if, upon inquiry, it should appeat thal 
the Princesses had not been guilty of the practices © 
which Mr, Hastings accused them, their ote 
should be restored ; and an asylum offered thet 
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disregarded by’ Mr. Hastings. 


42F 


| yithin the Company’s territory. In obedience to this BOOK v. 


\ injunction, it was moved by Mr. Stables, a member 
lof the Supreme Council, that the inquiry should be 
instituted. f 
The conduct pursued by the Governor-General is 
the next object of regard. He set himself in oppo- 
sition to the inquiry; and, having a majority of the 
Council on his side, he prevented it. The reasons 
py which he supported his opposition were as follows. 
He asserted, “ that the reasons of the Court of 
Directors, if transmitted with the orders for the 
inquiry, will prove, in effect, an order for collecting 
evidence to the justification and acquittal of the 
Begums, and not for the investigation of the truth 
of the charges which have been preferred against 
them.” Here the insinuation is, that whenever, in 
India, the views of government are known, all evi- 
dence tendered will be sure to coincide with those 
views. The Governor-General ought to have reflected, 
that, if this be true, all the evidence which he pro- 
duced against the Begums, Cheyte Sing, or any of 
the other parties, whom he pretended to punish under 
the colour of guilt, if in other respects less devoid of 
the essentials of proof than it really was, ought to be 
counted for nothing. Besides, it was neither neces- 
my, nor did the author of the proposal require, that 
the reasons” of the Court of Directors should he 
transmitted with the order for inquiry. Mr. Hastin 


os 
t 5 o 
ma further Minute asserted, that the inquiry would 
he fraught with “ evi 


In the Consequences NINE sen ae ipa 

i y taken place, 
| ind which time has almost obliterated.” « Tf,” said 
le, “Tam rightly informed, the Nabob Vizir and 
inet Hie are on terms of mutual good will, Tt 
lintuenee Rion this government to interpose its 

> bY any act which might tend to revive 


| 


Cuar, 8. 


1782. 
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BOOK V. their animosities, and a very slight occasion 


2 x n Fee, Wi 
Cuar. 8. De sufficient to effect it. They will instantly Ae 
1782. on such a declaration, proclaim the judgment of T | 
e 


New Measures of Hastings 


Court in their favour, demand a reparat 
acts, which they will construe wrongs, 
sentence warranting that construction, and either 
accept the invitation (to reside under the protection 
of the Company), to the proclaimed scandal of the 
Nabob Vizir, which will not add to the credit of on 
government, or remain in his dominions, but nt 


ion of the 
With such; 


under his authority, to add to his vexations and the 
disorders of the country, by continual intrigues and 
seditions. Enough already exists to affect his peace, 
and the quiet of his people. If we cannot heal, let i 
not inflame the wounds which have been inflicted” 
He added, “ If the Begums think themselves aggrieved 
to such a degree as to justify them in an appeal toa 
foreign jurisdiction; to appeal to it against a man 


Standing in the relation of son and grandson to them;! 


to appeal to the justice of those who have been the. 
abettors, and instruments of their imputed wrongs; 
let us at least permit them to be the judges of their 
own feelings, and prefer their complaints, before we 
offer to redress them. They will not need to le 
prompted. I hope I shall not depart from the sit 
plicity of official language, in saying, the Majesty of 
Justice ought to be approached with solicitation, md 
descend to provoke or invite it, much less to debast 
itself by the suggestion of wrongs, and the promis 
of redress, with the denunciation of punishments 
hefore trial, and even before accusation.” If nothing 
remained to stain the reputation of Mr. He 
but the principles avowed in this singular pis | 
his character, among the friends of justice, would 1 
sufficiently determined. 


Although the commands of the Court of D" 
j 
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relative to the Vizir. 423 i 


Would. tors, respecting reparation to the Begums, were BOOK V. $: 
Ake fire 1 sprengthened by a formal application from the Vizir, Gusea8, . 
Of the | « requesting” (such are the words of Mr. Hastings, 1782. 

Of the | introducing the subject to the Board) “ that he might — 
suchą | pe permitted to restore, to his grandmother and 
| Cithey other relations, the jaghires which were taken from | 
tection | them the beginning of last year,” the authority of the 
Ofthe] Governor-General was sufficient to prevent, at the i 
t of ou present time, the adoption of any measure in their i 
Ut n| favour.’ 
and the Notwithstanding the severities practised upon the i 
ues and] family of the Vizir, and the usurpation of his autho- | 
3 peace, | rity by Mr. Middleton, who even issued warrants 
, lets} upon his own authority for the resumption of the 
licted,” jaghires, Mr. Middleton was dismissed for want of 
grieved rigour in pressing the demands of the English go- th 
sal toa! vernment; and Mr. Bristow was appointed, under el 
a man} the implied as well as declared expectation, that he 

them; would supply what had been remiss in the conduct 

en the of his predecessor. Nor was this all. He was far- | N 
vongsij nished with a set of instructions, from the hand of the 
f thet! Governor-General, bearing date the 23d of October, j 


ore We) 1782. In these instructions, in which he was parti- i 

to le] cularly referred to the injunctions which Mr. Middle- ie 

e sim} ton had previously received, four objects were prin- 

esty of cipally pointed out to his attention ; Ist, “ To limit 

n, 0) and separate the personal disbursements of the TIA. 

debast from the public accounts; ”? 2dly, To reform the mili- 

romi? | tary establishment, reducing the troops to one uniform 

ments, corps, and to the form, if possible, most useful to the 

othing Company, that of cavalry ; controline even the ap- 4 

ve pointment of officers, nay, “ peremptorily ones iy 

fa i | it,” as often as the Vizir should persist in a choice í 
~ A 


‘wots | ., | See the Four i 
Dire | ih, e Fourth article of Charge, and Mr. Hastings’s Answer, wi 
| Papers printed by the House of Gumane in 1786. a 
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BOOK V. 
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1782. 


Mr. Hastings insists 


which to the Resident should appear ol 
3dly, To control, or rather to exercise, 
appointing Aumils and collectors in the revenue d 
partment, it being reserved to the Nabob’s minis 
to appoint them, with the concurrence of the Resident, 
4thly, To endeavour to reform the disgraceful state 
of the administration of justice. 
‘The grand object of the English government was 
to obtain from the Nabob the payment of the sunt 
for which they had induced him to become bound, 
But such were the disorders of his administration, 
and such the effects of those disorders upon the 
population and produce of the country, that without 
great. reforms this payment seemed impracticable, 
and without the virtual assumption of the powers of 


jectionalja, {the 


the power of 


“government into better hands than those of the Vizir 


and his agents, all reform was an object of despair, 


The government, accordingly, had been converted 
into a government of Englishmen, in fact ; conducted 
by the instrumentality of the Vizir and his agents, 
and under the forms of their authority. Of this, the 
points of instruction to Mr. Middleton, described 
above, are more than adequate proof. 

In the administration of the Nabob, the principal 
organ went by the name of the Minister. The per- 
son raised to this office by the influence of the Go- 
vernor-General was Hyder Beg Khan. The cha- 
racter and situation of this person, as described by 
Mr. Hastings himself, require to be noticed. In his 
instructions to Mr. Bristow, in October, 1782, he 
Says: “ Immediately on your arrival, sound the dis- 
position of Hyder Beg Khan. His conduct has, T 
some time past, been highly reproachable. Til 
within, these three months he possessed, without col 
trol,both the un participated and entire administra? 
With all the powers annexed to that government; 
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Cuar. 8. 


pe Nabob being, as he ever must be in the hands of BOOK v. 
i a 


ome person, a mere cypher in his.” To so great a 
s 


degree 35. ! 
ite ‘mere tool of the minister, that he treated the very 


eters of the Vizir, as literally the letters of the 
minister; and spoke of him and of them in the fol- 


| owing terms: “ He has dared to use both the Na- 


hob’s name and even his seal affixed to letters, either 
dictated to the Nabob, or written from him without 
his knowledge.” We then proceeded to state the 
necessity, that this man, in whose hands the Vizir was 
a tool, should be merely a tool in the hands of the 
English resident; in other words, that the English 
resident should wield substantially the powers of 
government. I cannot omit,” said he, “ to repeat 
the sentiments which I expressed in the verbal in- 
structions which I gave you at your departure, that 
there can be no medium in the relation between the 


resident and the minister, but either the resident must 


be the slave and vassal of the minister, or the minister 
at the absolute devotion of the resident.” He then 
describes him as the mere creature of the English 
government. “ He exists,” said the Governor- 
General, “ by his dependance on the influence of our 
government; and if he will submit to hold his office on 
such conditions as I require, I would prefer him to 
any other. At the same time, it will be necessary to 
declare to him, in the plainest terms, the footing and 
conditions on which he shall be permitted to retain 
his place, with the alternative of dismission, and a 
Be into his past conduct, if he refuses. These 
ltions are descri ; 3 & i 

Place, I will not ee rane tee = 
7 if pE S, letters 
Man by the spirit of opposition—but shall con- 
Mae is euch attempt as the ministers, and as an 
tm government. In the second place, I 


did Mr. Hastings represent the Vizir as being . 


1782. 


— 


| 
i 
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426 Mr. Hast ings’s Opinion 


BOOK V. shall expect that nothing is done, in his offici: 
Cuar. 8. vacter, but with your knowledge and Dare Cha. | bee 
1782, at the same time the first share of the Fes “Hon ab 
will rest with you: the other conditions wile | z 
distinctly in their places, because I consider y A 
responsible for them.” The responsibility iain ae u 
power; therefore the power was to exist in the ae A 
dent; and any opposition, so much as by letter He i Aa 
is, by complaint, was to be considered as an ee this 
the English government. i of | 
To the Minister, Hyder Beg, Mr. Hastings hi of 3 
self wrote in the following terms. « In answer t a not 
i i 3 o m 
letter Rajah Gobind Ram received a perwanna fr : fully 
the Nawab, containing complaints and tepron ni Im 
my interference in his affairs, and his ünv repo 
to receive any agent from me. These E a, dost 
and these expressions, are neither consonant to the hen 
benevolence of the Nawab’s temper, nor to the | the: 
friendship which, I know, he possesses for me i attr 
were dictated for other purposes, known to yourself end 
only, They are your sentiments, and your expres- Mr. 
sions; and not the Nawab’s. But my astonishment | Men 
_ at the other parts of the perwanna is not to be ex- | and 
pressed; for it declares‘ all I had said respecting the | In 
disordered state of the Nawab’s government to be | ofn 
entirely false. Either these affirmations were dic. | 2efo 
tated by the Nawab; or written without his know- | men 
ledge. If they were dictated by the Nawab, they | belli 
were such as would not admit of a reply from me, in | cor 
an immediate address to himself ; because I must have orde 
told him that he was deceived, and kept in utter Gove 
*gnorance of his own affairs, at the same time thal © Was, 
eee i cea except himself, saw the oa | 
aoe a > ale destruction that We < G 
ic, Tne e etter was written in the Na ae at 
l out his knowledge, what must Ní 


Py 
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of the Vizir and his Minister. 


peen YOU 
\ attempt 50 


«cuse. Its object I plainly see. By the authority 
i the Nawab: Vizir you mean your own. When 
make the Nawab to complain of the usurpation 
upon that authority, and to assert his right to the 
uncontroled exercise of it, the plain interpretation of 
this is, that you yourself lay claim to the usurpation 
of his authority, and to the uncontroled exercise 
of it. And how has it been exercised? I shall 
not repeat particulars, having already written to you 
fully upon them—and the subject is unpleasant. But 
J must tell you that such is their notoriety, that the 
report of them is echoed to me from all parts of Hin- 
dostan and Deccan ; and the most alarming appre- 
hensions are expressed by my agents, employed in 
the remote affairs of this government, lest they should 
attract the hostilities of other powers.” '—Such at the 
end of October, 1782, was the opinion declared by 


| Mr. Hastings of the condition, in which the govern- 


ment of Oude was kept, in the hands of the Nabob, 
and his Minister, 

In pointing out to Mr. Bristow the establishment 
of new offices, for the business of the revenues, for 
teform in the administration of justice, for the appoint- 
ment of new administrators, and the coercion of re- 
bellious “Zemindars ; as part of the objects, on the 
aromplishment of which, for the reform in the dis- 

ers in the Nabob’s government, the desires of the 
Was not Generall were fixed ; absolute performance 

exacted at the hands of the resident, without any 


1 Go 
Minut vernor: General to Hyder Beg Khan, dated goth Oct. 1782. 
es, ut Supra, p. 797. 


iv opinion of me, that could induce you to BOOK V. 
gross a deception upon my under- ©'4®- 8. 
tanding? In either case, your conduct is without 1789. 
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498 Conduct of Hast ings 


BOOK V. other limitation to the exercise of his pow 

Cuar.8- What the rules of prudence, and « every Cr, thay qner 
1782. and external mark of respect to the Naboh, stensil, YGE! 
recommend. > mige | “a 

When the resident had as yet been Bit e 

months in office, a letter, as written by the a a 

dated the 28th of March, 1783, arrived, complai es ie | 

in the most bitter terms, of the assumption ‘a be 
authority by the resident. Instead of treatin Ms na 
according to the terms of his paper of instruetions i P. 

the letter, “not of the Vizir, but of the Minister w give 

as an insult on the English government,” the Cove and 
nor-General received it with profound respect ; A any 

on the 21st of April presented it, with the dociinnents cont 

by which it was attended, to the Council, as a matter | sove 
deserving their most serious regard. From the delicacy | be p 

of the relation, in which, on account of former opposi- | out, 

tions, he stood to Mr. Bristow, he professed a desire | thin 

to be guided in his sentiments, on this occasion, by  &Xaé 

the sentiments of the Board. On the 19th of May, | Nat 
consultation upon the subject took place, when the | the 
reserve of the Governor-General disappeared. He | "ze 
declared, that “the facts, as stated in the Nabob’s | Nab 
complaints, were usurpations of the authority, and | 50ve 

even of the sovereignty of the Nabob Vizir.” But, | Who 

what was more singular, he declared that his instruc- 0 


tions to Mr. Bristow did not authorize any usurpation the. 
of that authority or sovereignty. And he proposed, | "SP 
even before Mr. Bristow should be heard in his de- | 4 

an ¢ 


pees certain proceedings of his, the objects of 
a Vizir’s complaint, should be immediately revoked: T 
6 Council, however, rejected this proposition ; md the f 
only so far concurred with the Governor-General, ® ne 
tos Tr. Bri Pes 
end to Mr. Bristow a copy of the papers, and1 | resou 


quire his defence. The tone of the Governor-G® | situ 
; ayin 

4 
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towards Mr. Bristow. 


: varna 
al, upon this, rose very high. “The Governor 


ms N General.” such were the terms of oe pi 
might |“ desires it to be recorded, that he protes S ag i 
9 the resolution of the Board, and will assign his neAs0) S 
a fey | at large hereafter.” What follows is still on MA 
Vizir markable. As if he had penned the nee : ‘ 
ining, his sole authority, and as if upon that aut m ya on : 
of his | their validity rested, he declared them a we : 
ng it, | any force. The Minute goes on; “ He (t 5 l oie 
NS, ag nor-General) also desires, that as the instruc fons 
r, and | given by him to Mr. Bristow have no longer any force, 
rover. | and as he solemnly disavows their authority, under 
; and | any construction, for Mr. Bristow to exercise any 
ments | controul over the Nabob Vizir, or participation in the 
latter | sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions, the Board will 
icacy be pleased to cause such new instructions to be drawn 
posi- | out, and transmitted to Mr. Bristow, as they shall 
lesire | think proper.” If the whole extent is admitted of the 
n, by | exaggerating language of Mr. Hastings and the 
May, ' Nabob, which nevertheless very far exceeded the facts, 
i the | the whole of his paper of instructions not only autho- 
He | tized but commanded a complete control over the 
bobs | Nabob Vizir, and not a participation only in the 
and | Sovereignty, but the substantial exercise of the 
But, | Whole.’ 
Tuc- On the 24th of J uly, Mr. Hastings complained to 
tion | the Board, that Mr. Bristow had been guilty of dis- 
sed, | {espect to the Board, in not transmitting his defence; 
de- | ad on this occasion could not forbear alluding to 
sof | æ offence, which he appears never to have sur- 
ked. esi 
and the Renee a there is actually in his paper of Instructions 
wee iert a ns ea ee Cos geonexion with the 
e- | “hich will for over ac: a aie ob's incapacity—and the necessity 
re ERR k ever exist, (while we have the claim of a subsidy upon the 
Ge- | stituting it Se country,) of exercising an influence, and frequently sub- 


tirely in the place of an avowed and constitutional autho- 


tity mie 5 c 
Jan the administration of his government,” &c. 
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430 New Measures of Hastings 


BOOK V. mised without a purpose of punishment; « Por 
Cuar. 8. Said he, “Mr. Bristow may wish t ie 
f iy . oy y o avail himsel i > 
1782. the principle, which forbids that any may I pee 
it oe SC ana a Should be | this i 
condemned unheard, to withhold his defence Until i 
shall have exceeded the period which has been A I i 
peatedly portended for the close of the present it i ia 
ment.” On the 28th of the same month h lee |ia 
« ) 5 ares > SIC Moved, | heav, 
That Mr. Bristow, for disrespect to the Board, ang | pette 
disobedience of the written orders to hin by pU aa 
; 1 Dy the | nate 
Board on the 29th of May, be removed and Yecalleq | Brist 
from his station and office at Lucknow.” Yet ia agair 
Hastings had before him a letter of Mr. Bristow ei 
dated on the 23d of June, in the following words: | Boar 
“ Since I had last the honour to address you, Ihave | advis 
been confined to my room by indisposition. I am | tions 
now somewhat recovered, and shall not fail to eXpe- T 
dite my reply to your commands of the 29th ult, | chan, 
which I have on this account been compelled to post: | and 
pone.” The Board refused to acquiesce in the pre- conf 
Citak condemnation, recommended to them by their minis 
President; and soon after, the letter of Mr. Bristow, | and t 
dated on the 30th day of July, arrived. The resi- | taker 
dent either absolutely denied the facts which were | Com 
asserted in the complaints of the Vizir, or represented | the i 
the actions with which he was charged, as actions to been 
the performance of which he was by the tenor of his | it wa 
Instructions compelled, actions absolutely necessary of th 
to accomplish the ends which the English govern- ibs u 
ment had in view, actions attended with beneficial | tepea 
effects, and performed with all the delicacy possible | balan 
towards the Vizir. The complaints he represented free 
as f I y We nist inte- t 
: pee solely from the minister, to whose inte 0 pa 
rests all reform was adverse, who had opposed it, Us ane 
every instancë, with all the power of eastern subtlety, , “ema 
with all the power of a despotic influence tyrannically ine 
exercised over the helpless Vizir, and with all aa 


f 


q effec 
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relative lo the Vizir, 


Joffect which could be given to this po ee 
apon the ear of the Governor-General. On hearing 
this defence, the Council-General, with the exception 
of Mr. Hastings, the accuser, unanimously declared, 
that no misconduct on the part of Mr. Bristow had 
heen proved ; and by their decision pronounced a 
heavy condemnation of their chief. Nothing seems 
petter supported than the opinion which the mi- 
mte of Mr. Macpherson expressed, “ That Mr. 
Bristow has fully refuted the accusations advanced 
against him ; and that, if they had in some degree 
been established, they would lie more against the 
Board than against Mr. Bristow, who continually 
advised them of his endeavours to carry his instruc- 
tions into effect.” 

The Governor-General meditated an important 
change, in the relations between the Nabob of Oude, 
and the English government. He moved that in 
conformity with the proposal of the Vizir, and of his 
minister’, the English residency should þe withdrawn, 
and the joint security of the Nabob and the minister 
taken for the discharge of the obligations which the 
Me yee the gonorar of Oude. In 

i vhich reference has so frequently 
been made; of Hastings to Bristow, “ The Nabob,” 
Be eeraa 
ais E aueia ha nS week “eu his authority, by 
ipeatedty Eni npany’s mestdentey and has 

, that whenev 


ry 


lenever the Company’s 
Pec is be completely discharged, he may be 
a his vexation, that he may be permitted 
Pay the subsidy in ready money; and that the 
been granted to satisfy that 
cen Be restored him.” The quarter os 
EN 5 proposition proceeded, Mr. Hastings at 
ame time declared, was no secret to him. Tt 
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Artifice of Mr. Hastings, 


proceeded, he said, from Hyder Beg Khan, 
added, “ It may not, however, be amiss to ta] 
the minister on this subject; to let him know, th 

it is well understood to be a demand for substituting 
his authority in the place of the Company’s, anid to 


k with 4 


invest him with the sovereignty of the Vizir’s domi. 


nions? These words are pregnant with Meaning; in 
the first place they declare, that the authority, exercise d 
by the Company, embraced the sovereignty of the 
Vizir’s dominions, though, for the sake of criminatin 
Mr. Bristow, he could erect every interference in tha 
sovereignty into an act of guilt; and secondly they 
declare, that to withdraw the English residency from 
Oude, was to deliver over the Vizir and his soye. 
reignty into the hands of Hyder Beg, whose charac. 
ter he painted in the blackest colours. Yet, at the 
very moment, when he was proposing to offer up 
this sacrifice of the Vizir and his sovereignty to the 
cupidity and tyranny of Hyder Beg Khan, he was 
not restrained from the glaring hypocrisy of express- 
ing a deep concern for the indignity which he pre- 
tended the Vizir had sustained, by the part which 
the English resident had acted, in endeavouring to 
reform his government, and check the malversations 
of the minister by whom he was oppressed. 

At the very time, however, of penning his instruc- 
tions, Mr. Hastings stated that he had an inclination 
to the present measure. < I confess,” says he, “ that 
I did myself give encouragement to this proposition ; 
knowing at the same time the quarter from which is 
came, I mean from Hyder Beg Khan; but willing 
to exonerate this government from the trouble and 
responsibility, and the Company from the disgra 
of whatever might attend the administration of the 
Nabob’s government. T thought, too, that itana 
sented a sure prospect of the regular paymen 
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current demands, by the penalty, which would attend Book v, 


| of assignments, and in the personal claims which it 


would lay on the minister. But his misconduct has 
since manifested itself in so many particular instances 
—besides the universal disorder of the country ; and 
this is so alarming in its effects to our government, 
that I shall hesitate, until I have the surest and most 
satisfactory grounds, to recommend an acquiescence 
in such a measure.” What change there was in the 
grounds, except for the worse, in the few months 
between the time when this was written, and the date 
of his motion, does not appear. Another point is also 
remarkable. In the conversation which the Gover- 
nor-General recommended to the resident to hold 
with the minister on this subject, he desired him to 
ask, provided the sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions 
according to the terms of his proposition were trans- 
ferred to him, “ Whether, in the event of his involv- 
ing our government in a new scheme of hostilities, by 
those which his mal-administration may produce, 
whether internally, or by invasion in that country, he 
shall think himself in justice exempt from the per- 
sonal vengeance which we may be disposed to exact 
from him.” i 
In the first letter of complaint, which was received 
from the Vizir against Mr. Bristow, the proposition 
for the removal of the residency, and the appointment 
of Hyder Beg Khan to the entire management of 
the country, was renewed; and Mr. Stables, in 


} his Minute in Council on the 19th of May, 1783, 


declares, that this was the “ great object which the 

minister, and” (the cypher in his hands) “ his mas- 

ter, had in view, in preferring their complaints 

against the resident.” Mr. Stables added, “ In jus- 
VOL. 1V. 2r 


1 the failure, in the resumption of the former system CM4r. 8. 


1783. 


The Complaints of the Nabob 


BOOK V- tice and candour to the Nawab Vizir and his minis 
Guar: tor, I think the Board ought explicitly to declar 
—=_ l- ; 

1785; that they cannot, on any account, comply with the 


Vizir’s request, to grant him discretional POWers over 
his country, while such heavy debts remain due to 
the Company.” In the debate, too, in Council, of 
the 31st of July, after the proposition was formal] 
moved by the Governor-General, it met with the op- 
position of all the other Members of the Board. The 
tone of the Governor-General, however, after the 
opposition had lasted for a little time, grew so high, 
as to intimidate his colleagues; threatening then 
with the inconveniences of a divided administration, 
and the loss of his authority in the difficulties which 
attended the government of Oude. ‘They were, there- 
fore, induced to offer on the 31st of December to 
acquiesce in his proposal, provided he would take 
the whole responsibility of the measure upon him- 
self. This, however, was a load which the Governor- 
General declined. It was afterwards explained, that 
responsibility with his fortune, or a’ pecuniary re- 
sponsibility, was ‘not understood. Responsibility, 
thus limited, which, in fact, was no responsibility at 
all, leaving nothing to be affected but his reputation, 
which it was impossible to exempt, he had no objec- 
tion to undergo. On the 31st of December, it was 
determined, that the residency should be withdraw, 
on receiving the security of creditable bankers for the 
balance which the Nabob owed to the Company 
and for the accruing demands of the current yea! — 
Many grounds of suspicion are laid in this transac 
tion. From one remarkable fact, they derive the 
greatest corroboration. There is great reason 10 be- 
lieve, that the letters which were written ™ the 
name of the Nabob, complaining of Bristow, were 
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in fact suborned by the Governor-General, written in BOOK V. 
consequence of instructions, that is, commands, se- "4r. 8. 


cretly conveyed. 

When Mr. Bristow was removed, just before the 
first journcy of the Governor-General towards Oude, 
the removal was in like manner preceded by violent 
complaints from the Nabob. These complaints were 
suborned. Mr. Hastings himself, when proposing the 
return of Mr. Bristow in 1782, informs the Nabob’s 
Vakeel, that “ His Highness,” meaning the Nabob, 
“had been well pleased with Mr. Bristow, and that 
he knew what the Nabob had written formerly was 
at*the instigation of Mr. Middleton.”! The insti- 
gation of Mr. Middleton was the instigation of Mr. 
Hastings. 

Besides, it is in evidence, that this was not a sin- 
gular case. It was the ordinary mode of procedure, 
established between Mr. Hastings and the Nabob. 
There was, it appears, a regular concert, that the 
Nabob should never write a public letter respecting 
the residents or their proceedings, till he had first 
learned privately what Mr. Hastings wished that he 
should express, and that he then wrote accordingly. 
This appeared most fully, after the departure of Mr. 
Hastings, when the Nabob proposed to carry on the 
Same practice with his successor. In a letter, re- 
ceived on the 21st of April, 1785, “I desire,” says 
the Vizir, “ nothing but your satisfaction: And hope, 
that such orders as relate to the friendship between 
the Company and me, and as may be your pleasure, 
may be- written in your private letters to me through 
Major Palmer, in your letters to the Major, that he 
May in obedience to your orders properly explain 


1 Extract of an Arzee, written (27th August, 1782,) from Rajah Go- 
bind Ram to the Vizir, by the Governor-General’s directions. Minutes 
of Evidence, ut supra, p.795. 

QF 2 
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The Cause of Bristow’s Recall 


BOOK V. them to me, and whatever may be settled he ma 
Cuar- 8 first, in secret, inform you of it, and afterwards Į 


1783. 
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“may write to you, having learnt your pleasure—jy 


this way, the secrets will be known to your ming 
alone, and the advice upon all the concerns Will be 
given in a proper manner.” The same thing is still 
more clearly expressed by the minister Hyder Be 
Khan, on the same occasion. “I hope that such 
orders and commands as relate to the friendship 
between. his Highness’s and the Company’s govern. 
ments, and to your will, may be sent through Major 
Palmer in your own private letters, or in your letters 


- to the Major, who is appointed from you at the pre. 


sence of his Highness, that, in obedience to your 
orders, he may properly explain your commands, and 
whatever affair may be settled, he may first secretly 
inform you of it, and afterward his Highness may, 
conformably thereto, write an answer, and I also 
may represent it. By this system, your pleasure will 
always be fully made known to his Highness, and 
his Highness and me will execute whatever may be 
your orders, without deviating a hair’s breadth.” When 
it was the intention of Mr. Hastings that Mr, Bris- 
tow, who had been withdrawn upon complaints, 
which, without any dislike to Mr. Bristow, the Na- 
bob through Middleton had been instructed to prefer, 
that obedient sovereign was instructed to make an 
application of a very different description. “ The 
Governor,” said the Nabob’s Vakeel in the Arzee 
already quoted, “ directed me to forward to the pre- 


sence, that it was his wish, that your Highness woul 


write a letter to him; and, as from yourself, request 


of him that Mr. Bristow may be appointed to Lucka 
now.” In his answer to the Vakeel the Nabob cH- 


riously says, “As to the wishes of Mr. Hastings 
that I should write for him to send Mr. John Bris 
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involved in M yslery. 


ay tow, it would have been proper, and necessary, for BOOK V. 
I you, privately to have understood what were Mr, C"*P- 8- 
in Hastings’ real intentions; Whether the choice of 1783, 

nd sending Mr. John Bristow was his own desire: Or, 

be whether it was in compliance with Mr. Macpherson’s 

till —that I might then have written conformably there- 

eg to.— Writings are now sent to you for both cases. 

ch Having privately understood the wishes of Mr. Hast- 

iip ings, deliver which ever of the writings he shall order 

n- you.” '—After all this, and after the threats of Mr. 

jor | Hastings against all letters from the Nabob which 

ers | he might dislike, the meaning of the letters com- 

te- | plaining of Bristow cannot be misunderstood. It 


ur | was a shrewd surmise of the Nabob, respecting Mac- 
nd | pherson: who had become recently a Member of the 
tly | Supreme Council, and whose support Mr. Hastings 
ay, | might require. The accusations, which the Gover- 
lso | nor-General afterwards aimed at Mr. Macpherson for 


vill | supporting Bristow, fall in, at least, with the conjec- 
nd | ture. 

be The cause which prompted so violent a desire for 
en | his recall is involved in comparative mystery. We 
is- | ‘can trace a kind of analogy. As the preceding re- 
Its, moval of Mr. Bristow was immediately followed by 
Ja- the first visit of the Governor-General to the Nabob ; 
fer so the present removal was immediately followed by 
an another. This, undoubtedly, proves nothing against 


he | Mr. Hastings: But if there be any other grounds 
œe | for suspicion, this tends to confirm them. If these 
re- | visits were intended for any unjustifiable transactions 
uld between the Governor and Nabob, the removal of a 
est Witness, whose compliance could not be depended 
ck- upon, was just the proceeding which, in such circum- 
Stances, every man would adopt. 


1 Minutes of Evidence, ut supra, p: 798, 799, 796. 
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Second Journey of Hastings 


Before the removal of the residency wag finall 
settled, the Governor-General had represented, that 
a great demand existed for his presence in Oude, to 
aid in settling the disorders of the country, ang in 
making such arrangements as would enable the Vizir 
to fulfil his engagements. His journey was Opposed 
by the other Members of the Board. Upon it, how. 
ever, for some reason or another, the Governor-Gene. 
ral had set his heart. A letter was procured from 
Major Palmer, representing the state of the country 
as alarming, and urgently requiring the immediate 
presence of Mr. Hastings; with other letters from 
the Vizir, and his minister, earnestly requesting to 
see the Governor-General at Lucknow. The consent 
of a majority of the Council was at last obtained; 
and Mr. Hastings was authorized to proceed to Luck. 
now, vested with all the powers of the Board, to re- 
gulate and determine the affairs both internal and 
external of the state, and for that purpose to com- 
mand even the military resources of the English 
government without control. The proposition of the 
Governor-General was introduced on the 20th of 
January, 1784; the consultation was closed, and the 
authority of the Board conferred on the 16th of Fe- 
bruary; and on the following day, the 17th, the 
journey of the Governor-General began. 

In proceeding to Lucknow, he passed through the 
province of Benares, which, in the time of Cheyte 
Sing and his father, manifested so great a degree of 
prosperity ; and, there, witnessed the effects of his 
late proceedings. The first deputy whom he had 
appointed for the Rajah was dismissed for the offence 
of not making up his payments to the exacte 
amount. The second, as might well be expected, 
acted upon the “ avowed principle, that the sum fixe 
for the revenue must be collected.” ‘The conseguen? 
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to the Upper Provinces, 


ly was, that the population were plunged into misery; BOOK V. 
at | and desolation pervaded the country. “From the C"4r: 8- 


3 


| confines of Buxar,” says Mr. Hastings, “to Benares, 1784, 
in | I was followed and fatigued by the clamours of the 

AW discontended inhabitants. The distresses which were 

ed | produced by the long-continued drought unavoidably 

W+ | tended to heighten the general discontent. Yet, I 

e- | have reason to fear, that the cause existed principally, 

m | ina defective, if not a corrupt and oppressive admi- 
ry | nistration” “I am sorry to add, that from Buxar 
te | tothe opposite boundary, I have seen nothing but 
m | traces of complete devastation in every village.” “ I 
to | cannot help remarking, that except the city of Be- 
nt | nares, the province is in effect without a government. 
l; | The administration of the province is misconducted, 
k- | and the people oppressed ; trade discouraged, and the ij 
e- | revenue in danger of a rapid decline from the violent 

id | appropriation of its means.”* It is remarkable, how 

n- | few of the political arrangements of Mr. Hastings 

sh | produced the effects which he expected from them ; 
and how much his administration consisted in a per- 
of | petual change ofill-concerted measures. The arrange- 
he | ments for the government of Benares were his own; 
e- and for the effects of them he was responsible; but 
ie | he enjoyed a happy faculty of laying the blame at 
any door rather than his own. He ascribed the ex- 
ie | isting evils to the deputy solely ; and with the appro- 
te | bation of the Council removed him. The predecessor 
of | of that deputy, who transgressed in nothing but the 
is | extent of his exactions, met witha severer fate. To 
d | procure some redress of his grievances, he had even 
e | repaired in person to Calcutta, where, so far from 


— 
Oo 


d receiving any attention, he received two peremptory 
d, orders from the Supreme Council to quit the city, 
d 


"Letter from the Governor-General to the Council Board, dated 
Lucknow, 2d of April, 1784. 
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BOOK V. and return. Nor was this all. ` Upon the ar 
Cuar.8. Mr. Hastings at Benares, he ordered him int 


1784. 


Proceedings of Hastings at Lucknow, 


rival of 
g prison 
TDS soon 
as real, and 


again; after which his vexations and hardsh 
put a period to his life. His poverty w 
he died insolvent. 

The Governor-General arrived at Lucknow on the 
27th of March. He had some success in obtainin 
money fi'om the minister into whose hands the govern. 
ment was transferred. In order still more to disbur- 
then the revenues of the Vizir, he agreed to with. 


- draw the English detachment commanded by Colonel 


Sir John Cummings, which still was stationed on the 
frontiers of Oude at the Nabob’s expense; and agreed 
for this reason, “ That the Company would gain 
nothing by its continuance, since the Nabob had 
not the means of defraying the expense; and 
whether it remains,” he added; “on account of the 
Company, or be continued to swell the Nabob’s with 
an accumulating debt which he cannot pay, its effects 
on the Company’s funds will prove the ‘same, while 
it holds out a deception to the public.” Mr. Hastings 
had eluded inquiry into the truth of the allegations 


- on which the confiscation of the estates and ‘treasures 


of the Begums, and others, had been ordered; and 
the commands of the Court of Directors had till this 
time remained without effect. The time, however, 
was now come, when at least a partial obedience was 
deemed expedient; and Mr. Hastings reported to 
the Board, that the jaghires of the Begums, and of 
the Nabob Salar Jung, the uncle of the Vizir, had 
been “restored, conformably to the Company's 0- 


` ders, and more so to the inclinations of the Nabob 


Vizir, who went to Fyzabad for the express purpose 


` of making a respectful tender of them ‘in person to 


the Begums.” he restoration, however; tardy as : 
> 5 sfe 
was, fell greatly short of completeness ; for Mr. Has 
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ings reported that the personages, in question, had BOOK v. 


their respective shares.” The Governor-General was 
now so far from expressing any apprehension of dis- 
order from the possession of jaghires by the Prin- 
cesses and other principal persons of the Nabob’s 
family, that he declared his expectation of their in- 
fluence in supporting the arrangements which had 
taken place with the Vizir. 

The Governor-General departed from Lucknow on 
the 27th of August. He arrived at the Presidency 
on the 4th of November, resumed his seat at the 
Council Board on the 11th, and on the 22d reminded 
the Directors of his request, addressed to them on the 
20th of March in the year 1783, to nominate his 
successor. Ele now began to prepare for his depar- 
ture. On the 8th of February, 1785, he resigned his 
office, and embarked for England.” 

In India, the true test of the government, as affect- 


ing the interest of the English nation, is found in its 


financial results. In 1772, when the administration 
of Mr. Hastings began, the net revenues of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, which, being the principal branch 
of receipt, will suffice for that general conception 
which is all I can attempt to convey, were 2,373,6502. ; 
the civil and military charges of the government of 
Bengal were 1,705,279/.; difference 668,371/.: The 
whole of the bond and other debts in India were 


1 Letters from the Governor-General to the Council Board, dated 
Benares, 20th September, 1784. 

* For the preceding train of measures, the reader is referred to the 
Papers, relating to the province of Oude, presented to the House of Com- 
Mons in the year 1786; to the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixteenth, and 
Twenty-second Articles of Charge, presented by Burke, with the Ans- 
wers of Mr. Hastings, and the Appendix of Documents printed along 
with them; also to the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, in which the 
Docùments were printed again, 


Y made a voluntary concession of a large portion of C#4?. 8. 


1785. 


il 


| 


ji 


| 


44.9 Financial Results ` 


BOOK V. 1,850,166; and the debt in England, includiy 
Cuar.: capital stock, and the sums due to the annuitants, wd 
1785. 12,850,166/. In 1785, the revenues of B 
i Bahar, and Orissa, including the new revyen 
Benares, and the subsidies from Oude, amounted to | the Ci 
5,815,197/.; the charges, deducting Clive’s Jaghire, | obser 
30,000/. per annum, which ceased in 1784, one half up for 
of the allowance to the Nabob of Bengal, and the | sents 
tribute to the Mogul, amounted to 4,312,519/, ; the | that t 
difference, 1,002,678/., is an improvement upon the 
year 1772, of 334,307/.; but, on the other „hand, 
the debt in 1786, when the whole of the arrears of thes 
Mr. Hastings’ administration were brought to account, i 
was raised to 15,443,349/. in England; and in 
India, including China, to 10,464,955/.; a sum of 
25,908,334/.; to which should be joined 1,240,000/, ‘ 
the sum which was yielded by the subscription at 155 J 
per cent. of 800,000/. added this year to the capital- é 
stock. The administration of Mr. Hastings there- j 
fore added about twelve and a half millions to the | 
debt of the East India Company ; and the interest at | 
five per cent. of this additional debt, is more than the 
amount of the additional revenue. i : 
Nor is this the only unhappy result in the financial 
administration of Mr, Hastings. The net territorial 
revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, instead of in- 
creasing had actually declined. In the year ending 11 
the Ist of May, 1772, they amounted to the sum of 17 
2,126,766/., and in the year ending on the same 
day in 1785, to that of 2,072, 9631.2 In Lord Corn- 


wallis’ 
I per, 1’ 
engal | exhibi 
ue of | assets 


are ap 


’ For these statements see the accounts exhibited in the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Reports of the Committee of Secrecy in 1781; and the 
accounts presented to parliament for the several years. See also 
Bruce's Plans for British India, p. 323. s Les 

* An account presented to the House of Commons, March 30th, 1780. = 
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ng wallis’s celebrated revenue letter, dated, 16th Novem- BOOK V. 
as ‘| per, 1786, it is allowed, that the state of the accounts Cuar. 8. 
al exhibits a debt in India of 8,91,25,518 rupees, and 1785. 
of |assets valued at 5,81,24,567, with a balance against 

to |the Company of 3,10,00,950. But Lord Cornwallis | 
re, |observes, that the account of assets is so much made 

alf | up for the sake of show, that is, delusion, that it pre- 

he {sents a result widely distant from the truth; and 

he | that the balance between the debts, and such assets as 

he | are applicable to their extinction, would not, in his 


f See also the following statement of the Bengal Revenues, taken from the 
Q printed Minutes of Evidence on Mr. Hastings’ Trial, p. 1275. 


it, Í 
In Years, Current net | Balances col- | Total. Bengal charges { 
of Collections. lected. Collection. H 
/. 1776—7 187,15,865 | 13,94,769 | 201,10,634 | 49,05,739 
‘ 1777—8 | 170,49,710 | 20,78,451 | 191,28,161 | 53,80,818 alt 
5 1778—9 173,95,871 | 19,19,747 | 193,15,618 | 56,45,947 p 
l 1779-80 180,21,226 | 15,66,822 | 195,81,548 56,80,637 
ie | Rupees. | 711,82,672 | 69,59,289 | 781,41,961 | 216,13,141 | 
emn 1781-2 189,55,004 | 6,23,989 | 195,78,993 | 66,55,869 | 
t 1182-3 | 188,24,855] 6,50,462 | 194,75,317 | 59,63,661 a 
1183-4 | 181,93,492| 4,49,916 | 186,43,408 | 71,29,094 
e 1784-5 176,68,646 | 8,91,702 | 155,60,318 13,713,138 $ 
Rupees, | 73,641,997 | 26,16,069 | 762,58,066 |. 271,22,362 í i 
pe 
l Less in last four years...... 158,83,895 a 
55.09 P 
: Increase in last four years...cssesereeee 5509224 
j NIU RED Total aeran | 580,51,327 
f 1781—1784 | eeersessses TEE 576,97,718 
i Less in last three years 3,33,909 i 
: Sia 10/0000 A 
1774-5 | 195,69,610), 17,40,399 | 24310009 $; 
1775-6 | 195,25,825 | 12,18,176 | 50110034 ? 
1776-7 | 187,15,865 | 13,94,769 Je a if 
Se E A 21,6464 Ke 
i 578,11,300 | 43,53,944 | 6° L64644 ; £ 
| Total in 1781—1784......+++. sees -e| 576,97,718 ae 
Less in last three years .....++ese+00+ 44,66,927 si 
AG 
i 
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Ade History resumed 


BOOK V. opinion, fall short of 7,50,00,000 rupees, «c OF ti. tine wa 
Cuar. 8. debt something more than a crore of rupees Was s An ren 
1785. scribed for transference to England, leaving ade Sates 
about 63 crore, “nearly the whole of which,” e ae 

says, “is running at an average rate of interest one and of 

per cent. per annum.” “For the discharge of this? | presid 

his Lordship adds, your Bengal government alone Nabob 


can hereafter furnish a fund; which (under the limi- | want o 
tations in the estimate), is stated at a gross sum of | disqua 
about 46,00,000 current rupees per annum. And people 
the ordinary expenses of your different Settlements, | resour 


allowing for the provision of an European investment | The it 
at present exceed their resources.” * That is to says enced, 
The revenue of the Indian government, at the alike which 
of the administration of Mr. Hastings, was not equal | the p 
to its ordinary expense. motive 

The incidents which had occurred under the Pre- | laid o 
sidency of Madras, from the period of terminating | the wi 


by H 
Another View of the Collections under the Bengal Government. | x n J 
| strong 
| 
i sol- | Collected | o cel | of the 
sie Current Col- | & srose(Cole GTO Annual Receipts x 
ers [Mectious. | piecount | Gecions | Collection, | totei | the hi 
17723 2,37,29,763 18,18,226|2,56,17,989]41,56,97012,14,61,019 the N 
es 2,95,17,598 18,05,528]2,53,83,057|43,02,596)2,10,80,460 impro 
14—5 2,37 ,20,582/17,40,399|2,54,61,252|41,51,272|2,13, 10,009 b 
1715 —6 2,40,33,296]12,18,176/2,55,51,472145,07,471|2,10,44,001 oth t 
1176 —7 2,36,21,60 1/13,94,769/2,56,16,373|49,05,739|2,01,10,434 usual 
re o Se b30,527/20,79,450|2,15,08,978/53,80,518|1,91,28,160 x 
aeo 2,80,41,818/19,19,747}2,19,61,565|56,45,946|1,93,15,618 ” prince 
9-80 2,37.01,863 15,66,32112 47,68, 185/56,80,937|1,90,83,547 ticula 
1780-81 226,82, 691/14,24,542]2, 1 ,07,233100,98,510] 1,50,08,123 icula 
pees B26 1.872 6,23,989)2,62,34,863/66,55,869]1,93,78,993 whole 
Tyee S 217,88,515] 6,50,461/2,54,38,977/59,63,660]1,94,75,316 
183 —42,53,22,585| 4,49,915/2,57,72,201/71,29,093]1,86,43,107 Was | 
diatel 
ee: Staats Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, Babar, and oe of bot 
inutes i ; = 5 ai i No, 13 
rs Bou of printed Evidence of Hastings’ Trial, Appendix, Art. vi, No, 19" regar 
an as: 
1 Extra i, of ; 
Ge eae ron Revenue Letter, printed by order of the House plan 
2 . . 
> Plianc 
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hiş [the war with Tippoo, till the time when Mr. Hastings BOOK v. 
uh. surrendered his office, remain to be adduced. OANEAE ip 
top | The situation of the Nabob of Arcot, as it had 1782. i 
he (Jong been, so it continued to be, a source of uneasiness 

83 | and of difficulty to the English rulers in the southern 

is” |Presidency. The wretched government, which that 
me |Nabob maintained, and which his want of talents, his 
ni. | want of virtue, and the disadvantages of his situation, f 
of |disqualified him for improving, not only sunk the TE 
nd people into the deepest wretchedness, but cut off the i j 
ts, | resources required for the defence of the country. 


nt, |The impossibility, which the Presidents had experi- a 
y; |enced, of obtaining, through his hands, the means 2i j 
se | which were necessary to provide for the security of || 
al |the province; or their connivance, from unworthy 3 i } 

motives, at his unwillingness to provide them, had dj 
e- | laid open the country to all the disasters, to which ar 


ng | the weak and unprotected state in which it was found 
by Hyder Ali exposed it. When the war began, the 
| strongest necessity existed for rendering the resources 


| | of the country available to its defence. Supplies, in i 
the highest degree defective, had been obtained from E 
the Nabob; nor was there any rational prospect of i 
improvement. For the payment of particular debts, i 
both to the Company ard to individuals, it had been i 
usual with him, according to the custom of Indian f 


Princes, to grant assignments on the revenues of par- 
ticular districts; and no inconsiderable portion of the i! 


whole was under this disposition. As the exigency Fi 
was peculiarly violent; nothing less being imme- an 
diately at stake, than the existence, in the Carnatic, ran | 
of both the Nabob and the English; Lord Macartney am 
i 


regarded an extension of the same expedient, namely, 
an assignment of all his revenues, as the only feasible 
Plan for meeting the present difficulties; and com- 
Pliance with it, as no unreasonable condition imposed 


rete: ae 
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Machinations of the Nabob and Hastings 


BOOK V. on the Nabob, seeing the proceeds were to pe m 


Crar. 8- ployed for his own defence, and that it was im 
1782. 
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oes 
he could, if defended at all, be so well defen E ais 


any other means. Not without great difficulty th 
consent of the Nabob was obtained. It was an ie 
rangement far from agreeable to that vanity and a 
bition, which formed a strong ingredient in his cha. 
racter. And there was no want of persons in his 
confidence who inflamed his discontent; and Who 
excited him to employ every stratagem to obtain the 
surrender of the power he had given away. 

It has already been observed, that the seat or 
durbar of the Nabob, who had taken up his residence 
at Madras, was one of the most corrupt and active 
scenes of intrigue, that had ever been exhibited in 
India. The Nabob, who was totally incompetent to 
his own defence, was necessarily in a state of abject 
dependance upon the Company: but, receiving di- 
rectly the revenues of the country, he endeavoured, 
as far as possible, by the application of money, to 
secure the gratification of his will. His policy was, 
to purchase friends among the English rulers; and to 
excite opposition to those whose acquiescence he 
failed in acquiring. The effects were mischievous, 
in a variety of ways. ‘The servants of the Company 
were too frequently taught to look to the violation; 
rather than the performance of their duties, as theit 
most certain source of reward; and the business of 
the Presidency was in general disturbed by a violent 
spirit of division and counteraction. i 

The mind of the Nabob was of that class of minds 
which must, by a kind of necesssity, be always govern- 
ed by somebody; and in the imbecility of age, 4 
of aconstitution worn with indulgence, he now leane 
more absolutely on the accustomed support, than ci 
an earlier period of his life. The persons who uh 
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against Lord Macartney. 
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{his period had acquired the entire ascendancy over BOOK V, 
‘him were Ameer ul Omrah, his second son, and Paul ©? ® 
6 Q . ra as 

Benfield. The former is described as excelling in all 1782. 


the arts of eastern, the latter in all the arts of western, 
villainy. The passion of the former was power, 
the passion of the latter, money; and this much, at 
Jeast, appears, that both pursued their ends with much 
ardour, with great talents for intrigue, with great 
audacity, and not much of moral restraint. Theim- 
mediate object of the former was to get his elder 
brother disinherited, and to obtain the succession for 
himself. For this purpose the old Nabob, whose 
passions and those of his favourite were one, had em- 
ployed all his arts to obtain from the Company an ac- 
knowledgment, that he had the right of naming his 
successor, without regard to the established order of 
inheritance. With a view, by obtaining favour with 
the English, to pave the way to this and other desir- 
| able objects, the Ameer ul Omrah had acted the part 
of a zealous instrument in obtaining the consent of his 
father to the assignment of the revenues. When he 
found that Lord Macartney was as little subservient 
to his purposes, after this event as before, his disap- 
pointment and his enmity were equally strong. His 
endeavour was to render the assignment useless; to 
annul, if possible, the transaction. As he had his 
father’s mind compliant in all things, so he had it 
eager in the pursuit of an end, the hope of which 
served as a balm to the wound his pride had received, 
in ever relinquishing the management of the revenues. 
In Benfield he met with an able coadjutor. Benfield 
had been removed by Lord Macartney from some of 
the offices which he held as a servant of the Company. 
The liberalities and the views of the Nabob and his 
son pointed out a path to fortune as well as revenge. 
The first expedient was, by practising on the ren- 


OS 
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BOOK V. ters, and other persons in charge of the reven 
Cuar. 8. render unproductive the collections. . Disorde 


1782, desolate as the country was, without a government 
3 


Firsi Expedient. 


red anq 


revenue was in itself a difficult task. Lord Maca 


had appointed a committee, consisting of some of the 
most trust-worthy of the Company’s servants at the 
Presidency, for comducting the business relative 
to the assigned revenues. ‘They speedily disco. 
vered, that secret orders and suggestions, which 
counteracted all their proceedings, had been sent into 
the districts. - The people had been taught to distrust 
the validity of the engagements formed with the 
English government; and hence to practise all the 
arts of delay and evasion. The greatest oppression 
was evidently exercised upon the unhappy cultiva- 
tors: yet little could be obtained from the renters 
and collectors for the Company’s treasury; while 
large sums, it is affirmed, were privately sent to the 
Ameer ul Omrah.! 

The known enmity of Sir Eyre Coote to Lord 
Macartney suggested the first stratagem for over- 
turning the engagement with the President. A bait 
was offered, the attractions of which, it was supposed, 
the avidity of the General for power would not be 
able to resist. The Nabob offered to vest in his 
hands full authority over all the officers of his go- 
vernment and revenues. But the general too well 
knew what a frightful chaos his government was, t0 
have any desire for the responsibility of so dangerous 
a trust. 

As soon as it was found that the ear of the Govel- 
nor-General was open to representations against the 
Governor of Madras, it was a channel in which the 


and ravaged by a destructive foe, the realizing of an 


1 Barrow’s Life of Macartney, i. 241. 
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Conduct of Hastings toward Macartney. 


Nabob and his instruments industriously plied. Lord BOOK V. 
Macartney was accused of not having abilities torender ©"4?-®- 
the assignment of the revenues productive; of en- 1783 


hancing the disorders of the country ; and, above all, 
of practising the utmost cruelty and oppression 
towards the Nabob and his family. Letters of this 
import were not only sent at various times in the 
Nabob’s name to Bengal; but one was written and 
transmitted to the British King. 

Sufficient encouragement having been received 
from the Governor-General, the Nabob ventured at 
last to solicit the restoration of his revenues, by the 
surrender of the assignment: And his former agents, 
Assam Khan and Mr. Richard’ Sullivan, were sent on 
a second mission to Bengal in January, 1783. 

Their criminative representations against Ma- 
cartney were received; and not only entered on the 
records, but immediately sent to England; without 
communication to the party accused ; and of course 
without, an opportunity afforded him of obviating 
their effects, however undeserved, by a single word of 
defence. A most singular examination of the Nabob’s 
agents or advocates took place before the Supreme 
Council, on the subjects on which the Nabob prayed 
their interference. The agents were directed to state 
whatever they knew, and did state whatever they 
chose; matters of hearsay, as much as of perception ; 
without a word of cross-examination, from an opposite 
party, to limit and correct the partial representation 
of interested reporters. After completing their state- 
ments, and not before, they were asked, if they would 
swear to the truth of what they had stated. The - 
Compulsion was almost irresistible. ‘To have said, 
they would not swear, was to confess they had not 
Spoken truth. Assam Khan, however, excused him- 
self, on the plea that it was not honourable for a 

VOL. Ly. 2G 
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BOOK V. Mussulman to confirm what he said by an oath, Mr 
Cuar. 8. Sullivan had no such apology, and therefore he took 
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Orders of Hastings to surrender 


his oath, but with a tolerable latitude ; that, « to the 
best of his belief and remembrance, he had spoken 
the truth and nothing but the truth;” an oath 
which, if we have charity enough to believe it to be in 
no degree strained, affected not any part of the truth 
however material, which it might have suited ai 
pleased him to suppress. 

On the strength of this information, partial and in. 
terested as it was, a resolution was passed, on the Sth 
of January, 1783, to surrender the assignment into 
the hands of the Nabob: though not only had this 
assignment been formerly approved and highly praised 
by the Governor-General and Council, as an act of 
equal utility and justice, but the delicacy of the 


Madras government, which endeavoured to accom-- 


plish the end by gentle means, had been treated as 
too scrupulous, and the utility of a greater severity 
particularly and strongly displayed.’ 


1 The reader should have before him the very words. In the letter 
from the Governor-General and Council to the- president and Select 
Committee of Fort St. George, dated 5th April, 1782, they “regret,” 
they say, “that the government of Madras should have suffered any 
consideration, even of delicacy towards the Nabob, or attention for 
those feelings which it might be natural for him to retain, to restrain 
them from availing themselves as effectually of the assignment as the 
desperate necessity which exacted such a concession inevitably de- 
manded.” They add a great compliment, and say, “ Happy would it be 
for the national interests and reputation, if the same disinterested and 
forbearing spirit should invariably dictate the conduct of their affairs.” 
They rise to the use of unlimited terms, instructing the Governor to 
assume every power necessary to render the assignment effective—“in 
a word, the whole sovereignty” (such is their expression) “ if it shall 
be necessary to the exercise of such a charge, not admitting the inter 
position of any authority whatever, which may possibly impede it. If 
you continue the Nabob’s agents; or suffer them to remain, under 
whatever denomination, in the actual or virtual control of the revenue, 
they are your servants, and you alone will be deemed responsible for all 
their acts. And your intercourse with the Nabob may and ought to Be 
restricted to simple acts and expressions of kindness.” 
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the Assignment of the Carnatic Territory. 451 at | 
‘ The interruption and disturbance, which the Nabob Book v. i j 
k | was able to give to the government of Madras, he was ©"4™ 8- | 
e emboldened to carry to the greatest height, by the 1785. i 
n encouragement which he received from so high a 
h quarter. A viler display of hypocrisy is not upon re- 
n cord, than the language in which the author of the ca- 
, Jamities of the whole Rohilla nation, of those of Cheyte 
d Sing, and of the Begums of Oude, affected to bewail 
the cruelties which, he said, were practised upon the 
. | Nabobs of Carnatic and Oude, by Lord Macartney, 
h | and Mr. Bristow. “The condition,” Mr. Hastings : 
0 said, “of both Princes is equally destitute and 1 
s cqually oppressed; and the humiliation of their re- | 
l monstrances shows them to be equally hopeless of any 1 
f redress but in the mercy of their oppressors.” Orders 
e were despatched to Madras for the restoration of his < j 
-- | revenues to the Nabob; of which the sixth part, j 
5 which he had reserved to himself, as requisite for the 
y maintenance of his family and dignity, had been 
| exactly paid; and in reality yielded to him more ip 
; money for his private purposes, than he had ever 
t before enjoyed. It curiously happened, that before : 4 
; the orders of the Supreme Council arrived at Madras, | 
dispatches were received from the Court of Directors, j 
i which conveyed their approbation of the assignment, f 
i and commanded the assistance of the Bengal govern- f 
; ment to render it effectual; dispatches which, at the 


same time, contained the condemnation of the trans- 
action by which Mr. Sullivan was appointed an agent 


| 3 In his Minute on the 2d of November, 1783, printed among the 

Papers presented to the House of Commons on the 13th of March, 1786. 

For the opinion which Mr. IIastings entertained of the mischievous cha- H 

racter of the Nabob, and of the intrigues of which he was at once the H 

cause and the dupe, entertained as long as since the period when he was 

second in council at Madras; see the records of that Presidency iu f 

Rous’s Appendix, p. 682*, 688%, 704, 717, 718, 729. | 
2 G2 i 
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Lord Macartney disobeys. 


BOOK V.of the Supreme Council at the residence of th 
Cuar.8- Nabob, and a declaration that the only organ of ane 


1783. 
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munication with Mahomed Ali was the Governor 
and Council of Madras. Upon this communication 
from the Court of Directors, the Governor. and Coun- 
cil applied to the Supreme Council for the assistance 
which they were commanded to yield. After a hesi- 
tation of a few months, the Supreme Council resolved 
to disobey: And informing the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Madras, that they assumed the right of judgin 
for themselves, they repeated their orders of the 13th 
of January, and commanded the surrender of the 
assignment. 
The consequences of obedience appeared to Lord 
Macartney of the most alarming description. The 
pay of the Madras army was at that moment seven 
months in arrear: from the resources of Carnatic 
alone was any supply to be obtained: not a single 
pagoda, since the death of Sir Eyre Coote, had been 
sent from Bengal: if the assignment was given up, 
the slender produce of the Circars, which Mr. Hast- 
ings would have sacrificed, would alone have remain- 
ed: and neither the native, nor European troops, 
could be expected to bear any addition to the pri- 
vations which they now endured. With a prospect 
of the actual dissolution of the government, if the 
revenues, on which every thing depended, were at 
so extraordinary a moment given up; and fully im- 
pressed with the conviction, that to surrender them 
to the Nabob was to render them unavailing to the 
defence of the country, defence which then fell upon 
the Company without any resources, and oppresse 
them with a burden which they were unable to bear, 
he resolved to maintain the assignment, which, at 
the close of the second year, had yielded one million 
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Allowances to be made for Hastings. 453 


| 

| 

| 
e | sterling from those very countries, which for eighteen BOOK v 
|. months after the invasion of Hyder Ali had not con- ©"4?-3- 


w | tributed a pagoda toward the expenses of the war. 1785. 
n With this disobedience, Mr. Hastings, whose ad- 
l~ ministration was now so formidably assailed in Eng- 
e Jand, and who was deeply concerned in the success 
i- with which he might perform the business of winding 
d | it up, found, either not leisure, or not inclination, to 
b enter into contest.’ 
5 | After the unreserved exhibition, which I have ac- 
h |- counted it my duty to make, of the evidence which 
e came before me of the errors and vices of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s administration, it is necessary, for the satisfac- 
tion of my own mind, and to save me from the fear 


d 

2 of having given a more unfavourable conception than 
n I intended of his character and conduct, to impress 
c upon the reader the obligation of considering two , 
z things. The first is, that Mr. Hastings was placed 


! in difficulties, and acted upon by temptations, such as 
> | few public men have been called upon to overcome : 
- | And of this the preceding history affords abundant 
i evidence. The second is, that no man, probably, who | 
’ ever had a great share in the government of the 
i world, had his public conduct so completely explored, 
t and laid open to view. The mode of transacting $ 
the business of the Company, almost wholly by writ- ' 


ing; first, by written consultations in the Council ; 
secondly, by written commands on the part of the ` 
Directors, and written statements of every thing 
done on the part of their servants in India; afforded 
a body of evidence, such as under no other govern- 
Ment ever did or could exist. This evidence was 
l brought forward, with a completeness never before 


‘Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their orders 
of the 9th of February, 1803, regarding the affairs of the Carnatic, 
vol. ii.; Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, i. 238—280. 
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Points of Merit 


BOOK V. exemplified, first by the contentions of a powerful 
Cuar. 8- party in the Council in India; next by the inquiries 


1785. 


of two searching committees of the House of Com. 
mons; in the third place by the production of almost 
every paper which could be supposed to throw light 
upon his conduct, during the discussions upon the 
proceedings relative to his impeachment in the House 
of Commons; lastly, by the production of papers upon 
his trial. And all this was elucidated and commented 
upon by the keenest spirits of the age; and fora 
long time without any interposition of power to 
screen his offences from detection. It is my firm 
conviction, that if we had the same advantage with 
respect to other men, who have been as much en- 
gaged in the conduct of public affairs, and could view 
their conduct as completely naked, and stripped of 
all its disguises, few of them would be found, whose 
character would present a higher claim to indul- 
gence than his. In point of ability, he is beyond all 
question the most eminent of the chief rulers whom 
the Company have ever employed ; nor is there any 
one of them, who would not have succumbed under 
the difficulties which, if he did not overcome, he at 
any rate sustained. He had no genius, any more 
than Clive, for schemes of policy including large 
views of the past, and large anticipations of the fu- 
ture; but he was hardly ever excelled in the skill of 
applying temporary expedients to temporary diffi- 
culties; in putting off the evil day; and in giving a 
fair complexion to the present one. He had not the 
forward and imposing audacity of Clive; but he had 
a calm firmness, which usually, by its constancy; 
wore out all resistance. He was the first, or among 
the first of the servants of the Company, who at- 
tempted to acquire any language of the natives; and 
who set on foot those liberal inquiries into the lite- 
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rature and institutions of the Hindus, which have led BOOK v. 
to the satisfactory knowledge of the present day. He Carint 
had that great art of a ruler, which consists in at- 1785. 
taching to the Governor those who are governed ; 

his administration assuredly was popular, both with 

his countrymen and the natives in Bengal. 
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D 
lc 
E 
| Ji 
CHAP. IX. D 
| 0 
Legislative Proceedings from 1773 to 1780—Re. | c 
newal of the Charter—Select and Secret Com. | 9 
mittees of the House: of Commons— Proceedings | d 
against Indian Delinquency—Mr. Dundas’s East t 
India Bill— Mr. Fovs East India Bills—Mr. |” 
Pitts East India Bill. | : 
< Toe 
BOOK V. IT is now time to inquire into the proceedings to | j! 
Cuar. 9. which the affairs of India had given birth in England | l 
1780, since the last great legislative interference. Trom | f 
the year 1767 till the year 1773, the East India P 
Company was bound to pay to the public yearly the 
-sum of 400,000/., “in respect of the territorial ac- u 
quisitions and revenues lately obtained in the East | y 
Indies.” Butin the year 1773, the financial embar- | A 
rassments of the Company became so great, that | i 
they were obliged to solicit, and they received, a loan | ; 
from the public of 1,400,000/. At that time it was | 
represented, ‘ That, in the then circumstances of the | k 
East India Company, it would not be in their power | y 
to provide for the repayment of such loan, and for | 
the establishing their affairs upon a more secure | i 
foundation for the time to come, unless the public | ‘ 
should agree to forego for the present, all partici- \' r 
pation in the profits arising from the territorial acqui- | ; 
sitions and revenues lately obtained in the East Tn- |] 
dies.” It was, accordingly, at that time enacted, 1 
that it should not be lawful to make a dividend of , A 


1 Such are the words of the preamble of the act 21 Geo. III. c. 65. 
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in Relation to India. 


_ more than six per cent. 
| capital stock, till that lo 


| whole of their surplus profits should he applied to its 
liquidation : that after the loan of 1,400,000, should 
| be repaid, it should not be lawful to make a dividend 
| of more than seven per cent. per annum, upon the 
| capital stock, until, by the application of the whole 
| of their surplus profits, their bond debt should he re- 
| duced to the sum of 1,500,000/. In the year 1779, 
the loan being repaid, and the debt reduced, accord- 
ing to the terms of the preceding ordinance, an act 
was passed, to he in force for one year, permitting a 
dividend of eight per cent. for that year, and reserv- 
ing the surplus profits for the future disposal of the 
legislature. In the year 1780, another act was passed 
| for one year also, containing precisely the same en- 
| actments as that of the preceding year. 
As the exclusive privileges were to expire upon 
three years notice after the 25th of March, 1780, it 
| was now high time to treat about a renewal of the 
charter; and accordingly, during the latter part of 
| that year, and the beginning of 1781, much nego- 
tiation took place between the treasury and the Hast 
India- House. In parliament, the business was of 
very difficult handling. The contests between the 
Supreme Council and Supreme Court, which werg 
represented as actually opposing one another with an 
armed force, had given occasion to petitions from p 
British subjects in India, from the Governor-General 
and Council, and from the East India ale 
and had made a deep impression upon the pud is 


mind: The complaints and repres eee as ye 
Francis, taken up warmly by a powerful pan ice 
legislative assembly, had filled the ewe EN Hast- 
of injustice and other crimes on the i i 3 re ce 
ings: Intelligence had been received of th p 


t 


457 


per annum on the Company’s BOOK y 
an was repaid ; and that the Car. 9. 
ae 


1780. 
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BOOK V 
Cuar, 9. 


1781. 


. of Hyder Ali into Carnatic, with the stron 


Propositions of Lord North, 


i gest re. 
presentations of the misconduct of those age 


whom so much calamity had arrived: And Stron 
fears were excited, that the ruin of the English int 
terests, in that part of the world, was at hand, 

The points were two, upon which the views of the 
minister and the Company found it difficult to concur; 
the right to the territory; and the remuneration due 
to the public for the advantages which the East India 
Company were allowed to enjoy. According to the 
minister, the right of the crown to all territory ac. 
quired by subjects, was a matter of established law; 
The Company were at this time sufficiently. bold to 
assert, that the Indian territory which they had ac. 
quired belonged of right to themselves, On the 
other point, the only question was, what, proportion 
of the proceeds from the Indian territory, the East 
India Company should be made to give up to the 
nation. 

Lord North was now tottering on the ministerial 
throne: The East India Company were, therefore, 
encouraged to greater boldness, in standing out for 
favourable terms: And they declined to bring for- 
ward a petition for a renewal of the charter, on those 
terms to which the minister desired to reduce them. 
On the 9th of April, 1781, he represented, that 
“ though he did not then intend to state any specific 
proposition relative to the future management of the 
Company's affairs, still he held it to be his duty to 

state to the House some points, that would be very 
proper for them to consider, before they should pro- 
ceed to vote: First, the propriety of- making the 
Company account with the public for three-fourths of 
all the net profits above eight per cent, for dividend; 
Secondly, of granting a renewal of the charter for an 
exclusive trade for a Short rather than a long term: 


Nts under i 
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| Propositions of Lord North. 459 


“te MA a greater degree of power than BOOK v, 
N p E pat the Governor of Ben- Orar. 9. 
l w 4 he might be omer eee iia Sea 
; 4 al with the n f Teh cae 
Eth gen pares, enya X e name of chief ; Fourthly, 
e lof establishing a tribunal in England, for jurisdiction 
cur; |in affairs relating to India, and punishing those ser- 
due [vants of the Company who should be convicted of 
ndia [having abused their power; Fifthly, the propriety, 
the | gs all the dispatches received from India by the Direc- 
ac- | tors were by agreement shown to his Majesty’s Secre- 
aw: |tary of State, of making all dispatches to India be 
dto [shown to him before they were sent, lest the Direc- 
ac- [tors might at some time or other precipitate this 
the | kingdom into a war without necessity with the princes 
tion | of that country; Sixthly,” he said, “it would be 
ast | the business of the House to determine, upon what 
the |terms, and whether with or without the territorial 
revenues, the charter should be renewed ; Seventhly, 
rial | whether, if government should retain the territories, 
ore, | it might not compel the Company to bring home the 
for [revenue for government; and Highthly, whether 
for- | any, and what regulations ought to be made; with 
ose | respect to the Supreme Court of Judicature, : 
em. |. Of these propositions, the third, the fourth, m 
hat | the fifth, are remarkable, as the archetype, i 
ifc | which were afterwards copied three of the principa 
the | provisions in Mr. Pitt’s celebrated East India bill. 


1781. 


to £ 

4 1 See Parlinmentary History, xxi. 111. xplicit 
Iy a TH f these three propositions he expressed more explicit y 

he purport of these : ich he had once thrown outy 
r0- on the 25th of May. “ He had an idea whieh Na were at present 
he of giving the Governor-General, great™ R act independently of 
a vested in him; authorizing him in some ae so acted, the reasous 
0 his Council, only stating to them, after he ia home those reasons, 
d; upon which he justified his conga es r ise any have delivered, in 
5 jh} 

an | together with such as pe come ‘he Governor-General s es Another 
Af case they differed in opinion from the 

i 
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Cuar. 9. 


1781. 


Renewal of the Charter. 


. At last a compromise was effected betw 


as i ane een the 

minister and the Directors. A petition for renew 
of the charter was presented from the Directors 
2 On 


the 26th of June, 1781. And an act was Passed, of 
which the following were the principal provisions. 
That, whereas the Company, since the 24th of June, 
1778, when they had paid their loan to the public 
and reduced their bond debt to the Pre-appointed 
limits, had been in possession of all the profits arisin 

from the Indian territory, exempt from participation 
with the public, they pay 400,000/. to the public, in 
discharge of all claims upon that account previous to 
the Ist of March, 1781: That all the former privi- 
leges granted to the Company be continued to them 

till three years notice after the 1st of March, 1791: 
That the Company pay out of their clear profits, a 
dividend of eight per cent. per annum on the capital 
stock, and of the surplus three-fourths to the public, 
reserving the remainder to their own use: And that 
the claims with respect to the territor , on the part 
‘both of the Crown and the Company, remain un- 
affected by the present act. Of the propositions, 
thrown out by the minister, for the introduction of 


matter he designed to introduce was this: At present the Company were 
obliged to send copies of all their dispatches from India, but not of any 
of the orders and instructions which they sent ont: He meant, there- 
fore, to msert in the bill a clause, obliging them to show to the Lords of 
the Lreasury, or the Secretaries of State, ali their instructions to their 
servants that related to their political and military conduct; and to add 
farther, that if his Majesty thought proper to signify, through his Secre- 
taries of State, to the Directors, any order anit to the particular 
conduct of the Company’s servants, in regard to the prosecution and 
management of war in India, or to the political direction of affairs, oF 
to any treaties with the powers in India, that the Directors should be 
obliged to obey such order, and to sendit out to India immediately...» 

He thought it would be a desirable thing to establish a Court of Judi- 
cature in this kingdom, to hear and emia ina summary way, äl 

charges of peculation and oppression in J ndia.” Ib. p. $26. 
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Formation of Mr. Burke's Committee 46] 


| reforms into the government of Indi 

| reforms in ndia, only one wa í 

| carried into effect; namely, that RE Pa Car. a 
| ers of ministers over the political transactions of the 1781 

| Company. It was ordained that they should com- i 


municate to ministers all dispatches which they-séht ~~ 


to India, with respect eir rey , akul p 
; I to their revenues, and diei & 


| civil and military affairs; and that in all matters G 


| relative to war and peace, and transa Win e 


i : f with 
| other powers, they should be governed by, 
| tions which ministers might prescribe.’ | \ 


a 


On the 12th of February, 1781, petitions iadd 
Governor-General and Council, and from a num 
of British subjects residing in Bengal, and from the 
United Company of merchants trading to the East 
Indies, against the pretensions and proceedings of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, were read in the 
House of Commons; and after a debate it was 
agreed, that a Select Committee should be chosen to 
whom they were referred. This was that celebrated 
committee who were afterwards instructed to take 
into consideration the administration of justice, in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and in what 
manner that country might be governed with greatest 
advantage to the people both of Great Britain and of 
India : in which Committee the most conspicuous, as 
well as the most laborious member, was Edmund 
Burke. 

The Select Committee was moved for by General 
Smith, who belonged to what is called the opposition 


party in the House ; and it was chiefly composed of 
t in concert with the mi- 


members who had acted no ie 
nister, That a want of equal zeal for the elucidation 
of Indian delinquency might not be imputed to his 


p% 


paS 


1 91 Geo. III. cap. 65. 
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462 Formation of Mr. Dundas’s Committee, 


f 
BOOK V. party, the minister, on the 30th of April, immediate] | the 
Ms after the arrival of news of the irruption of Hyder bi 
1781. Ali into Carnatic, moved for the formation of a So. arid 
cret Committee, who should enquire into the Causes | L 
of the war, then subsisting in the Carnatic, anq into | mor 
i the state of the British possessions on the coast, | Ma 
This Committee was composed almost entirely of per- | who 
fi sons connected with the Minister; and Mr, Henry | cien 
j Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, was its | @ 
presiding and most active member. | that 
The first of these Committees presented the House | of tl 
with twelve Reports, the other with six; and the | mitt 
public is deeply indebted to them for the publication | near 
of the most important documents of the Indian go. | exte 
vernment, during the period to which their inquiries | expe 
applied. Any considerable desire for the welfare of | denc 
India, guided by any considerable degree of intelli- - | mer. 
gence, would*have drawn a great lesson from that | the 
| example. An adequate plan for a regular, and suc- enga 
| cessive, and still more perfect publication of the most | the 
| material documents of the Indian administration, | blan 
| would be one of the most efficient of all expedients | with 
for improving the government of that distant depend- | tows 
| ency. | prod 
| On the 23d of May, a report from the Select Com- | follo 
mittee on the petitions against the Supreme Court | mov 


was read; and leave given to bring in a bill, for the | proa 


better administration of justice in Bengal, for the ral s 
relief of certain persons imprisoned at Calcutta under they 
a judgment of the Court, and for indemnifying the | the: 
Governor-General and Council for resisting its pro- | thin; 
cess. The subject was debated on the 19th of June, | auth 


Mr. Dunning being the most remarkable of the oppo- decl 
nents of the bill. It was passed without delay; andit lemi 


exempted from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ©) Run 
: wer 
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Resolutions moved by Mr. Dundas, 463 


ely ("e Governor-General and Council, all matters of BOOK V. 
Yder ; revenue, and all Zemindars, and other native farmers CHAt-9- 
Se. | and collectors of the revenue. ormes — 
PEG; Lord N orth resigned the office of minister in the 
Into | month of March, 1782; and was succeeded by the 
ast, | Marquis of Rockingham and party, the hostility of 
per- | whom to the present managers in India was suffi- 
nry | ciently known. 

its | On the 9th of April, 1782, Mr. Dundas moved 
that the reports which he had presented as Chairman 
use | of the Secret Committee should be referred to a Com- 
the | mittee of the whole House; and, in a speech of 
ìon | nearly three hours in length, unfolded the causes and 
extent of the national calamities in the East. He 
expatiated on the misconduct of the Indian Presi- 
sof | dencies, and of the Court of Directors; of the for- 
lli- - | mer, because they plunged the nation into wars for 
hat the sake of conquest, contemned an@ violated the 
uc- engagement of treaties, and plundered and oppressed 
ost | the people of India; of the latter, because they 
on, | blamed miscondnct only when it was unattended 


1782, 


=n 
an ° 


nts | with profit, but exercised a very constant forbearance 
d- | towards the greatest delinquency, as often as it was 

productive of a temporary gain. The speech was 
m- | followed up by a number of propositions, which he 


it | moved in the shape of resolutions. Beside the re- 
he | proaches which these resolutions cast upon the genc- 
he | ral strain of the Company’s administration in India, 


ler | they pronounced a condemnation, so strong, upon 
he | the measures of the Presidency of Madras, that no- 
ty? | thing Jess than criminal proceedings against the 
Ie; | authors of them could accord with so vehement a 


The resolutions were so- 
charge against Sir ‘Thomas 
pers of the Madras Council 
d penalties, for 


o- | declaration of their guilt. 
it lemnly voted ; articles of 
rt “) Rumbold and other Mem 

Were adopted; and a pill of pains an 
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464 Misconduct of the House of Commons, 


BOOK V. breaches of public trust, and high crimes and mis 
Cuar. 9. demeanors, committed by Sir Thomas Rumbold, was | M 
1783, introduced by Mr. Dundas. The bill was reaq a first | c 


j ; cif 
time. Before the second reading, Sir Thomas Rum He 
bold was heard in his defence. The session drew tọ | del 

i 
a close, before a great progress was made. In the | pre 


beginning of 1783, the state of the ministry wag 
unsettled. And, as if, when ministry is unsettled, | Ch 
parliament were inadequate to its functions, the bil | 
| was neglected till the middle of the session. After | «© 
| the middle of the session, the members soon began to | Be 
l be remiss in their-attendance.! And on the 19th of | Co 
December, immediately after the dismissal of Mr, 
Fox’s coalition ministry, a motion was made and | thi 
| carried for adjourning the further consideration of the 
| bill till the 24th day of June next, by whichthe | Co 
prosecution was finally dropped. Sir Thomas con- Co 
sented to accept of impunity without acquittal; his | the 
judges refused to proceed in his trial, after they had 


der 

| solemnly affirmed the existence of guilt; and a black | to 
| stain was attached to the character of both. | wa 
| 1 On the 2d of May, 1788, “The Lord Advocate complained of the firr 
| very thin attendance that he had hitherto found, whenever the bill of Th 
Í pains and penalties against Sir Thomas Rumbold became the subject of foll 
j discussion. He wished to know whether it was seriously intended to | 10 
pursue the business to the end or not? If it was the intention of the | Di 
House to drop it, he wished to be made acquainted with that circum- ha 
| Stance, and then he would not move for another hearing on the subject; l 
| for it was a mockery to go into the evidence on the bill, when there could str 
| not be kept together a sufficient number of members to make a house.— Co 
Mr. For declared, that, to drop the bill would be productive of the most of. 
| fatal consequences ; for it would convince the world, that the most atro- 

cious misconduct in India would meet with impunity in parliament: ma 
i 


And, therefore, he requested gentlemen would for the credit, honour, lar 
and interest of the country, attend to the evidence for-and against the 
bill. Ifthe bill should be lost for want of attendance, it would not clear | 


the character of Sir T. Rumbold. On the other hand, it would hold out Se 
this idea to the people of India, that it was in vain for them to expect wh 
redress of their grievances in England.—Mr. W. Piu thought, that some Su 
mode might he devised to enforce attendance, as in the case of ballots . 
for election committees.” Parliamentary History, xxiii. 805. Ba) 
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Resolutions against Mr, Hastings, 


Beside his prosecution of Sir 
Mr. Dundas proceeded to urge th 


Hornby, the presiding members of the other Presi- 
dencies. Against Mr. Hastings, in particular, he 
preferred a grievous accusation, grounded on the re- 
cent intelligence of the ruin brought upon the Rajah 
Cheyte Sing. On the 30th of May, 1782, he moved, 
and the House adopted, the following resolution: 
“ That Warren Hastings, Esq. Governor-General of 
Bengal, and William Hornby, Esq. President of the 
Council of Bombay, having in sundry instances acted 
in a manner repugnant to the honour and policy of 
this nation, and thereby brought great calamities on 
India, and enormous expences on the East India 
Company, it is the duty of the Directors of the said 
Company to pursue all legal and effectual means for 
the removal of the said Governor-General and Presi- 
dent from their respective offices, and to recall them 
to Great Britain.” The Marquis of Rockingham 
was still minister; and his party appeared to have 
firmly determined upon the recall of Mr. Hastings. 
The vote of the House of Commons was therefore 
followed by a similar proceeding on the part of the 
Directors. But the death of the Marquis, which 
happened at this critical period, gaye PEE ae 
strength to the friends of that Corey an na 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock rA 
of October, 1782, the order of recall which A oe 
made by the Court of Directors was rescinded by 
large majority. ‘ 

"ge ne a n of April, 1782, the Orekan ne 
Select Committee presented a SHES. of eas u ie 
which referred to Mae pra: need India Com- 
Sullivan, who was Chairman o ant 
pany, had mis-stated a conference 

VOL. TY. aH 
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Thomas Rumbold, ROOK v. 
i p e legislature to spe- C'ar. 9. 
| cific propositions against Mr, Hastings, and Mr. 


1783. 


466 Proceedings in Parliament continued. 


BOOK V, and certain Members of the House of Commons; and | tic 
ar MAE consequence had been, that the relief intended to | vo 
1785. certain persons confined in the common goal at Cal. | th; 
| cutta, had been considerably delayed: Mr. Sullivan | his 
| had also postponed the transmission of the act of par- Di 
liament for the remedy of the evils arising from | to 
the proceedings of the Supreme Court of Judica | by 
ture: Mr. Sullivan had, moreover, bound a clerk a, | of 
the India House, peculiarly qualified to give infor. | ing 
mation, by an oath of secrecy, from communicating | am 
evidence to the Select Committee. A series of reso. | an 
Í lutions were, therefore, moved and carried forthe | i 
~ censure of Mr. Sullivan. This is the first of the | Ur 
| points to which the resolutions moved on the part of | Inc 
the Select Committee referred. On the second, viz. | ref 
the conjunct transaction of Mr. Hastings and Sir | pai 

| 

| 


Elijah Impey, in making the Chief Justice of the the 

Supreme Court head of the Sudder Duannee Adaulut, uns 

| it was resolved, That tbe dependance of the | the 
| Chief Justice, created by holding emoluments at | pul 
the pleasure of the executive government, was | pet 
Inconsistent with the faithful administration of Ee 

Justice: That the Governor-General and Chief Jus- | 1% 

tice were highly culpable in that transaction: And 90( 

that the appointment should be immediately vacated of - 

and annulled. To these resolutions were added other pra 

the 


| 

| 

| 

two: The first, “ That the powers given to the Go- 
vernor-General and Council by the East India Act of | din 

| 

| 


1773, ought to be more distinctly ascertained :” The cre 
second, “ That it will be proper to reduce into one wit 
act the several acts of parliament made to regulate hor 
the East India Company, and further to explain and | of | 

riot 


amend the same, and also to make new regulations 
and provisions to the same end.” ‘The whole of these _ the 
resolutions were carried; and upon those which re- | 
lated to the dependence, in other words the corrup- 
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tion, of the Chief Justice, 
a the 3d of May, for 
that he would recall Sir Elija aie 

his conduct in that cate THEE Aa sae 

The vote of the Court of Proprietors, in opposition 
to the recall of Mr, Hastings, Was severely reprobated 
by Mr. Dundas, at the beginning of the next session 
of parliament, when he moved, that all the proceed- 
ings 1n relation to it should be laid before the House ; 
and pronounced it an act both dangerous in principle, 
and insulting to the authority of parliament. 

On the 5th of March, 1783, a petition from the 
United Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies was presented to the House of Commons, and 
referred to a Committee. It set forth, that having 
paid 300,000/. of the sum exacted of them for 
the benefit of the public, by the late act, they were 
unable to pay the 100,000/. which remained; that 
the advances which had already been received by the 
public “ were made under mistaken ideas of the 
petitioners’ pecuniary abilities;”’ that the aid necessary 
to carry on their affairs only to the Ist of March, 
1784, would upon the most moderate calculation be 
900,000/., even if excused the payment of the sum 
of 100,000/., due upon the late agreement; and they 
prayed, that if re-imbursement be not made to them, 
they be allowed to increase their bond debt, without 
diminishing their dividend, which would affect their 
credit ; that they be not required to share any thing 
with the public, till the increase thus made of their 
bond debts be again wholly reduced; that the term 
of their exclusive privileges, a short term being 1nju- 
rious to their credit, should be enlarged; and par 
the petitioners be relieved from that share of the ai 

rear Ra ‘vice of the King’s troops an 
pense attending the servic 


i rdi te act they were 
navy which according to ine late a y 
2H 2 
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was founded a resolution, BOOK v. 
an address to the King, use. 9. 


1783. 


lll 


468 Mr. Dundas’s East India Bill. 

BOOK V. bound to afford. Two acts were passed for their -| no 
Cuar velief; the first allowing more time for the payment | tra 
1783. of the taxes for which they were in arrear, and | the 
enabling them to borrow money on their bond, to the | Co 
amount of 500,000/.; the second act, (the relieg | dis 
granted by the first being found insufficient), accom. | Ra 
modated them with a loan from the public to the | pos 
amount of 300,000/.; both acts permitting them to | ag 
continue a dividend of eight per cent. ; though, after | . lau 
paying necessary expenses, their receipt fell short of | ciri 
that dividend by a sum of 255,813. They bor- | asi 
rowed money, therefore, to be divided among them- | of | 
selves, to that amount; a singular way for a trader to | me 
keep out of debt. | wa 
Upon the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, | for 
the Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lans- | gor 
downe, became minister, and continued in office from | Bui 
the 13th of July, 1782; till the 5th of April, 1783. | cou 
At that time, the coalition of Lord North and Mr. did 
Fox gave existence to the ministry which that cir- | . € 
cumstance has served to designate, and to charac- | ~ nev 
terize. the 
The former exertions of Mr. Dundas, in the inves- | hac 
tigation and adjustment of the nation’s Indian affairs, cou 
were followed up by a bill, which he introduced to | of. 
the House on the 14th of April, 1783. Its principal | Pre 
provisions were these; That the King should have the 
the power of recall over the principal servants of the | qui 
Company: That the Governor-General and Council anc 
of Bengal should have a controling power over the | tio 
other presidencies; and that the Governor-General | pec 
should have a power of acting, on his own responsi- | so 
bility, 1m opposition to the opinion of his Council : 

That the Governors at the other presidencies should 4 
e A 0f 28 Geo. TIT. cap, $6 and 89; and Cobbet’s Parl | Mis 
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not have a power of ori 
trary to their Councils, but a po 
their action hy „& negative till the opinion of the 
Controlingy Presidency should be known: That the 
displaced Zemindars should be replaced : That the 
Rajah of Tanjore should be secured in all his present 
possessions. In his speech he repeated his former 
arguments for the recall of Mr. Hastings; and then 
launched out into the numerous and extraordinary 
circumstances, which pointed out Lord Cornwallis 
as the fittest person in the world for the government 
of India. “ Here there was no broken fortune to be 
mended! Here was no avarice to be gratified! Here 
was no beggarly, mushroom kindred to be provided 
for! No crew of hungry followers, gaping to be 
gorged”?! Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
But Mr, Dundas, who was now in opposition, and of 
course received no encouragement from the ministry, 
did not persevere. 

On the 11th of November in the year 1783, a 
new parliament met. In the speech from the throne 
they were informed, that definitive treaties of peace 
had been signed, or preliminaries ratified, with the 
courts of France and Spain, with the United States 
of America, and the States General of the United 
Provinces. ‘They were also informed, that among 
the important objects, the urgency of mi etic 
quired their presence after so short a recess; t conn 
and government of India solicited the utmos P j 
tions of their abilities, and that the fruit w eee 
pected of those important mquirles, which had beer 
so long and diligently pursued. 


By the treaty of peace with France, Pondicherry 


1 See the acts of 23 Geo. III. cap. 36 and 39; and Cobbett's Park 
- * See the < 2 


Hist, xxiii, 759. 
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ginating any measure, con- BOOK V. 
wer of suspending Ciar. g. 
5 — 


1785. 
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BOOK V. 
Cuar. 9. 


1783. 


Mr. Fox's East India Bill. 


and Carical, to both of which some territory was 
annexed, the whole of the possessions which France 
enjoyed in Bengal and Orissa at the commencement 
of the war, together with Mahé, and the power of 
restoring their factory at Surat, were conceded to the 
French. In the treaty. with the Dutch, Trincomalee 
was restored ; but Negapatam was retained. 

The opponents of the ministry, in both houses of 
parliament, proclaimed aloud the necessity, occasioned 
by the state of affairs in India, for instant and effectual 
reform. They enumerated the abuses which appeared 
to prevail; and they called upon, they stimulated, 
and importuned the minister to bring forward a 
scheme of improvement, and without delay to gra- 
tify the impatient expectation of the people. In these 
vehement calls, the voice of Mr. William Pitt was 
distinguished for its loudness and importunity. At 
that time, it suited him, to desire not only reform, 
but complete reform; reform, co-extensive with the 
evil, possible to be removed; and the good, capable 
of being attained. He challenged and summoned the 
minister to bring forward a plan, “not of temporaty 
palliation or timorous expedients ; but vigorous and 
effectual; suited to the magnitude, the importance, 
and the alarming exigency of the case.” Mr. Fox 
afforded his adversaries but little time to complain of 
delay. 

His plan was divided into two parts, and intro- 
duced in two Separate bills; one having a reference 
to the governing power at home; the other to tlie 
administration in India. 

I. For constituting an organ of government at 
home, the two existing Courts, of Directors, and Pro- 
prietors of the East India Company, were to be abo- 


lished, as totally inadequate to the ends of their. 


Institution ; and, in their room, seven commissioners 
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were to be named in the act, that is, 
legislature. These commissioners, 
fr nen agate ve hoe 
= hea neers i NE the territories, reve- 
of India; and to have the sole 
power of placing and displacing all persons in the 
service of the Company, whether in England or 
abroad. 
A The following were the most material of the subor- 
dinate regulations. 

For managing the details of the commerce, but 
subject to the authority and commands of the Supe- 
rior Board, nine assistant Directors were to be named 
by the legislature, being Proprietors, each, of not less 
than 2,000/. of East India capital stock. 

In the superior body, vacancies were to be supplied 
by the King: in the inferior they were to be supplied 
by the Proprietors, voting by open poll. Removals in 
the superior body were to be performed by the King, 
upon the address of either house of parliament; in 
the inférior, by the same authority, and also by con- 
currence of any five of the Chief Directors, recording 
their reasons. 

For the more speedy and effectual repression of 


_ offences comimitted in India, the Directors were, 


within twenty-one days after the receipt of any accu- 

sation or charge, to enter upon the examination of it, 

and either punish the offender, or record their reasons 

for not punishing. 
Ə . . 

Before any person who had served in India, and 


against whom any charge appeared, should be al- 
lowed to return, the Directors were to make a parti- 
the circumstances of the charge, 
easons for permitting the retur 
y dispute subsisting between 
settlements, or between the 


cular inquiry into 
and to record their r 

Upon knowledge of an 
the heads of the different 
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chosen by the BOOK V. 
acting as trustees Criar. 9. 
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Mr. Fox's East India Bill. 


BOOK V. heads and their councils, the Directors were to insti. 


Cuap. 9 


1783. 
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` tute immediate inquiry, and come to a decision in 
three months, or to record their reasons why they 
did not. 

If the constituted authorities at any of the settle. 
ments should require the direction or opinion of the 
Directors, they were to give it in three months, or to 
record their reasons for not giving it. 

If any injury to any native prince should be com- 
plained of, or appear, the Directors were to inquire, 
and to make compensation wherever it was due. 

For publicity, one expedient was thought to suffice; 
that the Directors should once in six months lay 
before the Proprietors the state of the commerce: and 
before the commencement of each parliamentary 
session, should present to the ministers, certain poli- 
tical and commercial statements, which the ministers 
should exhibit to parliament. 

It was provided, that no Director or Assistant 
Director, should, while in office, hold any place of 
profit under the Company, or any place during plea- 
sure under the King; but neither was to be disqua- 
lified for retaining a seat in parliament. And the 
act was to continue in force during four years. 

II. Under the second part of the plan, that which 
had for its object the reform of the immediate admi- 
nistration in India, no improvement whatsoever, in 
the order and. distribution of the powers of govern- 
ment, was attempted, and hardly any thing higher 
was proposed, than to point out what were deemed 
the principal errors or delinquencies into which the 
Indian government had strayed, and to forbid them 
in future. 

Strict obedience was enjoined to the commands of 
the Directors, because Mr. Hastings, whenever @ 
strong motive occurred, disobeyed them. 


1 


{ 


1 
pow 
of h 
Cou 


| Council had delegated theirs to Mr. 


Mr. Fox's Bast India Bill. 


The councils were forbidden 
powers ; because, in two memor 
of his journeys to the Upper Provinces, 
Hastings. 

The regular communication to the councils of all 
correspondence was rendered imperative upon the 
Governor-General and other Presidents, because Mr. 


| Hastings, when he had certain objects to serve, had 


withheld parts of the correspondence. 
Because the other servants of the Company had 


_ usually united with the governors, in those proceedings 


of theirs which were most highly condemned, the 
servants were to be rendered less dependant upon the 
governors, by lodging a greater share of the patronage 
in the hands of the commissioners. 

No banyan, or native steward, of any of the prin- 
cipal servants was to be allowed to rent the revenues; 
because the banyan of Mr. Hastings had rented them 
to a great amount. Such renting to the banyan was 
declared to be the same thing as renting to the 
master. 

No presents were to be taken even for the use of 
the Company ; because Mr. Hastings had taken pre- 
sents, and skreened himself by giving them up at last 
to the Company. i 

"The abolition was to be ordained of all monopolies ; 
because the Company’s servants in Bengal had been 
the cause of evil, by monopolizing salt, beetel-nut, and 


tobacco. 

Passing then from th 
those at Madras, the bill proposed to enact : om 

That no protected or dependant prince ges i 
side in the Company's territory, or rent vee a 
because the Nabob of Arcot had disturb : ia 3 
dency with intrigues by residing n I i 7 ae 
had rented, as was alleged, corruptly, the : 


Jaghire : 


e imputed errors in Bengal to 
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to delegate their BooK v. 

able instances, those ©"?-9- 
Eat 

the Supreme 1783. 


_ aii a 


ATA 


Mr. Foxs East India Bill. 


BooK v. ‘That no civil or military servant of the Company 


Cuar. 9. 


1783. 


should lend money to such prince, rent his lands, op 
have with him any pecuniary transaction ; because 
the lending of money to the Nabob of Arcot, renting 
his lands, and other money transactions between him 
and the Company’s servants, had given rise to many 
inconveniences. 

As the inaccurate definition of the limits prescribed 


_ to the control of the Governor-General and Council 


over the other Presidencies had been fertile in dis. 
putes, an attempt, but not very skilful, was made to 
remove that deficiency, by enacting that it should 
extend to all transactions which had a tendency to 
provoke other states to war. ; 

The old prohibition of the extension of territory 
was enforced; by forbidding hostile entrance upon 
any foreign territory, except after intelligence of such 
hostile preparations, as were considered serious by a 
majority of the Council; forbidding alliance with any 
power for dividing between them any acquirable terri- 
tory ; and loans of troops to the native princes; except- 
ing, in all these cases, by allowance of the Directors. 

The project of declaring the Zemindars, and other 
managers of the land revenue, hereditary proprietors: 
of the land, and the tax fixed and invariable; ori- 
ginally started by Mr. Francis, and in part proposed 
for enactment in the late bill of Mr. Dundas; was 
adopted. 

Instead of the regulation, introduced into the bill 
of Mr. Dundas, that the Governor-General should 
have a power of acting upon his own responsibility, 
independently of the will of his Council, power was 
only to be given to him, and to the Presidents at the 
other settlements, of adjourning or postponing, for a 
limited time, the consideration of any question in 
their respective councils, 


a 
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| 
| public life in his country, 
i 
i 


Mr. Tox’s East India Bill. 


A mode was prescri 

prescribed for adjustine 
| oi Nabob of Arcot with he ae 
| the Rajah of Tanjore. T 


All offences agai 

“able to the eee satan cu Hee rendered amen- 
all persons in the service of ‘i a ie ae gsi 
in that of any Indian prince aa panna 
| during the time of that series is apes 
time, to hold the situation of i ‘ mee pee ols 
| house of parliament. vot eat eae 

No proceeding of the English government, i 
modern times, has excited a greater ferment i “Ws 
eae than these two bills of Mr. Fox. An lat 
e for which the ground was extremely 
, € or which, notwithstanding the industry 

| and the art with which the advantage was improved 
| by the opposite party, it is difficult, pate the 
| usual apathy of the public on much more important 
occasions, entirely to account. The character of Mr. 
T sh pier ane extra unpopular, and 
arity of his private habits, as well as 

the appparent sacrifice of all principle in his coalition 
with Lord North, was, by a great part of the nation, 
regarded as a profligate gamester, both in public and 
| in private life, contributed largely to the existence of 
| the storm, and to the apprehensions of danger from 
the additional power which he appeared to be taking 
into his hands? In the House of Commons, indeed, 


it is necessary to preclude the inference 
ext, as one among the 
aracter of Mr. Fos, 
to cast his infirmities 


1 To prevent misconception, 
that I concur in the opinion, which I give in the t 
causes of a particular effect. In the private ch 
there was enough, surely, of the finest qualities, 
into the shade. And though, absolutely speaking, I have no great ad- 
miration to bestow upon him, either as a speculative, or practical, states- 


man ; yet when I compare him with the other men, who had figured in 
I can find none whom I think his superior, 


none, perhaps, his equal, 
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Merits and Demerits 


BOOK V. the party of the minister eminently prevailed; and 


Cuar. 9. 


though every objection which the imaginations of the 


1783, orators could frame was urged against the Measure 


with the utmost possible pertinacity, vehemence, and 
zeal, the bill passed by a majority of more than two 
to one. 

In the mean time opportunity had been found foy 
alarming the mind of the King. The notion circu. 
lated was, that, by vesting the whole patronage of 
India in the hands of Mr. Fox, by vesting it in a 
board of commissioners, under his appointment, it 
would be impossible for the King ever to employ, as 
minister, any other man; and the power of Mr. Fox 
would be rendered absolute over both the King and 
the people. Instead of having recourse to the expe- 
dients, which the law had placed in his hands, of dis- 
missing his ministers, or even dissolving the parlia- 
ment; a clandestine course was adopted, which 
violated the forms of the constitution. Though it 
had often been declared that the constitution depended 
on the total exemption of the deliberations in par- 
liament from the impulse of the royal will, the King 
employed Lord Temple to inform as many as he 
thought fit of the peers of parliament, that those who 
should vote for the Indian bill, he would take for his 
enemies. On the day of the second reading of the 
bill, the minister was left in a minority of seventy- 
nine to eighty-seven. 

The outery which was raised against this measure, 
holds a considerable rank among the remarkable inci- 
dents in the history of England. It was a declaration, 
a vehement declaration, on the part of the King, and 
of the greatest portion of all the leading orders in the 
State, as well as of the body of the people, that the 
Commons House of Parliament, as now constituted, 
is altogether inadequate to the ends which it is meant 
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made, the outcry was groundless 


| to introduce consisted in this, 


of Fox’s East India Bill, 

to fulfil. Unless that acknowle 
and impostrous, 

hich Mr. Fox proposed 

and in nothing but this: 

should be chosen, not 


The essence of the change w 


That the Board of Directors 


| by the owners of C Da 7 7 
y. s of Company’s stock, but by the House 
| of Commons. 


peui if the House of Commons were a fit instru- 
ment of Government, a hetter choice might be ex- 
pected from the House of Commons, than from the 


| crowd of East India Proprietors. The foundation 


on which the justice of the clamour had to rest, if any 
justice it contained, was this : that the House of Com- 
mons would act under a fatal subservience to the 
profligate views of the minister. But to suppose 
that the House of Commons would do this in one 


| instance only, not in others, the motive being the 
_ same ; that they would make a sacrifice of their duty 


to their country, in one of the most ruinous to it of 
almost all instances, while in other instances they 
were sure to perform it well, would be to adopt the 
language of children, or of that unhappy part of our 
species whose reason is not fit to be their guide. If 
the Elouse of Commons is so circumstanced, as to act 
under motives sufficient to insure a corrupt compliance 
with ministerial views, then, undoubtedly, the House 
of Commons is a bad organ for the election of Indian 
rulers. If it is not under such motives to betray the 
interests of the country to the views of ministers, then 
it is undoubtedly the best instrument of choice which 
an afford; Nor is there any thing which 
can render it, compared with any other electing rit 
which could be formed in the country, unfit for t A 
function, which does not, by necessity, ae nde 
Nab aaa rer i BATA AR of East India 
worthy to be trusted with the elec 


the country c 
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dgment was fully BOOK v, 
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Merits and Demerits 


. Directors, it is still less worthy to be trusted with the 


purse strings of the nation : If there would be danger 
to the British people in the one case, the danger jg 
far greater in the other. j 

An heart-felt conviction, that the House of Com. 
mons, as now constituted, is totally unworthy of trust, 
announced in the strongest of all possible terms, py 
the King, by the principal part of the aristocracy, of 
the whole, in short, of that part of the nation whose 
interests and ideas are in the strongest manner linked 
to mouarchical and aristocratical privileges and dis. 
tinctions, is of infinite importance ; because it may 
be so employed as to make them ashamed of that op- 
position to reform, which, by so many selfish and 
mear considerations, they are in general engaged to 
maintain. ; 

There is but one allegation, which appears capable 
of being employed to elude the force of this deduction : 
That the House of Commons would not act under a 
profligate subservience to the views of a minister, if 
subject only to the influence which was then at the 
command of the minister ; but would be sure to do 
so, if subject to all that influence which would be 
created by adding the patronage of India. 

This allegation, then, rests upon the assumption, 
that the profligate subservience of the House of Com- 
mons depends wholly upon the degree, more or less, 
of the matter of influence to which it is exposed: If 
the quantity to which it is exposed is sufficiently 
small, it will have no profligate subserviency : If the 
quantity to which it is exposed is sufficiently great, 
its profligate subserviency will be unbounded. Admit 
this : and is any thing necessary, besides, to prove the 
defective constitution of that assembly? In taking 
securities against men, in their individual capacity; 
do we rest satisfied, if only small temptations to mis- 
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| conduct exist ? Does not 
| small temptations ar 
to oppose them ? 
| In the allegation is implied, th 
| Commons would, as not y 
| Indian patronage, have, in ¢ 
of Direction, at that first time, chosen the best men 
possible ; but these men, being the best men pos- 
sible, would have employed the Indian patronage 
| placed in their hands, to corrupt the House of oor 
| mons into a profligate subservience to the views of 
| the minister. For what cause? 
| The analysis of the plea might, it is evident, be 
carried to a great extent, but it. is by no means 
| necessary ; and for the best of reasons; because 
the parties who joined in predicting the future 
profligacy of the House, universally gave it up. 
The House of Commons, they said, is now, is at 
this instant, that corrupt instrument, which the 
patronage of India applied to it in the way of in- 
fluence would make it. The House of Commons, 
| they maintained, was then at the beck of the minis- 
| ter; was, even then, in a state of complete subser- 
| vience, even for the worst of all purposes, to the 
| minister’s views. Mr. Pitt said, “ Was it not the 
| principle, and declared avowal of this bill, that the 


| whole system of India government should be placed 
| in seven persons, and those under the a 
| appointment of no other than the minister ate 
| He appealed to the sense and candour of the ne 
| whether, in saying this, he was the least aad ie 
der? Could it be otherwise understood, A ie A 
preted? That these seven men were not to be ap 


oe ” ¢ ’ occa- 
pointed solely by the minister?” ! On another oc 


1 Debate on Mr. Fox's motion for leave t 
bills; Cobbett’s Parl, Hist. xxiii. 1210. 
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BOOK V. sion, he said, that he objected to Mr. Fox’s bill, 


Crap. 


“ because it created a new and enormous influence, 


1783, by vesting in certain nominees of the minister al 
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the patronage of the East.” > Mr. W. Grenville (af 
terwards Lord Grenville) said, “ The bill was full of 
blanks, and these blanks were to be filled by that 
House: It was talking a parliamentary language to 
say, the minister was to fill the blanks ; and that the 
seven commissioners were the seven nominees of the. 
minister ; Seven commissioners chosen, by parliament 
ostensibly, but in reality by the servants of the Crown, 
were to involve in the vortex of their authority, the 
whole treasures of India: These, poured forth like 
an irresistible flood upon this country, would sweep 
away our liberties, and all that we could call our. 
own.” But if parliament would choose these seven 
commissioners at the beck of the minister ; what is 
there they would not do at the beck of the minister! 
The conclusion is direct, obvious, and irresistible. 
Upon the solemn averments of these statesmen, the 
question is for ever set at rest. 

At the same time it must be admitted, that the 
bills of Mr. Fox, many and celebrated as the men were 
who united their wisdoms to compose them, manifest 
a feeble effort in legislation. They afford a memorable 
lesson ; because they demonstrate, that the authors of 
them, however celebrated for their skill in speaking, 
were not remarkable for the powers of thought. For 
the right exercise of the powers of government in 
India, not One new security was provided ; and it 
would not be very easy to prove, that any strength 
was added to the old. 

I. There was nothing in Mr. Fox’s number Seve? 


! Debate on the state of the nation; Cobbett’s Parl. Hist. xxiv. 271. 


2 Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion, ut supra, Cobbett’s Parl. Hist. xxiii. 
1229. 
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more than in the Com 
to ensure good 
one electing asse 


and under the present constitution of the House of 


Commons decided Well, that bad would only be im- 
proved into worse, 


If such Was the nature of the fundamental expe- 


would impart a high degree of merit to the whole 
If not absolutely nugatory, they were all feeble in 
the highest degree. What useful power of publicity, 
for example, was involved in transferring annually 
to the hands of the ministers, a certain portion of 
Indian papers? A proper policy being established 
between the minister and his seven directors, they 
could present to parliament every thing which favour- 
ed their own purposes, keep back every thing which 
opposed them; and thence more effectually impose 
upon the nation. It seems, from many parts of the 
bill, to have been the opinion of its authors, that if 
they only gave their commands to the rulers of India 
to behave well, they would be sure to do so. As if 
there was no channel of corruption but one, it was 
held sufficient, if the directors, while in office, were 
prohibited from holding places of profit under Aa 
selves, and places of profit during pleasure under the 
“ee seven directors, in the case of some of their 

: isi vere bound to record their 
most important decisions, were b Leaps 
reasons; a most admirable security where F 4 x 
are to see those reasons: Where an i. aaa 
only by the parties te ee as in this 
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Merits and Demerits 


motives to good conduct, which operate in that situa, 
tion; and-upon the chance for intelligence and probity, 
in the individuals by whom it is held. That, in re- 
gard to motives, as well as intelligence, and probity, the 
public had less security for good conduct, in the case 


of the ministerial commissioners, than in the case of 


Directors chosen by the Company, will be fully made 
to appear, when we come to examine the nature of 
the ministerial board erected by Mr. Pitt; a board, 
which, in all those particulars, is very nearly on a 
level with that of Mr. Fox. 

I]. With regard to that part of the scheme which 
was intended to improve the state of administration 
in India, no change in the order and distribution of 
the powers of government was attempted. The play 
of the machinery, therefore, that is, the whole of its 
old tendency to evil, described by Mr. Fox as cnor- 
mous, was to remain the same. All, it is evident, 
that, upon this foundation, could be aimed at, was, 
to palliate; and in the choice of his palliatives, Mr. 
Fox was not very successful. 

Merely to forbid evil, in a few of the shapes in 
which it had previously shown itself, was a slender 
provision for improvement, when the causes of evil 
remained the same as before; both because there 


were innumerable other shapes which it might assume, ; 


and because forbidding, where there is no chance, ot 
little chance, of harm from disobedience, is futile, as 
a barrier against strong temptations. 

To lessen the power of the Chief Ruler in selecting 
the immediate instruments of his government, was 
so far to ensure a weak and distracted administration. 
The sure effect of it was, to lessen the power of a 
virtuous ruler in obtaining assistance to good: And 
as the co-operation of the inferior servants, in the 
imputed plunder, embezzlement, and oppression, was 
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of Fox's East India Bill, 


secured not, by the power of the Governor- 
promote them; but p 


they had in the profi 
power to promote th 
operation secured by other means, 

In respect to sanctions, on which the efficiency of 
every enactment depends, Mr. Fox’s bill provided two 
things; chance of removal; and prosecution at law; 
nothing else. In respect to chance of removal; as 
the effect of the bill was to render the minister abso- 
lute with regard to India, those delinquencies alone, 
which thwarted the views of the minister, created any 
danger; those which fell in with his views were sc- 
cure of protection. From prosecution at law, under 
tribunals and laws such as the English, a man who 
wields, or has wielded the powers of government, 
has, it is obvious from long experience, very little 
to fear. 

It really is, therefore, hardly possible for any thing 
in the shape of a law for regulating the whole govern- 
ment of a great country, to be more nugatory than 
the bill of Mr. Fox. : ; 

On the great expedient for ensuring the att 0 
the native subjects, borrowed from Mr. Francis, the 
scheme of declaring the rent of the land unchange- 
able, and the renters hereditary; we have ee 
made some and shall hereafter have occasion to me 
other remarks; to show, that it is founded upon fals 
. ; ive of evil rather than good. 
ideas, and productive o 
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some other minor regulations, 
as they went. E poe 
; If this project of a constitution for India pi a 
‘ ioi intellect, amo 
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Pitt Minister, and Fox dismissed. 


prove the existence of a still smaller portion amon 

its opponents. Not one of their objections was drawn 
from the real want of merits in the plan; from its 
total inefliciency, as a means, to secure the ends, at 
which it pretended to aim. ‘They were all drawn 
from collateral circumstances; and, what is more, 
almost all were unfounded. 

The danger to the constitution, in giving the ap- 
pointment of Directors to the House of Commons, 
was the subject of the principal cry. But it has been 
shown, that this could have no injurious effect, unless 
the House of Commons were already perverted from 
its supposed ends, and the goodness of the consti- 
tution destroyed. 

Much rhetoric was employed to enforce the obli- 
gation created by the “chartered rights of men.” But 
it was justly observed, That the term “chartered 
rights of men,” was a phrase full of affectation and 
ambiguity: That there were two species of charters; 
one, where some of the general rights of mankind 
were cleared or confirmed by the solemnity of a pub- 
lic deed; the other, where these general rights were 
limited for the benefit of particular persons: That 
charters of the last description were strictly and 
essentially trusts, and ought to expire whenever they 
substantially vary from the good of the community, 
for the benefit of which they are supposed to exist. 

The loss of the India bill, in the House of Lords, 
was the signal for the dissolution of the ministry. 
At the head of the new arrangement was placed Mr. 
Pitt. On the 14th of January, 1784, he moved for 
leave to bring in a bill on the affairs of India. A 
majority of the House of Commons still supported 
his opponent, and his bill was rejected. Mr, Fox 
gave notice to the House of his intention to bring in 
a second hill. On the 10th of March, however, par- 
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liament we iss a 
CAT dissolved ; and in the new House of BOOK V 
7; ne minister i i j uar, 9. 
ie n ster obtained a decided majority, C#ar.9. 
) Toduction of his India bill could now wai 
his convenience. ‘06 ee 
mm FA 
The new ministry had | 


a been aided i ‘i 
obtained over their me pep 


Opponents, by all the powers 
; s of 
the East India House, who had petitioned against 


the bills of Mr. Fox, had employed every art to 
excite the public disapprobation, and had exerted 
themselves at the general election to swell the mi- 
nisterial majority. The minister owed a grateful 
return. ‘The Company’s sale of teas was a el 
source of their income. It had of late been greatly 
reduced by the powers of smuggling, As hich price 
afforded the encouragement of smuggling, a sufficient 

reduction would destroy it. Any part of the mono- 

poly profit would not have been a pleasant sacrifice 

to the Company. The public duties, they thought, 

were the proper source of reduction; and it pleased 

the minister to agree with them. On the 21st of 

June, he moved a series of resolutions, as the founda- 

tion for an act, which soon after passed, and is 

known by the name of the Commutation Act. The 

duties on tea, about 50 per cent., were reduced to 

12} per cent. It was estimated that a diminution 

would thence arise of 600,000/. in the public revenue. 

Under the style and title of a commutation, an ad- 

ditional window-tax, calculated at an equal produce, 
was imposed. 

To relieve their pecuniary distress, the Company, 
as we have seen, had applied to parliament tor leave 
to borrow 500,000/., and for a further aid, after- 
wards, of 300,000/. in exchequer aiti ae 
also prayed for a remission of the duties w A ip 
owed to the public, to the amount of pees y 
lion. They were bound not to accept, without con- 
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436 An Act granting a Dividend. 
BOOK V. sent of the Lords of the Treasury, bills drawn on | of 
Cuar. 9. them from India, beyond the annual amount of | inti 
1784. 300,000/. Bills however had arrived from Bengal to pet 
the amount of nearly one million and a half beyond | of. 
that amount. For these distresses some provision | the 
had been made before the dissolution of the preceding | Cor 
parliament. The minister now introduced a bill, to | 7 
afford a further relief in regard to the payment of | inf 
duties, and to enable them to accept bills beyond the con 
limits which former acts of the legislature had pre- | of 
scribed. pas 
In other pecuniary adventures, the receipts upon | nut: 
the capital embarked are in proportion to the gains, | 3. 4 
If profit has been made; profit is divided. If no | fort 
profit, no division. Instead of profit, the East India | plac 
Company had incurred expense, to the amount of an | ofa 
enormous debt. It was proposed that they should | offe 
still have a dividend, though they were to borrow the 
the money which they were to divide, or to obtain it, ` and 
extracted, in the name of taxes, out of the pockets of | is i 
their countrymen. A bill was passed which authorized oth 
a dividend of eight per cent. In defence of the | Or 
measure, it was urged, that unless the dividend was | refo 
upheld, price of India stock would fall. But why | I 
should the price of India stock, more than the price Me 
of any thing else, be upheld, by taxing the people? of > 
It was also urged, that not the fault of the Company, | of i 
but the pressure arising from the warlike state of the | in t 
nation, produced their pecuniary distress. If that | fow 
Was a reason, why was not a similar relief awarded | Des 
to every man that suffered from that cause? The sior 
arguments are without foundation; but from that forr 
time to this they have supported an annual taxation | nan 
of the English people, for the convenience of the 4 ise 
parties on whom the government of India depends. | for 
At last, Mr. Pitt’s bill, for the better government and 
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ich 2 Sue, being now supported by a com- 
petent majority, was passed into an act on the 13tl 
of August, 1784. With some modiificati s ee 
Z ation, 1t was 
Me same with the bill which the former House of 
Commons had rejected. 
l The Courts of Directors and Proprietors remained, 
in form, the same as before. The grand innovation 
consisted) in the erection of what was called a Board 
of Control. This, together with, 1. The creation of 
a Secret Committee of Directors; 2. A great dimi- 
nution in the powers of the Court of Proprietors ; 
3. A provision for a disclosure of the amount of the 
fortunes brought home by individuals who had been 
placed in offices of trust in India; 4. The institution 
of a new tribunal for the trial and punishment of the 
offences liable to be committed in India ; constituted 
the distinctive features of this legislative exertion ; 
and are the chief particulars, the nature of which it 
is incumbent upon the historian to disclose. The 
other provisions were either of subordinate efficacy, 
or corresponded with provisions in the bills of other 
reformers, which have already been reviewed. 
I. The Board of Control was composed of six 


. Members of the Privy Council, chosen by the King, 


of whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one 
of the principal secretaries of state were to hejto 
in the absence of whom, the senior of the remaining 
four was to preside. In point of fact, the whole ise 
ness has rested with that senior; the hey sai 
sioners being seldom called to Sanii one 
form’s sake to assemble. The senior 1s e oak ae 
name of the President of the Pore on Bees 
is essentially a new Secretary of pee ae 
for the Indian depart a a es extended to 
and real Secretary, the sphere of act >, 
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the whole of the civil and military government, ex. 
ercised by the Company; but not to their commercial 
transactions. Its duties, very ill defined, or rather 
not defined at all, were adumbrated, in the following 
vague and uncertain terms: “ From time to time, to 
check, superintend, and control, all acts, operations, 
and concerns, which in any wise relate to the civil 
or military government, or revenues, of the territo- 
ries and possessions of the said United Company in 
the Hast Indies.” All correspondence, relative to the 
government, was to be communicated to the Board; 
including all letters from India, as soon as received, 
and all letters, orders, or instructions intended for 


India, before they were sent. The Board was also- 


to be furnished with copies of all proceedings of the 
Courts of Directors and Proprietors; and to have 
access to the Company’s papers and records. By one 
clause it was rendered imperative on the Court of 
Directors to yield obedience to every command of the 
Board, and to send out all orders and instructions 
to India altered and amended at the pleasure of the 
Board. On the second introduction of the bill, when 
a sure majority made the minister bold, a power was 
added by which, in cases of secrecy, and cases of 
urgency; cases of which the Board itself was to be 
the judge; the Board of Control might frame and 
transmit orders to India without the inspection of 
the Directors. It was only in the case of a doubt 
whether the orders of the Board of Control related 
or did not relate to things within the sphere of the 
civil and military government, that the Directors 


were allowed an appeal. Such a doubt they were to 


refer to the King in Council. An appeal from the 
King’s Council, to the King in Council, was an appeal 
from men to themselves, 


Of two bodies, when one has the right of unlimited 
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of Pitts East India Bill, 


command, and the other is 
obedience, the latter h 


just as much, „Or as little, as the former is leased t 
allow. This is the relative Position of th 8 y r 
a and the East India Company. The see 
a seals eae hein. the Company’s Courts 
nera i 3 = real, the sole governing 
Erica E Soat of Control, and it only 
urt of Directors as an instru- 
ment, as a subordinate office, for the management of 
details, and the preparation of business for the coeni- 
zance of the superior power. 3 
The real nature of the machine cannot be dis- 
puted, though hitherto its movements have been 
generally smooth, and the power is considerable 
which appears to remain in the hands of the Direc- 
tors. The reasons are clear. Whenever there is not 
a strong motive to interfere with business of detail, 
there is always a strong motive to let it alone. 
There never yet has been any great motive to the 
Board of Control to interfere ; and of consequence it 
has given itself little trouble about the business of 
detail, which has proceeded with little harm, and as 
little benefit, from the existence of that Board. So 
long as the Court of Directors remain perfectly sub- 
servient, the superior has nothing further to desire. 
Of the power which the Directors retain much is in- 
separable from the management of detail. 
The grand question relates to the effects sie a 
‘government of India, arising from an authority e 
the Board of Control, acting through such a su it 
dinate and ministerial instrument as the Court o 


Directors. 

It is evident, that, 
to themselves, and the Bo ; 
the trouble of management, the gov 


so far as the Directors are left 
ard of Control abstain from 
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BOOK V. is left to the imperfections, whatever they were, of | catic 
Cuar. % the previous condemned system, as if no Board ag ooi 


1784, Control were in existence. In that part of the busi. these 
ness, in which the Board takes a real share, it is still | some 
to be inquired, what chance exists, that better conduct | defic 
will proceed from the Board of Control, than would | M 
have proceeded from the Court of Directors ? | Cont 

Good conduct in public men arises from three acco] 
causes ; from knowledge or talent; from the presence | pursi 
of motives to do good; and the absence of mofives | ends 
to do evil. | beste 

I. Few men will contend that the lord, or other | it is 
person, whose power, or powerful kinsman, may re- | the 
commend him for President of the Board of Control, | med 
is more likely to possess knowledge or talent, than | ance 
the Court of Directors. That which the practical but 
state of the British constitution renders the presiding | trol, 
principle in directing the choice of men for offices | migh 
wherein much either of money or power is to be en- ` and 
joyed, affords a much greater chance for ignorance | patrc 
than knowledge. Of all the men who receive edu- ever 
cation, the men who have the most of parliamentary | eithe 
influence are the least likely to have any unusual EiT 
portion of talent; and as for appropriate knowledge, | no 1 
or an acquaintance in particular with Indian affairs, | Boa 
it cannot be expected that the Board of Control | appl 
should ever, except by a temporary and rare contin- | exist 
gency, be fit to be compared with the Court of Direc- | repu 
tors: besides, it would have been easy, by laying | of h 
open the direction to men of all descriptions, and by | grea 
other simple expedients, to increase exceedingly the | with 
chance for talent in the Court of Directors. ‘| mul: 

I. If the Board of Control then is more likely are 


than the Court of Directors to govern India well, 4 sure 
the advantage must arise from its situation in regard | 
to motives: motives of two sorts; motives to appli- 


sure 
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of Pill’s East India Bill, 
cation; and motives to pr 
Control, and the Court o 
these motives to a high degree; and it is a matter of 
gome BCG ty to-make it appear on which side the 
deficiency is most extraordinary. 

. Matives to application, on the part of the Board of 
Control, can be discovered none. And application, 
accordingly, such as deserves the name, a careful 
pursuit of knowledge, with incessant meditation of the 
ends and the means, the Board has not even thought of 
bestowing. If Mr. Dundas be quoted as an objection, 
it is only necessary to explain the circumstances of 
the case. The mind of Mr. Dundas was active and 
meddling, and he was careful to exhibit the appear- 
ance of a great share in the government of India; 
but what was it, as President of the Board of Con- 
trol, that he ever did? He presented, as any body 
might have presented, the Company’s annual budget, — 
and he engrossed an extraordinary share of their 
patronage. But I know not any advice which he 
ever gave, for the government of India, that was not 
either very obvious, or wrong. À 

The institution of the Board of Control, as it gave 
no motives to application in the members of that 

Board, so it lessened prodigiously the motives i 
application in the Court of Directors. Before the 


Bier 
existence of the Board of Control, the undivided 


i r es, the undivided ignominy 
reputation of good measures, g me 


of bad, redounded to the Court of Directors. 
oe i inion acted upon them 
great sanction of public opinion 4 ee 
with undivided energy. Men are most is 5 : 
i y n they 
inulated to undergo the pains of PEN e Day 
: Aaa ur; 
are most sure of reaping the fruits of He a ae 
surely discouraged from labour, when bale sail 
f 
sure of reaping its advantages; but, 1m takin 
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BOOK V. to understand the grounds of action, and laboriously | alon 
Cuar. 9. to frame measures adapted to them, the Court of | toge 
1784, Directors, before their subjugation to the Board of | sibil 
Control, were sure of reaping the fruits of theip | E 
labours in the execution of their schemes. What | the 
motive, on the other hand, to the laborious consider- | are 
ation of measures of government, remained, when out 
all the fruits of knowledge and of wisdom might he | Dire 
rejected by the mere caprice of the President of the as tl 
Board of Control ? were 
Such is the sort of improvement, a retrograde im- The 
provement, in respect to knowled&e or talent, and | creal 
in respect’ to application, which the expedient of a foun 
Board of Control introduced into the government of | trati 
India. | ed a 
It only remains that we examine it in relation to | Or ol 
probity ; and inquire, whether the men who compose | W 
it are subject to the action of stronger, or weaker. othe; 
motives, to the exercise of official probity, than the ~ the | 
Court of Directors. resp 
There are two sorts of motives, on which, in re- SUSE! 
gard to probity, the conduct of every man depends; | the 
hy the one he is attracted to virtue; by the other | stan 
repelled from it. T viti 
, In regard to attracting motives, very little is pro- | Tha 
vided to operate cither upon the Board of Control, | pose 
or the Court of Directors. The sanction of public | ofi 
opinion, the credit of good, and the discredit of bad Boa 
conduct, is one source; and it does not appear that | tors 
there is any other. In the first place, it ought tobe | stre 
remembered, as a law of human nature, that the | tivo 
influence of this sanction is weakened, or more truly | dest 
annihilated, to any important purpose, by division. | and 
Whatever might have been its force, upon either the | I 
Board of Control, or the Court of Directors, acting 4 Con 
| Inte 
| 
| 
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| alone, it is infinitely 
| together, and by sharing, 


of Pitts East India Bill, 
diminished when they act both 


sibility. go far to destroy respon- 


For the salutary influence of 
the Board of Control 
are unfavourably situ 
out much dispute, 
Directors is the } 


public opinion, both 
» and the Court of Directors, 
ated ; but it will probably, with- 
be allowed, that the Court of 
cast unfavourably situated. So long 
as they acted by themselves, the Court of Drean 
yere exposed, without shelter, to the public eye. 
The President of the Board of Control is the Hore 
creature of the minister, existing by his will, con- 
founded with the other instruments of his adminis- 
tration, sheltered by his power, and but little regar- 
ed as the proper object either of independent praise, 
or of independent blame. 

With regard to motives repelling from probity, in 
other words, the temptations to improbity, to which 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors are 
respectively exposed, the following propositions are 
susceptible of proof: ‘That almost all the motives of 
the deleterious sort, to which the Court of Directors 
stand exposed, are either the same, or correspond, 
with those to which the Board of Control is exposed : 
That those to which the Court of Directors are ex- 
posed, and the Board of Control is not exposed, are 
of inconsiderable strength: That those to which the 
Board of Control is exposed, and the Court of Direc- 
tors are not exposed, are of great and uncommon 
strength: And that by the conjunct acnon i ie 
two bodies, the deleterious motives of the oF ee 
destroy those of the other, but ie hia : 
and ingnoase Cen as the Board of 

It is to he observec, ti ta ROME direct 
Control, nor the Court of Director some tin 2 
è i nars tof India, Their am 
interest in the misgovernmen 
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BOOK V. bition is not gratified by the unnecessary wars, nop | strug 
Cuar.% their pockets filled by the oppressions and prodigali- cons 
1784. ties of the Indian rulers. In as far as the Directors „pend 
are proprietors of India stock, and in as far as good | sion 
government has a tendency to increase the surplus supe 
produce of India, and hence the dividend upon stock, | ever 

the Court of Directors have an interest in the good the s 
government of India. The Board of Control, as of th 

such, has necessarily no such interest; in this respect, Bi 
therefore, it is inferior to the Court of Directors. of th 

If exempt from motives of the direct kind, to | the a 

the misgovernment of India, it remains to inquire | quen 

what are the motives of the indirect kind, to the | moti 

action of which the Board of Control, and the Court | of C 

of Directors, are severally and respectively exposed. In 

In the first place, we recognize the love of ease; | of D 
an incessant force, and for that reason of the most | celler 
potent agency in human affairs. Bating the casesin | taine 
which the result depends not upon the general qua- . for tl 
lities of the species, but the accidental ones of the | tors ] 
individual, this is a motive which it is not easy to tion ; 
find other motives sufficient to oppose; which, in lowe: 
general, therefore, prevails and over-rules. This is | can é 
a motive, to the counteraction of which, there is | by se 
scarcely any thing provided, in the case either of the | seldo 


Board of Control, or of the Court of Directors. To | Dire 


a.great extent, therefore, it is sure to govern them. | nexi 
Provided things go on in the beaten tract, without | befor 
any unusual stoppage or disturbance, things will very | suffic 
much be left to themselves. | the s 

Little, however, as is the application te business, | greal 
which can rationally be expected from the Court of Br 
Directors, still less can be looked for on the part of | has ] 
the Board of Control, where cither hereditary idle- | so th 
ness and inefficiency will preside; or the mind of the he d 
President will þe engrossed by those pursuits and with 
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x | struggles on which the power of the ministry, or 
- | consequence of the individual more in dia ion Come 
s pends. ‘The consequence is ceran ; ie nla — 
| to theipainani DE F > Whenever aver- 1784. 
S eup vimtendant, the interest of the subordinates, in 
u GR branch, 15 naturally pursued at the sere of 
i the service, or of the ends which it is the inei 
5 of the'service to fulfil. kay 
i Beside the love of ease, which every where is one 
of the chief causes of misgovernment ; the motives to 
» | the abuse of patronage, and toa connivance at delin- 
| quency in India, seem almost the only deleterious 
aa) motives, to the operation of which either the Board 
, | of Control, or the Court of Directors, are exposed. 
In regard to patronage, the conduct of the Court 
of Directors will be found to exhibit a degree of ex- 
cellence which other governments have rarely at- 
tained. In sending out the youths who are destined 
for the different departments of the service, the Direc- 
| tors have been guided, no doubt, by motives of affec- 
tion and convenience ; but all youths go out to the 
lowest stations in their respective departments, and 
can ascend only by degrees. ‘The rule of promotion 
by seniority has sometimes been too rigidly observed ; 
seldom, comparatively, violated by favouritism. The 
Directors, who send out their relatives and con- 
| nexions, have very often retired from the direction, 
| before the youths whom they have patronized are of 
| sufficient age or standing in the service, to occupy 
the stations in which the power of producing the 
| greater evils is enjoyed. PTY 
E? But, as the AE of the P cee 
has prevented any considerable apuse ee at ei ee 
so the situation of the British minister, depending a 
arliamentary interest, creates, it may, 
adiction, be affirmed, a 
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abour governs the 


‘he does upon p 
without much fear of contr 
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BOOK V. stronger motive to the abuse of patronage, than, | 4 
„Onar. 9. under any other form of government, was ever found ; p 
1784, to exist. In this respect, good government is far less | w 
exposed to violation from an institution, such as that | 2% 
of the Court of Directors, than an institution such ag | k 
that of the Board of Control.! | C 
To connivance at delinquency in India, the Direc. 2 
tors may be supposed to be led by three sorts op | = 
motives : ‘a 
1. Inasmuch as they may have been delinquents 

themselves ; | m 
2.: Inasmuch as they may send out sons and other | P 
relatives, who may profit by delinquency ; or 
2. Inasmuch as delinquents may be proprietors of | fl 
India stock, and hence exert an influence on the | “ 
minds of Directors. | a 

1, The motive to connive at any delinquency, in | 
which a man is to have no profit, because he himself | I 
has formerly been delinquent in a similar way, must | b 
be regarded as a feeble, if any motive at all. Expe- | 8&8 
rience proves it. Clive was not less violent against E 
the undue emoluments of the Company’s servants, | ee 
because he had drawn them so copiously himself; if | ° 
the Court of Directors be inferior in this respect to | t 

the Board of Control, it must be allowed to be an | 
inferiority easily compensated by other advantages. | : 
Besides, if a man must be supposed to sympathise | : 
a 
1 « With respect to the abuse of patronage,” said Mr. Windham, in | I 
his famous speech (May 26, 1809) on Mr. Curiven’s Reform Bill, “one | 4 
of those by which the interests of countries will in reality most suffer, | t 

I perfectly agrec, that it is likewise one, of which the government, pro- 

perly so called, that is to Say, persons in the highest offices, are as likely i 


to be guilty, and from their opportunities more likely to be guilty than 


any others. Nothing can exceed the greediness, the selfishness, the 
insatiable voracity, the profligate disregard of all claims from merit or 
services, that we often see in persons in high oficial stations.” Par- 4 
liamentary Debates, xiv. 758 5 for public: 


> ation in which the speech 
was written and prepared by the author, 
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a delinquent BOOK v. 


himself, the disposition i 
» the disposition is pretty nearly the same ©#4?: 9. 


which leads to delinquency in India and in Eneland 
and hence a danger si eee 
ead a danger fully as great, of finding this 
and oF sympathy at the Board of Control, as in the 
Court of Directors. l i 


fae The Di & ` t 5, 
rectors may s nd u ons md ne hew 
(5 i e 0 S c } 


` So may the Secretary of S 
ay the Secretary of State for the India depart- 


ment, the President of the Board of Control. 

3. East India delinquents may operate on the 
minds of Directors through influence in the Court of 
Proprietors. East India delinquents may also operate 
on the minds of ministers through parliamentary in- 
fluence. And the latter operation, it is believed, will 
certainly appear to be, out of all comparison, the 
stronger, and more dangerous operation of the two. 

In point of fact, the influence exerted upon the 
Directors through the Court of Proprietors has never 
been great. The Court of Directors have habitually 
governed the Court of Proprietors; not the Court of 
Proprietors, the Court of Directors. The Company’s 
servants returned from India have not been remark- 
able for holding many votes in the General Court. 

The powerful operation of ministerial support ex- 
tends to every man in India, whose friends have a 
parliamentary interest in England. ' The men who 
have the greatest power of doing mischief in India, 
are the men in the highest stations of the govern- 
ment. These are sure to be generally ae ay 

s of ministerial interest. And the whole force 0 
whatever they are, which operate to 
ust operate likewise to conniv- 


view 
the motives, 
their appointment, m 
ance at their faults. F 
5 tr very one of the circumstances, therefore, upon 
re t depends, the Board of Con- 


which good gone ears found to be still more ee 


trol, when examined, oe 
VOL. IY. 2 
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BOOK V. fective, as an instrument of government, than the 


Cuar. 9 


1784. 


` Court of Directors, the ‘incompetency of which to 
the right government of India, had been so loudly 
and so universally proclaimed. 

What will be said in its favour is this: That the 
Board of Control, and the Court of Directors check 
each other. To this end we must of necessity sup- 
pose, that where the Court of Directors may have an 
interest in misgovernment, the Board of Control will 


have no such interest, and in that case will not allow . 


the Court of Directors to pursue their interest : that, 
in like manner, where the Board of Control may 
have an interest in misgovernment, the Court of 
Directors will have no such interest, and in that case 
will not allow the Board of Control to pursue their 
interest. 

According to this supposed mode of operation, the 
interests of all the governing parties are defeated. 
The theory unhappily forgets that there is another 
mode of operation; in which their interests may be 
secured. -This is the mode, accordingly, which stands 
the best chance of being preferred. It is a very 
obvious mode; the one party having leave to pro- 
vide for itself, on condition that it extend to the 
other a similar indulgence. The motives to mis- 
government, under this plan, are increased by aggre- 
gation, not diminished by counteraction. Such are 
the greater part of the pretended checks upon mis- 
government, which have ever been established in the 
world ; and to this general law the Board of Control 
and Court of Directors do not, certainly, form an 
exception. 

There is still another circumstance; and one to 
which the greatest importance will doubtless be at- 
tached. So long as the government of India was 
independent of the minister, he had no interest in 
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hiding its defects ; 
eng them Tie goverment of Ta 
i i “ances, was subject to a pretty vigilant 
Inspection from Parliament, Inquiries of the m 
ch? R : nost 
Pee inp description had twice been instituted, and 
carried Into its innermost recesses, The persons 
charged with ane duties of government in India, 
they ene ger oe attention with which 
) ed, and of the exposure to which 
- their conduct was liable. A beneficial jealousy 
was preserved alive, both in parliament, and in the 
nation. At that time both erred, perhaps, by too 
much, rather than too little, of a disposition to pre- 
sume among their countrymen in India the existence 
of guilt: a disposition far more salutary, notwith- 
Standing, than a blind confidence, which, by pre- 
suming that every thing is right, operates powerfully 
to make every thing wrong. A great revolution en- 
sued, when the government of India was made de- 
pendant upon the minister, and became in fact an 
incorporated part of his administration. Then it 
was the interest of the minister to prevent inspec- 
tion ; to lull suspicion asleep; to ward off inquiry; 
to inspire a blind confidence; to praise incessantly 
the management of affairs in India; and, by the urez 
sistible force of his influence, make other men praise 
it. The effects are instructive. From the time of 
the acquisition of the territorial revenues of BoE 
parliament and the nation had reo a a 
plaints of the Indian administration. he eri 3 
of these complaints had continually increased, ae 
became the interest of the minister to prei r ee 
that very moment, complaint yas Se he R 
the voice of praise was raised ey ae ‘i conduct 
that time to this, no efficient inquiry ™ eae. 
pe t in India has ever taken } 
of the government ae 
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BOOK V. Yet in the frame of the government no one new int 
Cuar. 9. security can be pointed out, on which a rational man in 
1784. would depend for any improvement ; and the incum- | gr 
brances of the East India Company have continued res 


to increase. N 
II. It was ordained by this act, that the Court of 


Directors should choose a Committee of Secrecy, not | i 
to exceed the number of three. As often as the of 
Board of Control should frame orders which required eff 
secrecy, they were to transmit these orders, without sie 
communicating them to the Court of Directors; and pr 
receive answers to them under the same concealment. p 
This was a regulation which enabled the Board of 
Control, and the Committee of Secrecy, to anni- A 
hilate, as often as they pleased, the power of the E i 
Court of Directors. With respect to the government | A 
: 2 | e 

of India, the Court of Directors might be regarded 
as in fact reduced to three. Of this subsidiary re- pa 
gulation the effect was to render more complete the x 
powers of the Board of Control. “2. Ta 

IJI. It was ordained, that no act or proceeding ` | i 
of the Court of Directors, which had received the 
approbation of the Board of Control, should he an- 
nulled or in any way affected, by the Court of Pro- a 
prietors. This was a provision, by means of which, | Oe 
as often as it pleased the Board of Control, and the | tl 
Court of Directors, they could annihilate all direct | ; 
power of the Court of Proprietors. By these several | 
regulations, for more and more lessening the number Da 
of persons in whom any efficient part of the power 
of the East India Company remained, the facility of | a 


using it as a tool of the minister was more and more | 
increased. a 


TV. The next important provision, in the bill of i 
Mr. Pitt, was that by which it was rendered obli- , a 
gatory upon the servants of the Company, to give an | ef 


| 
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inventory of anyon : 

India. e eh oa sue brought from Book v. 
| grand cause of delingsens i _ Wealth was there the “m4? 9. 

regulation of no ofa wale cel M i 

; ies alue. nen the amount 

of a man’s acquisitions in India was k 

parison would take place between hi ieee 

his lawful means of iri r AE AE 

of popular o sit anaes ee Pap e 

ee ae sa woule operate upon him with real 

EEA, iculty of convicting the delinquent 
would thus be exceedingly diminished; and this 
prospect of punishment would contribute powerfully 
to save him from crime. 
To the credit of the authors of the bill be it spoken, 
means of far greater than the usual efficacy were em- 
| ployed to force out the real state of the facts, and to 
defeat the efforts of concealment or deception. The 
parties were rendered subject to personal examination 
upon oath; and, for false statement, to the forfeiture 
of all their goods, to imprisonment and incapacitation. 
Information tending to the detection of falsehood 
was called for by the greatest rewards. 

So important an instrument of good government 
as this, ought not, assuredly, to be confined to India. 
Wherever the pursuit of wealth is liable to operate 
| to the production, in any degree, of bad government, 
| there undoubtedly it ought to exist. 
| 


V. A new tribunal was constituted “for the pro- 
secuting and bringing to speedy and condign pmi 
ment British subjects guilty of extortion, and other 


i ; D, 
misdemeanors, while holding offices 1n o o 
Q s ” 
the Kine or Company in India. The Judic 
i e from each of the common 


was composed of one judg ae 
law courts in Westminster Hall, ete y m 
four peers, and six members of the ie ses 
| mons, chosen, after an operose method, by 
3 


spective houses of parliament. 


s l 1 
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Cuar. 9. 


1784. 
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in this channel, to be administered, the only part 


which it is here material to notice, is that, which . 


regards its powerful instrument, Evidence. 

For more efiectually opening the sources of evi- 
dence, it was ordained, that witnesses should be com- 
pelled, by punishment, as for a misdemeanor, to at- 
tend, and by fine or imprisonment, at the discretion 
of the Court, to give evidence. The Commissioners 
or Judges might send for papers, persons, and re- 
cords, and commit to prison for all prevarication. 

Lhe punishment of offences committed in India, 
by trial in England, conducted under the rules of 
evidence mischievously established in the English 
courts, was impracticable, and the attempt absurd. 
This important truth seems, in part at least, to have 
been now very clearly perceived by the legislature ; 
and an attempt was made, very feeble indeed, and 
far from commensurate with the evil, to remedy a 
defect of the law ; a disgusting defect, which ensured, 
or little less than ensured, impunity to one of the 
highest orders of crimes. 

*“ Whereas the provisions made by former laws” 
(such are the words of the statute,) “ for the hearing 
and determining in England offences committed in 
India, have been found ineffectual, by reason of the 
difficulty of proving in this kingdom matters done 
there,” it was enacted, that witnesses should þe ex- 
amined in India by the competent judges, that their 
testimony should be taken down in writing, and 
that, when transmitted to England, it should be re- 
ceived as competent evidence by the tribunal now to 

be established. It was further enacted, “in order” 
(says the statute) “ to promote the ends of justice, in 
ascertaining facts committed at so great a distance 
from this country, by such evidence as the nature of 


as 


pr 
a 


.their servants in Indi 


of Pitt's Kast India Bill, 
the case will render pr 


€ i acticable,” 
which might have passe 


a, might, as far as the T 

nR t | elated 

to the facts in question, be read, and their lie 
3 


as far as to the Court it might appear to weigh 
the question, should be received. And also i a 
Avan : 
pe either of the parties, power was given of 
bte ning the examination, upon interrogatories, befor 
a commissioner duly appointed, of sae apg 
the depositions of sion inelthiedea ten EE 
j 1, in this manner procured 
should be admitted as evidence. i 

Of this important provision, in the East India bill 
of Mr, Pitt, the nature will appear, if we consider, 
first the necessity for it, and next its adaptation to 
the ends which it had in view. 

1. The necessity for it implies, that there was no 
tribunal, as yet existing in this kingdom, which was 
adequate to the purpose of punishing and repressing 
crimes committed in India: because, if there was any 
such tribunal, no other, for a purpose which might 
have been answered without it, ought to have been 
calied into existence, By enacting, therefore, a law 
for the creation of this new tribunal, the legislature of 
the country, with all the solemnity and weight of le- 
gislation, declared, that, for the punishment of crimes 
of the description here in question, the other tribunals 
of the kingdom, the courts of law, the courts of 
e high court, asit is called, of par- 

In what respect, unfit? Not 
ion of such evidence as 
tribunal should receive. 
objection, it might 


equity, and even th 
liament, are unfit. 
merely for their absurd exclus 
it was ordained that the new 


Because, had this been the only si 
have tien easily removed, by simply Lect? es 
sort of evidence they ought to receive. A BeN 
therefore, according to the declaration oe 
ture, unfit on other grounds, and these so E 
that no superficial change could remove 
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BOOK v. This declaration is of very great extent. Tor if the | the 
Cuar. 9. tribunals, previously existing, were all, even with such | fro 
1784, rules for the admission of evidence, as the legislature | thie 
might have compelled them to observe, unfit to'try | °? 
and to punish the crimes of high functionaries in Of 
India, they were equally unfit to try and to punish tio: 
the crimes of high functionaries in England. The bia 
crimes of high functionaries are not one sort of thing bia 
in England, another sort of thing in India. They are ` “oi 
the same sort of thing in both countries. And the Bue 
only difference is, that the means of proof are to be | the 
brought in one case from a greater distance. | trm 
That the courts of law and equity are not tribunals |. @ 
by which the crimes of high functionaries can be re- , to< 


pressed, was already the doctrine of the constitution ; 
since it appotated the method of impeachment before tha 
the high court of parliament. The present declara- | ord 


tion of the legislature bore, then, particularly, only gon 
upon the method of impeachment. That the declara- ` par 
tion was just, in regard to the method of impeach- ‘i adi 
ment, if any doubt till then could possibly have re- frie 
mained, was made appear, according to the confession the 
of all parties even in parliament, a few years after- Di 
wards, by the trial of Mr. Hastings. r Th 

We may then proceed upon it as a ‘fact, fully es- BOs 
tablished by experience, and solemn! y recognized by | Ses 
the legislature, that, as far as law is concerned, there me 
is impunity, almost or altogether perfect, to the crimes mu 


of high functionaries in England. 
2. If we consider the adaptation of this tribunal of 


Mr. Pitt to the ends which it ad in view, we shall | seo 
first perceive that it was so constituted as to be an | ont 
instrument in the hands of the minister, and sure to by 
do whatever could be done with any tolerable de- a 


gree of safety, 
might be. 


It consisted of two parts ; 


to secure his objects, whatever they of ju 


three judges sent from 


| 


of Pts Bast India Bill, 


the three Courts of common law; 
vars 
from the houses of parliament, 


the judges of the common law courts to the minister 
or`to the master of the minister, is the doctrine dene 
of the mo, remarkable parts of the British constitu- 
tion ; the tial by jury. If it were not for the wrong 
bias to which the judges of England are liable i 


e, and all 
) trifling compared with the bias towards the 
Court, the institution of a jury would not only be 
useless, but hurtful. And if this be the doctrine of 
the constitution, there is assuredly none of its doc- 


trines, which an experience more full and complete, 
an experience more nearly unvarying, can be adduced 
to confirm, 

Such is the state of the case, in as far as regards 
that part of the proposed tribunal, consisting of the 
ordinary judges. With regard to that part which 
consisted of members chosen by the two houses of 
parliament, the case is cleared by the doctrine of the 
authors of the bill themselves. Mr. Pitt and his 
friends maintained, and nobody affected to deny, that 
the members to be chosen by parliament for Mr. Fox’s 
Directors, would be “nominees” of the minister. 
There was nothing which could give the minister a 
power of nomination in that, which he would mA ee 
sess in the present case. The second class oy 3 
members of the tribunal would, therefore, be “ no- 
minees” of the minister.’ 


biases are 


i i j debate which 
1 For some curious information on mi n a ‘na 
sigs be ee eam of members to be balloted for, 
cee ca B “this new tribunal, was Banded P ee 
ro eae 7 a the door of the House. Conbet ee d ee 
Po eee ae some experience, viz. on the 19th T Tk ge 
a ae i oe a the new judicature was nacie oDi Bees 
Mr. Burke etl ; e because it had oee D ae Ta 
ak, PAn it that could belong to any panel. 
ions belonging 


and ten members BOOK V, 
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The subservience of the whole would for that reason 
be complete. So far only as it was the interest of 


the minister that justice should be well administered, . 


so far only would there be the intention to ¿Administer 
it well. How far, even where it had the i,jtention, it 
would have the other qualities requisitq/for the de- 
tection and punishment of the officiai offences of 
official men, would demand a long inquiry sufficiently 
to unfold. I must leave it to the reader’s investiga- 
tion. Enough has probably been said to give a cor- 
rect, if not a complete, conception of this new expe- 
dient for the better government of India. 

Such were the five principal provisions in the cele- 
brated India bill of Mr. Pitt. Of other particulars, 
not many require to be mentioned; and for such as 
do, a few words will suffice. 

As the increase of the patronage and influence of 
the minister was the foundation of the furious outcry, 
which had been raised against the plan of Mr. Fox, 
there was a great affectation of avoiding all increase 
of ministerial patronage, by the bill of Mr. Pitt. In 
particular, no salaries were annexed to the offices of 
President, or Members of the Board of Control; and 
it was stated, that these offices might always be filled, 
without increase of expense to the nation, or of influ- 
ence to the Crown, by functionaries who en yjoyed other 

places of profit. We shall afterwards see, that this 


were nominated by the minister, and it was known soon after the com- 
mencement of every session who they were.” Cobbett’s Parl. Hist. xxvi. 
748. Mr. Pitt said, “if the Right Hon. Gent. meant generally to in- 
sinuate, that, in every act of the House, the influence of the minister was 
prevalent, he should not attempt to enter into the question, nor did he 
think such an insinuation decent or respectful to parliament.” This, if 
not an admission, was not far from it. The only other circumstance 
with which he attempted to contradict the assertion was this, that each 
gentleman gave in a list. True; but what list? The minister's list, or 
another? 
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was a mask; which it was not l 
; ong thought ssary 
that the project should wear, at 


The patronage of India was left to 


| gon ) the Directors 
subject to the following inroads : That the nomination 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who should always be 


second in Council, should belong exclusively to the 
King; That the Governor-General, Presidents, and 
Members of all the Councils, should be chosen DE 
to the approbation of the King: And that the Kin 
should have the power of recalling them. va 
When it is said that the patronage of the Company 
was left with the Directors, it can only, by any body, 


_ be meant, that it was ostensibly left. For it never 


can for one moment be doubted that whatsoever 
patronage is in the hands of the subordinate and 
obeying body, in reality belongs to the superordinate 
and commanding. To ministerial purposes in general 
the patronage of the East India House is the patronage 
of the minister: In all the departments subordinate 
to the minister a large portion of the patronage 
necessarily follows the superintendance of the details. 
And it is probable that, in the East India House, a 
less proportion of the patronage remains, not placed 
immediately at the command of the minister, than in 
the most immediate departments of his administra- 
tion, those, for example, of the Admiralty, and the 


; age 
Commander-in-Chief. 


vested in the Crown an 
d by the first bill (Mr. 
o the hands of the 
e more 
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1 Mr. Burke said, “ The new bill (Mr. Pitt 5) 
; y e ate 
influence paramount to any that had been create 
j the whole East India Company tt 
a i arising from the patronage would be th 
Crown: And the influence aris 5 We eee oe di, BS i 
dangerous, as those who were to have PEE rat Bi 
i li though perhaps not in name, would be rı TE cE 
eerie ” bbett’s Parl. Hist. xxiv. 90% | 
nio di Mo Co ree saperi lance to be appointed ? Is 
F id « By whom is this Roard of Superintende S ET 
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BOOK V. Such were the contrivances for improving that part 
Cuar. 9 of the machinery of the Indian government, which 
à 1784, had its seat in England. For immediate operation 
upon the faults of that part of it which had its seat, 
by unavoidable necessity, in India, the provisions of 
Mr. Pitt coincided to a great degree with the pal- 
liatives of Mr. Fox. A control was given to the 
Governor-General and Council of Bengal over the 
other Presidencies. Aggressive wars, presents, and 
disregard of orders, were forbidden. The Zemindars, 
who had been displaced, were to be restored, and 
their situation as much as possible rendered perma- 
nent; though nothing was said about their hereditary 


rights, or a tax Qugmentation. The 
gnts, Or a g 


—— — debts of- thg dNabubr@FVArcot, apd his disputes with 
{ Cu thè Rajah-o! jore, were to be taken into consider- 


ation, and a plan of adjustment| was to be devised, 


Acces “by the directors. 
Class cñ 3 : a 

Must not the existence of such a union extend the influence of the prero- 
Cat. Offtive, by adding toit the patronage of the Coghpany ? Is it not giving 
q: agror to the Sovereign for the ends of influen , and for the extension 

ag Sof that system of corruption whieh had been}iso justly reprobated ?” 
Checkétid.s95. Mr. Fox again said, “ The last parament, to their immor- 


offigpre voted the influence of the Crowp Mconsistent with public 4 
Any erty. The Richt 5 sequence of that vote, finds it 
ably unequal to the great objects of his administration. He is | 


therefore willing to take the present opportunity of making his court— 
where he knows such a doctrine as the above will never be acceptable— 
and the plain language of the whole matter now is—that the patronage of 
India must be appended to the executive power of this country, which 
otherwise will not be able to carry on schemes hostile to the constitution | 
in opposition to the House of Commons.” Ibid. 337.—To these autho- | 
rities may be added that of the Court of Directors. In the « Reply to 
the arguments against the Company’s claim,” &c. dated East India 
House, 19th January, 1805, it is affirmed, “ The control and direction 
of Indian affairs is not with the Company: unless, indeed, it be argued, 
that the small share of patronage left to them constitutes power and in- ie P 


— 


| 


fluence: All the great wheels of the machine are moved by government 
at home, who direct and control the Company in all their principal oper- i 
ations in India.” See State Papers in Asiat. Ann. Reg. for 1805, p. 201. f 


END OF VOL IV. | 
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C. Baldwin, Printer, AN 
New Bridge-street, London. 
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